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PREFACE. 



As this is the only Life of Sir Isaac Newton on 
any considerable scale that has yet appeared, I 
have experieD«»ed great difficulty in preparing it for 
the pubUo. The materials collected by preceding 
biographers were extremely scanty ; the particulars 
of his early life, and even the historical details of 
his discoveries, have been less perfectly preserved 
than those of his illustrious predecessors ; and it is 
not creditable to his disciples that they have allowed 
a whole century to elapse without any suitable 
record of the life and labours of a master who 
united every claim to their affection and gratitude. 

In drawing up this volume, I have obtained much 
assistance from the account of S^ Isaae Newton in 
the Biographia Britannica ; from the letters to Ol- 
denburg, uid other papers in Bishop Horsley's 
edition of his works ; from Tumor^s Collections for 
the History of the Town and Soke of Grantham; 
horn M. Biot's excellent Life of Newton in the 
Biographie Universelle ; and from Lord King's Life 
and Correspondence of Locke. 

Although these works contain much important 
information respecting the Life of Newton, yet i 
have been so fortunate as to obtain many new ma* 
terials of considerable value. 
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To the kindness of Lord Braybrooke I have been 
indebted for the interesting correspondence of New- 
ton, Mr. Pepys, and Mr. Millington, which is now 
published for the first time, and which throws much 
light upon an event in the life of our author that 
has recently acquired an unexpected and a painful 
importance. These letters, when combined with 
those which passed between Newton and Locke, 
and with a curious extract from the manuscript diary 
of Mr. Abraham Pryme, kindly furnished to me by 
his collateral descendant Professor Pryme of Gam- 
bridge, fill up ^ blank in his history, and have ena- 
bled me to delineate in its true character that tem- 
porary indisposition which, from the view, that has 
been taken of it by foreign philosophers, has been 
the occasion of such deep distress to the friends of 
science and religion. 

To Professor Whewell, of Cambridge, I owe very 
great obligations for much valuable information. 
Professor Rigaud, of Oxford, to whose kindness I 
have on many other occasions been indebted, sup 
plied me with several important facts, and with ex 
tracts from the diary of Heame in the Bodleian 
Library, and from the original correspondence be- 
tween Newton and Flamstead, which the president 
of Corpus Christi College had for this purpose com- 
mitted ta his care ; and Dr. J. C. Gregory, of Edin- 
burgh, the descendant of the illustrious inventor of 
the reflecting telescope, allowed me to use his un- 
published account of an autograph manuscript of 
Sir Isaac Newton, which was found among the pa- 
pers of David Gregory, Savilian Professor of As- 
tronomy at Oxford, and which throws some light oa 
the history of the Principia. 
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I have been indebted to many other friends for 
the communication of books and facts, but espe- 
cially to Sir William Hamilton, Bart, whose Iibe« 
rality in promoting literary inquiry is not limited to 
the circle of his friends. 

D.B. 

AUerlyf June Ist^ 1831. 
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CHAPTER I. 



l%e Pte-^nUneneB of Sir ittute NemloiC* Rqmtaiiont^Th» Tnitrem 
attacktd to tJu Studff of Mo Lffe and WrUingo—Hio Birth and 
Partntage—His early Education— h sent to Grantham School — Hit 
earhf Attachment to iHechanical Ptanruito—Hu WindmUl^fHa 
Watereloek^Hu S^finoning Cart^Hi9 SwniiaU-^Uu PrepanOion 
for Uu UtUvertUy, 

The name of Sir Isaac Newton has by general 
consent been placed at the head of those great men 
who have been the ornaments of their species. 
However imposing; be the attributes with which 
time has invested the ss^es and the heroes of anti- 

2uity,the brightness of their fame has been eclipsed 
y the splendour of his reputation ; and neither the 
partiality of rival nations, nor the vanity of a presump- 
tuous age, has ventured to dispute the ascendency 
of his geniuii. The philosopher,* indeed, to whom 
posterity will probably assig)i the place next to New- 
ton, has characterized the Principia as pre-eminent 
above all the productions of human intellect, and 
has thus divested of extravagance the conteniporary 
encomium upon its, author, 

Mae Am ••! praptas mottall ittfaifers Dhroi. 
80 near the fods— man cannot nearer fo. 

' * Tlwlfarqali La Place. —See syt^^nu tftfJfomte, pi S30. 
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The biography of an individual so highly renowned 
cannot fail to excite a general interest. Though 
his course may have lain in the vale of private life* 
and may have been unmarked with those dramatio 
events which throw a lustre even round perishable 
names, yet the inquiring spirit will explore Uie his- 
tory of a mmd so ricWy endowed,— vdU study its 
intellectual and moral phases, and will seek the 
shelter of its authority on those great questions 
which reason has abandoned to faith and hope. 

If the conduct and opinions of men of ordinary 
talent are recorded for our instruction, how inter- 
esting must it be to follow the most exalted genius 
through the incidents of common life ; — to mark the 
steps by which he attained his lofty pre-eminence ; 
to see now he performs the fimctions of the social 
and the domestic compact; how he exercises his 
lofty powers of invention and discovery; how he 
comports himself in the arena of intellectual strife^ 
and in what sentiments, and with what aspirations 
he quits the world which he has adorned. 

In almost all these bearitigs, the life and writings 
of Sir Isaac Newton abound with the richest counsel. 
Here the philosopher will learn the art by which, 
alone he can acquire an immortal name. The mor- 
alist will trace the linea:nents of 'a character ad- 
Justed to all the symmetr}' of which our imperfect 
nature is susf.eptible ; and the Christian will con- 
template with delight the high-priest of science 
quitting the study of thi; material univierse, — the 
scene of his intellectual triupiphs, — ^to investigate 
with humility and patience the mysteries of his faith 

Sir Isaac Newton was bom at Woolsthorpe, a 
hamlet in the parish of Colsterworth, in Lincoln- 
shire, about six miles south of Grantham, on the 
26ih December, 0. S., 1642, exactly one year after 
Galileo died, and was baptized at Colsterworth on 
^e 1st January, 1642-3. His father, Mr. Isaac New 
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ton, died at the early age of thirty-six, a little more 
than a year after the death of his father Robert 
Newton, and only a few months aA«r his marriage 
to H:irriet Ayscough, daughter of James Ayscough 
of Market Overton in Rutlandshire. This lady was 
accordingly left in a state of pregnancy, and appears 
to have g^ven a premature birth to her only and 
posthumous child. The helpless iafant thus ushered 
into the world w?s of such an extremely diminutive 
size,^ and seemed of so perishable a frame, that 
two. women who were sent to Lady Pakenham's at 
North Witham, to bring some medicme to strengthen 
him, did not expect to find him alive on their return. 
Providence, however, had otherwise decreed; and 
that frail tenement which seemed scarcely able to 
imprison its immortal mind was destined to «njoy 
a vigorous maturity, and to survive even the average 
term of human existence. The estate of Woo&- 
thorpe, in the manor-house of which this remarka- 
ble bir^.h took place, had been more than a hundred 
years in the possession of the family, who fmme 
originally from Newton in Lancashire, but who had, 
previous to the purchase of Woolsthorpe, settled at 
Westby, in the county of Lincoln. The manor- 
house, of which we have given an engraving, is 
situated in a beautiful little valley, remarkable for 
its copious wells of pure spring water, on the west 
side of the river Witham, which has its origin in the 
neighbourhood, and commands an agreeable pros- 
pect to the east towards Colsterworth. The manor 
of Woolsthorpe was worth only 30/. per annum; 
but Mrs. Newton possessed ano&ier small estate at 
8ewstem,t which raised the annual value of their 
property to about 80/. ; and it is probable that the 
eultivatioa of the little farm on which she resided 

* Sir Isaac NewtoQ told Mr. Conduit^ that he had often heard his 
mother say thai when he was born be waa ao little that they mifht 
lisve put him into a quart mnii;. 

t la Lei«ettenihive, and aboul ihra« milw ooaUt-aMt of Woolathorp^ 
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somewhat enlarged the limited income upon which 
she had to support herself, and educate her child. 

For three years Mrs. Newton conunued to watch 
oyer her tender charge with parental anxiety; jbut 
in consequence of her marriage to the Reverend 
Barnabas Smith, rector of North Witham, about a 
mile south of Woolsthorpe, she left him nndei the 
care of her own mother. At the usual age he was 
sent to two day-schools at Skillington and Stoke, 
where (le acquired the education which such semi-* 
naries afforded; but when he readied his twelfth 
year he went to the public school at Grantham* 
taught by Mr. Stokes, and was boated at the house 
of Mr. Clark, an apothecary in that town. Accord* 
ing to information which Sir Isaac himself gave to 
Mr. uondiiit, he seems to have been very inattentive 
to his studies, and very low in the school. The 
boy, however, who was above him, having one day 
given him a severe kick upon his stomach, from 
which he sufi^red great pain, Isaac laboured inces* 
santly tiU he got above him in the school, and from 
that time he continued to rise tfU he was the head 
boy. From the habits of application which this 
incident had led him to fonn, the peculiar character 
of his mind was speedily displayed. During the. 
hours of play, when tlie other boys were occupied 
with their amusements, his mind was engrossed with 
mechanical contrivances, either in imitation of some« 
thing which he had seen^ or in execution of some 
ori^nal conception of his own. For this purpose 
he provided himself with little saws, hatchets, ham^ 
mens, and all sorts of tools, which he acquired the 
art of using with singular dexterity. The principal 
pieces of m<^hanism which he thus constructed 
were a ^vindmill, a waterclock, and a carriage put ia 
motion by the person who sat in it. When a wind* 
mill was erecting near Gi-antham on the road to 
Gunnerby, Isaac frequently attended the operations 
of the workmen, and acquired such a thorough 
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knoi;^ ledge of the machinery that he completed a 
working model of It, which excited miiversal adini« 
ration. This model was frequently placed on the top 
of the house in which he lodged at Grantham, and 
was put in motion by the action of the wind upon 
its smls. Not content with this «xact imitation of 
the original machine, he conceived the idea of driv- 
ing it by animal power, and for this purpose he en- 
closed in it a mouse which he called the miller, and 
which, by acting upon a sort of treadwheel, gave 
motion to the machine. According to some ac- 
counts, the mouse was made to advance by pulling 
a string attached to its tail, while others allege that 
the power of the little agent was called forth by its 
unavailing attempts to reach a portion of com placed 
above- the wheel. 

His waterclock was formed out of a box which 
he had solicited from Mrs. Clark's brother. It was 
about four feet high, and of a proportional breadth, 
somewhat like a common houseclock. The index 
of the dialplate was turned by a piece of wood, which 
either fell or rose by the action of dropping water. 
As it stood in his own bedroom he supphed it every 
morning with the requisite quantity of water, and it 
was used as a clock by Mr. Clark's family, and re- 
mained in the house long after its inventor had 
quitted Grantham.* His mechanical carriage was a 
vehicle with four wheels, which was put in motion 
with a handle wrought by the person who sat in it, 
but, like Merlin's chair, it seems to have been used 
only on the smooth surface of a floor, and not fitted 
to overcome the inequalities of a road. Although 

* ^'T remember once," eays Dr. Stnkely, "when T was deputy Itt 
Pr Halley, secretary at the Royal Society, Sir Isaac talked of ibeM 
kind of instruments. That he observed the chief inconvenience in 
them was, that the hole ibfoufrh which the water is transmitted being 
Becessarily very small, was subject to be fUnred up by impurities m th« 
water, as thoiie made with sand will wear bigger, which at length causes 
■n inequaUiy in tlme.''--Stukely'8 Letter to Dr. Mead.— Tumor's Oot- 
Uaiona^ p. 177. 
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Newton wsuB at this time " a sober, silent, thinking 
lad/* who scarcely ever joined in the ordinary games 
of his schoolfellows, yet he took great pleasure in 
providing them with amusements of a scientific 
character. He mtroduced into the school the flying 
of paper kites ; and he is said to have been at great 
pains in determining their best forms and propor- 
tions, and in ascertaining the position and number 
of the points by which the string should be attached. 
He made also paper lanterns, by the li^ht of which 
he went to school in the winter mornmgs, and he 
freauently attached these lanterns to the tails of 
his kites in a dark night, so as to inspire the country 
people with the belief that they were comets. 

In the house where he lodged there were some 
female inmates in whose company he appears to have 
taken much pleasure. One of these, a Miss Storey, 
sister to Dr. Storey, a physician at Buckminster, 
near Colsterworth, was two or three years younger 
tiian Newton, and to great personal attractions she 
seems to have added more than the usual allotment 
of female talent. The society of this young lady 
and her companions was always preferred to that 
of his own scnoolfellows, and it was one of his most 
^eeable occupations to construct for them little 
tS>les and cupboards, and other utensils for holding 
their dolls and their trinkets. He had lived nearly 
six years in the same house with Miss Storey, and 
there is reason to believe that their youthful friend- 
ediip gradually rose to a higher passioii; but the 
smallness of her portion imd the inadequacy of his 
own fortune appear to have prevented the consum- 
mation of their happiness. Miss Storey was after- 
ward twice married, and under the name of Mrs. 
Vincent, Dr. Stukely visited her at Grantham m 1727, 
at the age of eighty-two, and obtained from her 
many particulars respecting the early history of our 
author. Newton^s esteem fox her continued un* 
abated during liis life. He regularly visited her when 



he went to I^colnsh/re, and neveT failed to relieve 
ker from Uttle pecuniary difficulties which seem to 
bave beset her family. 

Among the early passions of Newton we ^ust 
recount his love of drawing ; and even of writing 
verses. His own room was furnished with pictures 
drawn, coloured, and framed by himself, sometimes 
from copies, but often from life.* Among these 
were portraits of Dr. Donne* Mr. Stokes, the mastex 
of Grantham school, and King Chaiies I. undei 
whose picture were the following verses. 

Asecretartmy soulrequrestotryy , 
If prayers can give me what the wars deny. 
Three crowni distinguisbed here^ in order do 
Prenent their objects to my knowing view. 
Earth's crown, thus at my ftet I can disdain, 
Which heavy is, and at the best bnt vain. 
Bat now a crown of thonis 1 gladly greet. 
Sharp is this crown, but not so aharp as sweet i 
The crown of glory that I yonder aiee 
Is ftiU of biiss and of eternity. 

These verses were repeated to Dr. Stukely by Mrs* 
Vincent, who believed them to be written by Sir 
Isaac, a circumstance which is the more probablci 
as he himself assured Mr. Gonduit, with some ez« 
presdon of pleasure, that he ^ excelled in making 
verses," although he had been heard to express a 
contempt fbr poetical composition. 

But while the mind of our young philosopher was 
priilcipally occupied with the* piarsuits which we have 
now detailed, it was not inattentive to liie move<- 
ments of the celestial bodies, on wiiich he was des* 
tined to tlurow such a brilliant light. The imperfec- 
tions of his wateiclock had probably directed his 
thoughts to the more accurate measure of time which 
the motion of the sun affiEurded. In the yard of the 

* Mr. Clark infbrmed Dr. Stukely that the wallrof the veore in whieli 
Sir Isaac lodged were coveied with chafcoal drawings of birds, beaiita« 
men, ships, and mathematical flgvres^ aU of which were Tery well d»> 
■igiMd. 
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house where he livett, he traced the Taryrng move- 
fnents of that luminary upon the walls and roofs of the 
buildings, and by means of fixed pins he had marked 
out the hourly and half-hourly subdivisions. One 
of these dials, which went by the name of Jsaac^s 
dial, and was often referred to by the country people 
for the hour of the day, appears to have been drawn 
solely from the observations of several years ; but 
we are not informed whether all the dials-which he 
drew on the wall ot his house at Woolsthorpe, and 
which existed after his death,^ were of the same 
description, or were projected from his knowledge 
of the doctrine of the sphere. 

II]X)n the death of the Reverend Mr. Smith in the 
year 1656, his widow left the rectory of North 
Witham, and took up her residence at Woolsthorpe 
along with her three children, Mary, Benjamin, and 
Hannah Smith. Newton had now attained the 
fifteenth year of his age, and had made great pro- 
gress in his studies ; and as he was thought capable 
of being useful in the management of the farm and 
country business at Woolsthorpe, his mother, chiefly 
from a motive of economy, recaUed him from the 
school at Grantham. In order to accustom him to 
the art of selling and buying, two of the most im- 
portant branches of rural l2S>oiur, he was frequently 
sent on Saturday to Grantham market to cUspose 
of grain and other articles of farm produce, axul to 
purchase such necessaries as the feraily required. 
As he had yet acquired no experience, an old trust- 
worthy servant generally accompanied him on these 
errands. The inn which they patronised was the 
Saracen^s Head at West Gate ; but no sooner had 
they put up their horses than our young philosopher 
deserted his' commercial concerns, and betook him- 
self to his former lodging in the apothecary's garret, 
where a number of Mr. Clark's old books aiTorded 
him abundance of entertainment till his aged ffuar- 
dian had executed the family commissions, and a« 
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nonnced to him the necessity of returning. At other 
times he deserted his duties at an ea/lier stage, and 
intrenched himself under a hedge by the way-side, 
where he continued his studies till the servant re- 
turned from Granthaln. The more immediate affairs 
of the farm were not more prosperous under his 
management than would have been his marketings 
at Grantham/ The perusal of a book, the execu- 
tion of a model, or the superintendtmce of a water- 
wheel of his own construction, whirling the glitter- 
ing spray from some neighbouring stream, absorbed 
all his thoughts when the sheep were p;oing astray, 
and the cattle were devouring or treadmg down the 
com. 

Mrs. Smith was soon convinced from experience 
that her son was not destined to cultivate the soil, 
and as his passion for study, and his dislike for every 
other occupation increased with his years, she wisely 
resolved to give hiiti all the advantages w^hich edu- 
cation could confer. He was accordmgly sent back 
to Grantham school, where he continued for some 
months in busy preparation for his academical stu- 
dies. His uncle, the Reverend W. Ayscough, who 
was rector of Burton Goggles, about three miles 
east of Woolsthorpe, and who had himself studied 
at Trinity College, recommended to his nephew to 
enter that society, and it was accordingly determined 
that he should proceed to Cambridge at the ap- 
proaching term.* 

* " One of his uncles,** says M. Biof, " bavinc one day found him 
under a hedge with a book in his hand and entirely absorbed in medita- 
tfe)n,took it rnrni him, and found ttiat he was occupied in the solution of a 
matheniatical problem. Struck with finding so serious and so actire 
a disposition at so eaiiy an age, he urged his mmtier no longer to thwait 
bdn, and to send him bark to Grantham to con;inue his studies." I 
IkSTe omitted this anecdote in the text, as I cannot find it in Tumoral 
Cnllections, flrom which VL Biot derlTod his details of Newton's inftncf » 
w-i in any other work. 

c 
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CHAPTER n. 

IffWton enterf TMnity College^ Cambridg^'-^Origin of hia ProptnttUp 
^ Mathematical He studies the Geometry of Dekeartes unasststed-^ 
Furchiises a Prism — Revises Dr. Harrotv*s Optical Lectures — Dr 
Barrow*s Opinion respecting Colours.— Takes his Degrees— Is <»• 
pointed a Fellow of Trinity CUlege •—Succa^ Dr. Batrow in tha 
JMcasian Chair qf Mathematiok 

To a young mind thirsting for knowledge, and 
ambitious of the distinction which it brings, the 
transition from a village school to a university like 
that of Cambridge, — from the absolute solitude of 
thought to the society of men imbued with all the 
literature and science of the age, — must be one of 
eventful interest. To Newton it was a source of 
peculiar excitement. The history of science affords 
many examples where the young -aspirant had been 
early initiated into her mysteries, and had even ex- 
ercised his powers of invention and discovery before 
he was admitted vdthin the walls of a college ; but he 
who was to ffive philosophy her laws did not exhibit 
such early tsdent ; no friendly coimsel regulated his 
youthful studies, and no work of scientific eminence 
seems to have guided him in his' course. In yield- 
ing to the impulse of his mechanical genius, his 
mind obeyed the laws of > its own natural expansion, 
and, following the line of least resistance, it was 
thus drawn aside from the strongholds with which 
it was destined to grapple. 

When Newton, therefore, arrived at Trinity -Col- 
lejore, he brought with him a more slender portion of 
science than falls to the lot of ordinary scholars ; 
but this state of his acquirements was perhaps not 
tmfavourable to the development of his powers. 
Unexhausted by premature growth, and iiivigorated 
by healthful repose, his mind was the better fitted to 
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make those vigorous and rapid shoots which soon 
covered with foliage and with fruit the genial soil 
to which it had been transferred. 

Cambridge was consequently the real birthplace 
of Newton^s genius. Her teachers fostered his ear- 
liest studies ; — ^her institutions sustained his mightiest 
efforts ; — ^and within her precincts were all his dis- 
coveries made and perfected. When he was called 
to higher official functions, his disciples kept up the 
pre-eminence of their master's philosophy, and their 
successors have maintained this seat of learning in 
the fulness of its glory, and rendered it the most 
distinguished among the .universities of Europe. 

It was on the 5th of June, 1660, in the 18th ^ear 
of his age« that Newton was admitted into Truiity 
College, Cambridge, during the same YeaJr that Dr. 
Barrow was eltn^ted professor of Greek in the uni- 
versity. His attention was first turned to the study 
of mathematics by a desire to inquire into the truth 
of judicial astrology ; and he is said to have dis- 
covered the folly of that study by erecting a figure 
with the aid of one or two of the problems of 
Euclid. The propositions contained in this ancient 
system of geometry he redded as self-evident 
truths ; and without siny prehminary study he made 
Mmself master of Descartes's Geometry by his 
genius and patient application. This neglect of the 
elementary truths of geometry he aflerwaurd regarded 
as a mistake in his mathematical studies, and he ex- 
pressed to Dr. Pemberton his regret that *' he had ap- 
Elied himself to the works of Descartes, and other alge- 
raic writers, before he had considered the elements 
of Euclid with that attention which so excellent a 
writer deserved.* Dr. Wallis*s Arithmetic of Infinites^ 
Saunderson's Logic, and the Optics of Kepler were 
among the books wh ich he had studied with care . On 
these works he wrote comments during their perusal i 

*¥twbtKUm*9Vma<ifSirIaaacN€Wton*tPhaMopkif, Fnt, 
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and so great was his progress, that he is reported to 
have found himself more deeply versed in some 
branches of knowledge than the tutor who directed 
his studies. 

Neither history nor tradition has handed down to 
us any particular account of his progress during the 
fii-st three years that he spent at Cambridge.- It 
appears from a statement of his expenses, that in 
1664 he purchased a i)rism, for the purpose, as has 
been said, of examining D^scartes's theory of co- 
lours ; and it is stated by Mr. Conduit, that he soon 
estabhshed his own views on the subject, and de- 
tected the errors in those of the French philosopher. 
This, however, does not seem to have been the case. 
Had he discovered the composition of light in 1664 
or 1665, it is not likely that he would have withheld 
it, not only from the Roy^ Society, but from his 
own friends at Cambridge ^till the year 1671. His 
friend and tutor. Dr. Barrow, was made Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics in 1663, and the optical 
lectures which he afterward delivered were published 
in 1669. In the p»reface of this work he acknow- 
ledges his obligations , to his colleague, Mr. Idaac 
Newton,* for having revised the MSS., and corrected 
several oversights, and made some important sug- 
gestions. In the twelfth lecture there are some ob- 
servations on the nature and origin of colours, 
wliich Newton could not have permitted his friend 
to publish had he been then in possession of their 
true theory. According to Dr. Barrow, White is 
that which discharges a copious light equally clear 
in every direction; Black is that which does not 
emit light at all, or which' does it very sparingly* 
Red is that which emits a light more clear than 
usual, but interrupted by shady interstices. Blue is 
that which discharges a rarified light, as in bodies 
which consist of white and black particles arranged 

* Perqgncte Tlr indolla ao Insignis pexiUe.— IQpiif ad* LtaL 
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alternately. Green is neaily allied to blue. Yellow 
is a mixture of much white and a little red; and 
Purple consists of a great deal of blue mixed with 
R small portion of red. The blue colour of the sea 
arises from the whiteness of the salt which it con- 
tains, mixed with the blackness of the pure water 
in which the salt is dissolved ; and the blueness of 
the shadows of bodies, seen at the same time by 
candle and daylight, arises from the whiteness of 
the paper mixed with the faint light or blackness of 
thef twilight. These opinions savour so little of 
genuine philosophy that they must have attracted 
the observation of Newton, and had he discovered 
at that time that white was a mixture of all the 
colours, and black a privation of them all, he could 
not have permitted the absurd speculations of his 
master to pass uncorrected. 

That Newton had not distinguished himself by 
any positive discovery so early as 1664 or 1665, may 
be inferred also from the circumstances which at 
tended the competition for the law fellowship of 
Trinity College. The candidates for this 'appoint- 
ment were himself and Mr. Robert Uvedale; and 
Dr. Barrow, then Master of Trinity, having found 
them perfectly equal in their attainments, con- 
ferred the fellowship on Mr. Uvedale as the senior 
candidate. , 

In the books of the university, Newton is recorded 
as having been admitted sub-sizer in 1661. He 
became a scholar in 1664. In 1665 he took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of .Arts, and in 1666, in conse- 
qut^nce of the breaking out of the plague, he retired 
to Woolsthorpe. In 1667 he was made Junioi Fel- 
low. In 1668 he took his degree of Master of Arts, 
and in the same year he was appointed to a Senior 
Fellowship. In 1669, when Dr. Barrow had re- 
solved to devote his atten^on to theology, he re- 
signed the Lucasian Professorship of Mathematics 
jn favour of Newton, who may now be considered 

C2 
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as having entered upon that brilliant career of dis- 
covery the history of which will form the subject of 
some of the followuig chapters. 



CHAPTER III. 

Kewton occupied in grinding Hyp-frbolieal LmM»— His first Expert* 
menis with the Prism made in IWd^He discovers the Composition of 
White lights and the different Hefrangibility M" the Rays which com,' 
pose it A bandons hif Attempts to improve Re/racting Telescopes and 
resolves to attempt the Construction of Reflecting ones—Hegvits Cantf 
bridge on account qfthe Plagrue— Constructs two Reflecting Telescopes 
in IMS, thefirtt ever execvted-One of them examined by the Rnyal So- 
ciety^ and shown to the King-'He construct* a 7 elescope with Glass 
Specula— Recent History jv" the Refecting Telescope— Mr. Airy^s 
Glass Specula— Hadley^s Refecting TeUaco/pes—ShorVs—HerschtVs 
-'Ramag^s-^Lord Omnantovm*s. 

. The appointment of Newton to the Lucasian 
chair at Cambridge seems to have been coeval with 
his grandest discoveries. The first of these 'of 
which the date is well authenticated is that of the 
different refrangibility of the rays of light, which he 
estabUshed in 1666. The germ of the doctrine of 
universal gravitation seems to have presented itself 
to him in the same year, or at least in 1667* and **in 
the year 1666 or before"* he was in possession of 
his method of fluxions, and he had brought it to such 
a state in the beginning of .1669, that he permitted 
Dr. Barrow to communicate it to Mr. Collins on the 
SOth of June in that year. 

Although we have aiready mentioned, on the au- 
thority of a written memorandum o( Newton him 
self, that he purchased a prism at Cambridge in 1664, 
yet he docs not appear to have made any use of it, 
as he informs us that it was in 1666 that he "pro- 

* See Newtoirn Letter to the Abbe Conti, dated Febnian'SO, 1719-16k 
In the AdditamcTUa Comm. Epistowi, 
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cured a triasgolar glass prism to try therewith tne 
celebrated phenomena of colours."* During that 
year he had applied himself to the grinding of *' op- 
tic glasses, of other figures than spherical,'* and 
kaTing, no doubt, experienced the impracticability 
of executing such lenses, the idea of examining the 
phenomena of colour was one of those sagacious 
andfortimate impulses which more than once led 
him to discoveiy. Descartes in his Lioptrice, pub- 
lished in 1629, and more recently James Gregory in 
his OpHca Promota pubUshed m 1663, had shown 
that parallel and diverging rays could be reflected or 
refracted, with mathematical accuracy, to a point or 
focus, by giving the siu'face a parabolic, an elliptical, 
or a hyperbolic form, or some other form not spher* 
ical. Descartes had even invented and described 
machines by which lenses of these shapes could be 
ground and polished, and the perfection of the re- 
fracting telescope was supposed to depend on the 
degree of accuracy with which tliey could be exe- 
cuted. 

In attempting to grind glasses that were not spher- 
ical, Newton seems to have ^conjectured that the de- 
fects of lenses, and consequently of refracting tele- 
scopes, might arise from some other cause than the 
imperfect convergency of rays to » single point, and 
this conjtjcture was nappily realized in those fine 
discoveries of which we shall now endeavour to 
give some account. > 

When Newton began this inquiry, philosophers of 
the highest genius were directing all the ensrgies of 
their mind to the subject of light, and to the iiu- 
provement of the refracting telescope. James 
Gregory of Aberdeen had invented his reflecting 
telescope. Descaites hud explained the theory and 
exerted himself in perfecting tlie construction of the 
common refracting telescope, and Huygens had not 

* Newtoni Opera^ torn. It. p. 905, Letter ro OMenbuif. 
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ooly executed the magnificent inatrumeuts bywhidi 
lie discovered the ring and the eatellites of Saturn, 
but hiid begun those splendid reaearchea respectinf 
the nature of lia;ht, aiid the phenomena of doubl* 
refraction, whic;h have led his aucceaBors to each 
brilliant discpveries. Newton, there fore, arose when 
the acience of light wae ready fur sooie great ac- 
cesBion, and at the precise time when he was re- 



Th*) ignorance which then prevailed reapecting 
the nature and origin of colouis is sufficiently ap> 

Earent from the account we have already given of 
>r. Barrow's speculations on this subject. It was 
always supposed that light of every colour was 
equally refracted or bent out of ita direction when 
it passed through any lens or prism, or other refract- 
ing medium; and though the exhibition of colours 
by the prism had been often made previous to the 
time of Newton, yet no philosopher seems to have 
attempted to analyze the phenomena. 

When he had procured his triangular glass prism, 
a sectiua of which is ahowu at ABC, i^fig. I,) be 
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made B hole H in one of his window-shutters, SHT 
»nd hnvini? darkened his chamber, he let in a cob- 
nnient qnantity of the sun's light RR. which, pass- 
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ing throuj^h the prism ABC, was so refracted as to 
exhibit all the different colours on the wall at MN, 
forming an image about five times as long as it was 
broad. "It was at first," says our author, **a very 
pleasing divertisement to view the vivid and intense 
colours produced thereby,^ but this pleasure was 
immediately succeeded by surprise at various circum- 
stances which he had not eiq)ected. According to 
the received laws of refmction, he expected the 
image MN to be circular, like the white image at W, 
which the sunbeam RR had formed on the wall 
previous to the interposition of the prism; but when 
ne found it to be ^o less than five times larger than 
its breadth, it "excited in him a more than ordinary 
curiosity to examine from whence it might proceed. 
He could scarcely think that the various thickness of 
the glass, or the tei-ini nation with shadow or dark- 
ness, could have any influence on light to produce such 
an effect: yet he thought it not amiss first to examine 
those circumstances, and so find wfiat would happen 
by transmitting light through parts of the glass of 
divers thicknesses, or through holes in the window 
of divers bignesses, or by setting the prism without 
(on the other side of ST), so that the light might 
pass through it and be refracted before it was termi- 
nated by the hole ; but he found none of these cir- 
cumstances material. The fashion of the colours 
was in all those cases the same." 

Newton next suspected that some unevenness in 
the glass, or Other accidental irregularity, might 
cause the dilatation of the colours. In order to try 
this, he took another prism BOB', and placed it iu 
such a manner that the light RRW passing through 
them both might be refracted contrary ways, «nd 
thus returned by BCB' into that course RR\V, from 
whifth the prism ABC had diverted it, for by this 
means he thought the regular effects of the prism 
ABC would be destroyed by the prism BCB, and the 
irregular ones more augmented by the multiplicity 
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of refractioas. The result was, that the light which 
was diffused by the first prisra ABC into an oblong 
form, was reduced by the second prism BCB' into a 
circular one W, with as aiuch regularity as when il 
did not pass through them at all; so that whatever 
was the cause of the length of the image MN, it did 
not arise from any irregularity in the prism. 

Our author next proceeded to examme more critic- 
ally what might be effected by the difference of the 
incidence of the rays proceeding from different parts 
of the sun's disk; but by taking accurate measures 
of the lines and angles, ue found that the angle of 
the emergent rays should be 31 minutes equal to the 
sun's diameter, whereas the real angle subtended by 
MN at the hole H was 2^ 49^. But as this computa- 
tion was founded on the hypothesis, that the sine of 
the angle of incidence was proportional to the sine 
of the angle of refraction, which from his own ex- 
perience he could not imagine to be so erroneous as 
to make that angle but 31', which was in reality 2® 
49', yet "his curiosity caused him again to take up 
his piism" ABC, and having turned it round in both 
directions, so as to make the rays RR fall both with 
greater and with less obliquity upon the face AC, he 
found that the colours on the wall did not sensibly 
change their place ; and hence he obtained a decided 
proof that they could not be occasioned by a differ- 
ence in the incidence of the light radiating from dif- 
ferent parts of the sun's disk. 

Newton then began to suspect that the rays, after 
passing through the prism, might move in curve hnesy 
and, in proportion to the different degrees of curva^. 
lure, might tend to different parts of the wall; and 
this suspicion was strengthened by the r«collection 
that he had often seen a tennis-ball struclc with an 
ObUque racket describe such a curve line. In this 
case a circular and a progressive motion is conimn- 
nicated to the ball by the stroke, and in conseauence 
of this, the direction of its motion was curvilineal* 
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SO that if the rays of light were globular bodies, 
they might(.acquire a circulating motion by their ob- 
lique passage out of one medium into another, and 
thus move like the tennis-ball in a curve line. Not- 
withstanding, however, "this plausible ground of 
suspicion," he could discover no such curvature in 
their direction, and, what was enough for his pur- 
pose, he observed that the difference between the 
length MN of the image, and the diameter of the 
hole H, was proportional to their distance HM, 
which could not havi6 happened had the -rays moved 
in curviUneal paths. 

These different hypotheses, or suspicions, as New- 
ton calls them, bemg thus gradually removed, he 
was at length led to an experiment which. deter- 
mined beyond a doubt the true cause of the elonga/- 
tion of the coloured image. Having taken a board 
with a small hole in it, he placed it behind the face 
fiC of the prism, and close to it, so that he could 
transmit through the hole any one of the colours in 
MN, and keep back all the rest. When the hole, 
for example, was near C, no other light but the red 
fell upon the wall at N. He then placed behind N 
another board with a hole in it, and behind thist 
board he placed another prism, so as to receive the 
red Ught at N, which passed through tliishole mthe 
second board. He then turned round t}ie first prism 
ABC so as to make all the colours pass in suceession 
through these two holes, and he marked their places 
on the wall. From the variaition of these places, 
he saw that the red rays at N were less refracted by 
the second prism thsui l^e orange rays, the orange 
less than the^^/foto, and so on, me vwletbeing more 
reiracted than all the rest. 

Hence he drew the grand conclusion, that light 
was not homogeneous^ hut consisted of rays^ some of 
which were more refrangible than others. 

As soon as- this important truth was estabhshed. 
Sir Isaac saw that a lens which refracts light exactly 
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like a prism must also refract the difTerently colourisd 
rays with different degrees of force, bringing the 
violet rays to a focus nearer the glass than the red 
rays. This is shown in Jig, 2, where LL is a con- 
vex lens, and S, L, SL rays of the sun falling upon it 

Fig. 2. 




in parallel directions. The violet rays existing in 
the white light SL being more refrangible than^ the 
rest, will be more refracted oi bent, and will meet at 
V, foiming there {^ violet image of the sun. In like 
manner the yellow rays will form an image of the 
sun at Y, and so on, the red fays, which are the least 
refrangible, being brought to a focus at R, and there 
forming a red image of the sun. • 

Hence, if we suppose LL to b6 the object-glass of 
a telescope directed to the sim, and MM an eye-glass 
tiu'ough which the eye at E sees magnified the image 
or picture of the sun formed by LL, it cannot see 
distinctly all the different images between R and V. 
If it is adjusted so as to see distmctly the yellow 
image at Y, as it is in the figure, it will not see dis- 
tinctly either the red or violet images, nor indeed any 
of them but the yellow one. There will conse- 
quently be a distinct yellow image, with indistinct 
images of all the other colours, producing great con- 
fusion and indistinctness of vision. As soon as Sir 
Isaac perceived this result of his discovery, he aban- 
doned his attempts to improve the refracting tele- 
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scope, and took into consideration the principle of re- 
flection; and as he found that rays of all colours 
Were reflected regtilarl} , so that the angle of reflec* 
tion was equal to the angle of incidence, he con- 
cluded that, upon this principle, optical instruments 
might be brought to any degree of perfection imasinable^ 
proYided a reflecting substance could be found which 
could polish as finel}r as glass, and reflect as much 
light as glass transmits, and provided a method of 
communicating to it a parabohc figure could be ob- 
tained. These difliculties, however, appeared to him 
very great, and he even thought them insuperable 
when he considered that, as any irrepilarity in a re- 
flecting surface makes the rays deviate five or six 
times more from their true path than similar irregu- 
larities in a refracting surface, a much greater de- 
gree of nicety would he required in figuring reflect- 
ing specula than refracting lenses. 

Such was the progress of Newton's optical dis- 
coveries, when he was forced to quit Cambridge in 
1666 by the plague which then desolated England, 
and more than two years elapsed before he pro- 
ceeded any farther. In 1669 he resumed the inquiry, 
and having thought of a delicate method of polish- 
rag, proper for metals, by which, as he conceived, 
"the figure would be corrected to the last," he began 
to put this method to the test of experiment. At 
this time he was acquainted wi^h the proposal of 
ftfr. James Gregory, contained in his Optica Promota^ 
to construct a reflecting telescope with two concave 
specula, the largest of which had a hole in^ the 
middle of the larger speculum, to transmit the light 
to an eye-glass;* out he conceived that it would be 

* M. Rfift, In hitf Life of Newton, has stated that Newton was pre- 
ceded In the inTention of the reflectkig telescope by Gregory, but proba- 
lly witkout knowing it. It is quite certain^ however, that Newton was 
acquainted with Gregory's inTention, as wpears from, the following 
avowal oC it. ** When \ first applied royself to try the effects of reflec- 
tion, Mr. Gregory^i Optica Promota (printed in the year 1663) having 
QUlMi into my hands, where there Is an tautnunent described with a hole 
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an improTement on this instrument to place the eye* 
glass at the side of the tube, and to reflect the rays 
to it by an oval plane speculum. One of these 
instruments he actually executed with his own 
hands; and he gave an account of it in a letter to a 
friend, dated February 23d, 1668-9, a letter which is 
adso remarkable for containing the first allusion to 
his discoveries respecting colours. Previous to this 
he was in correspondence oh the subject with Mr. 
£nt, afterward Sir George Ent, one of the original 
council of the Royal Society, an eminent medical 
writer of his day, and President of the College of 
Physicians. In a letter to Mr. Ent he had promised 
lin account of his telescope to their mutual friend, 
and the letter to which we now allude contained the 
fulfilment oi that promise. The telescope was six 
inches long. It bore an aperture in the large specu* 
lum something more than-an inch, and as the eye- 
glass was a plano-convex lens, whose focal length 
was one-sixth or one-seventh of an inch, it magni- 
fied about forty times, which, as Newton remarks, 
was more than any six-foot tube (meaning refracting 
telescopes) could do vnth.di^inctness. On account 
of the badness of the materials, however, and the 
want of a good poUsh, it represented objects less 
distinct than a six-feet tube, though hs < still thought 
it would be equal to- a th^ee or four feet tube di- 
rected to common objects. He had seen through it 
Jupiter distinctly vtith his four sate^ites, and also 
the horns or moon-like phases of Venus, though this 
last phenomenon required some niceness in adjusting 
the instrument. 
Although Newton considered this little instru- 



In the midst of ftoe object-slass, to tnuMnnit the light to tm eye-ffUun 
filaced behind it, I bad thence an occasion ofoonsiderinK that soitofcon. 
■truction, and round their disadvantages so great, that I saw it necessary 
before I attempted any thing iu the practice to alter the design of them 
and place the eye«glass at the side of the tube rather than at the middlo. ' 
^UHartoOidentnag, May 4tb, 1672 
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ment as in itself contemptible, yet he regarded it as 
an *^ epitome of what might be done;^ and he ex« 
pressed his conviction that a six-feet telescope might 
be made after this method, which would perform as 
well as a sixty or a hundred feet telescope made in 
the common way; and that if a common refracting 
telescope could be made of the ** purest glass exqui-* 
sitely polished, with the best figure that any geo- 
metrician (Descartes, ^c.) hath or can design,*' it 
would scarcely perform better than a common tele- 
B(iope. This, he adds, mky seem a paradoxical as- 
sertion, yet he continues, " it is the necessary con- 
sequence of some experiments which I have made 
concerning the nature of light.** 

The telescope now desciribed possesses a very pe- 
culiar interest, as being the first reflecting one which 
was ever executed and directed to the heavens. 
James Gregory, indeed, had attempted, in 1664 or 
1665, to construct his instrument. He employed 
Messrs. Rives and Cox, Who were celebrated glass- 
grinders of that time, to execute a concave speculum 
of six feet radius, and likewise a small one; but as 
they had failed in polishing the large one, and as Mr* 
Gregory was on the eve of going abroad; he troubled 
himself no farther -^Bbout the expepment, and the 
tube of the telescope was never made. Some time 
afterward, indeed, he '*made some trials both with a 
little concave and convex speculum,'* but» "pos- 
sessed with the fancy of the defective figure, he 
would not be at the pains to fix every thing in its due 
distance." 

Such were the earliest attempts to construct the 
reflecting telescope, that noble instrument which 
has since effected such splendid discoveries in as- 
tronomy. Looking back from the present advanced 
state of practical science, how great is the contrast 
between the loose specula of Gregory and the fine 
Gregorian telescopes of Hadley, Short, and Veitch, 
•—between the humble six-inch tube of Newton and 
the gigantic instruments of Herschel >ad Ramage. 
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The success of tlus first experiment inspired New- 
ton with fresh zeal, and though his mind was now 
occupied with his optical discoveries, with the ele- 
ments of his method of fluxions, and with the ex- 
panding gemi of his theory of universal gravitation, 
yet with all the ardour of youth he applied himselif 
to the laborious operation of executing another re- 
flecting telescope with his omtu hands. This instru- 
ment, which was better than the first, though it lay 
by him several years, excited some interest at Cam- 
bridge ; and Sir Idaac himself informs us, that ouQ 
of the fellows of Trinity College had completed a 
telescope of the same kmd, which he considered as 
somewhat superior to his own. The existence of 
these telescopes having become known to the Royal 
Society, Newton was requested to send his instrur 
ment for examination to that learned body. He ac- 
cordingly transmitted it to ^T. Oldenburg in Decem- 
ber, 1671, and from this epoch his name began to 
aciquire that celebrity by which it has been so pecu- 
liarly distingmshed. 

On the 11th of January, 1672, it was announced 
to the Royal Society that his reflecting telescope 
had been shown to the king, and had been examined 
by the president, Sir Robert Moray, Sir Paul Neale, 
Sir Christopher Wren, and Mr. Hook. These gen- 
tlemen entertained so liigh an opinion of it, that, in 
order to secure the honour of the contrivance to its 
author, they advised the inventor to send a drawing 
and description of it to Mr. Huygens at Paris. Mr*. 
Oldenburg accordingly drew lip a description of it 
in Latin, which, after being corrected by Mr. New- 
ton, was transmitted to that eminent philosopher. 
This telescope, of which the annexed is an accurate 
drawing, is carefully preserved in the library of the 
Royal Society of London, with the following in- 
scription : — 

*' Invented by Sir Isaac Newton and made toith hu 
own hands 1671." 
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It does not appear that Newton executed any other 
reflecting telescopes than the two we have mentioned. 
He informs us that he repolished and greatly im- 
proved a fourteen-feet object-glass, executed by a 
London aitist, and having proposed in 1678 to sub- 
stitute glass reflectors in place of metallic specula, 
he tried to make a reflecting telescope on this 
principle four feet long, and with a magnifying power 
of 150. The glass was wrought by a London artist, 
and though it seemed well finished, yet, when it was 
quicksilvered on its convex side, it exhibited all over 
the glass innumerable inequalities, which gave an 
indistinctness to every object. He expresses, how- 
ever, his conviction that nothing but good work- 
manship is wanting to perfect these telescopes,^and 
he recommends their consideration *' to the curious 
in figuring glasses." 

For a period of fifty years this reconimendation 
excited no notice. At last Mr. James Short of 
Edinburgh, an artist of consummate skill, executed 
about the year 1730 no fewer than six reflecting 
telescopes with glass specula, three of fifteen inches, 
and three of nine inches in focal length. He found 
it extremely troublesome to give them a true figure 
with parallel surfaces ; and several of them when 
finished turned out useless, in consequence, of the 
veins which then appeared in the glass. Although 
these instruments performed remarkably well, yet 
the light was fainter than he expected, and from this 
cause, combined with the difficulty of finishing them, 
he aftenvard devoted his labours solely to those 
with metallic specula. 

At a later period, in 182^, Mr. G. B. Airy of 
Trinity College, and one of the distinguished suc- 
cessors of Newton in the Lucasian chair, resumed 
the consideration of glass specula, and demonstrated 
that the aberration Soth of figure and of colour 
might be corrected in these instruments. Ui)on this 
ingenious principle Mr. Airy exec uteri more than 
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one telescope, but thoo^ the result of the experi* 
ment was such as to excite hopes of. ultimate suc- 
cess, yet the construction of such instruments is 
still a desideratum in practical science. 

Such were the attempts which Sir Isaac Newton 
made to construct reflecting telescopes ; but notwith« 
standing the success of his labours, neither the phi« 
losopher nor the -practiesd optician seems to have 
had courage to pursue them. A London artist, in- 
deed, undertook to imitate these instruments ; but 
Sir Isaac informs us, that ** he fell much short of 
what he had attained, as he aften^'ard understood 
by discoursing with the under workmen he had em- 
ployed.'* After a long period of fifty years, John 
Hadley, Esq. of Essex, a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, began in 1719 or 1720 to execute a reflecting 
telescope. His scientific knowledge and his manusd 
dexterity fitted him admirably for such a task, and, 
probably after many failures, he constructed two 
targe telescopes about five feet three inches long, 
one of which, with a.speculum six inches in diameter, 
was presented to the Royal Society in 1723. The 
celebrated Dr. Bradley and the Rev. Mr. Pound 
compared it with the great Huygenian refractor 123 
feet long. It bore as high a magnifying power as 
the Huygenian telescope : it showed objects equally 
distinct, though not altogether so clear and bright, 
and it exhibited every celestial object that had been 
discovered by Huygensy — ^the five satellites of Sat- 
urn, the shadow of Jupiter's satellites on his disk, 
the black list in Saturn's ring, and the edge of his 
shadow cast on the ring. Encouraged and instructed 
by Mr. Hadley, Dr. Bradley began the construction 
of reflecting telescopes, and succeeded so well that 
he would have completed one of them, had he not 
been obliged to change his residence. Some time 
afterward he and the Honourable Samuel Mol3meu:K 
undertook the task together at Kew, and attempted 
to e jecute specula about twenty-six inches in focal 
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length ; but notwithst^mding Dr. Bradley^s fonner 
experience, and Mr. Hadley's frequent instructions, 
it was a long time before they succeeded. The first 
good instrument which they finished was in May, 
1724. It was twenty-six inches in focal length ; but 
they afterward completed a very large one of eight 
feet, the largest that had ever been. made. The first 
of these instruments was afterward elegantly Qtted 
up by Mr. Molyneux, and presented to his majesty 
John V. King of Portugal. 

The great object of these two able astronomers 
was to reduce the method of making specula to 
such a degree of certainty that they could be manu- 
factured for public sale. Mr. Hauksbee had indeed 
made a good one about three and a half feet loivgf 
and had proceeded to the execution of two others, 
one of six feet, and another of twelve feet in focal 
length ; but Mr. Scarlet and Mr. Heame, having re- 
ceived all the information which Mr. Molyneui^ had 
acquired, constructed them for public sale ; and the 
reflecting telescope has ever since been an article of 
trade with every regular optician. 

As Sir Isaac Newton was at this time President 
of the Royal Society, he had the high satisfaction 
of seeing his own invention become an instrument 
of public use,^d of great advantage to science, 
and he nodottotfelt the full influence of this triumph 
of his skil^ Still, however, the reflecting telescope 
had not achieved any new discovery m the heavens. 
Tlie latest accession to astronomy had been made 
Dy the ordinary lefractors of Huygens, labouring 
under all the imi)erfections of coloured light; and 
this long pause in astronomical discovery seemed 
to indicate that man had carried to its farthest limits 
Ids power of penetrating into the depths of the uni- 
verse. This, however, was only one of those sta- 
tionary i)ositions from which human genius takes a 
new and a loftier elevation. While the English op- 
ficians were thus practising the recent art of grinding 
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specula, Mr. James Short of Edinburgh was deyot- 
ing to the subject all the energies of liis youthful 
mmd. In 1732, and in the 22d year of his age, he 
began his labours, and he carried to such high per- 
fection the art of grinding and polishing specula, and 
of giving them the true parabolic figure, that, with 
a telescope fifteen inches in focal length, he read in 
the Philosophical Transactions at the distance of 
500 feet, and frequently saw the five satellites of 
Saturn together, — a power which was beyond the 
reach even of Hadley*s six-feet instrument. The 
celebrated Maclaunn compared the telescopes of 
Short. with those made by the best London artists, 
and so great was their superiority, that his small 
telescopes were invariably superior to larger ones 
from London. In 1742, after he had settled as an 
optician in. the metropolis, he executed for Lord 
Thomas Spencer a reflecting telescope, twelve feet 
in focal length, for 630Z. ; in 1752 he completed one for 
the King of Spain, at the expense of 1200/. ; and a 
short time before his death, which took place in 
1768, he finished the specula of the large telescope 
which was mounted equatorially for the observatory 
of Edinburgh by his brother Thomas Shoit, who was 
pfTered twelve hundred guineas for it by the King of 
Denmark. 

Although the superiority of these instruments, 
which were all of the Gregorian form, demonstrated 
the value of the reflecting telescope, yet no skilful 
hand had yet directed it to the heavens ; and it was 
reserved for Dr. Ilerschel to employ it as an instru- 
ment of discovery, to exhibit to the eye of man new 
>vorlds and new systeips, and to bring within tiie 
grasp of his reason those remote regions of space 
to which his imagination even had scarcely ventured 
to extend its power. So early as 1774 he completed 
a Jhe4eet Newtonian reflector, and he afterward 
executed no fewer than two hundred 7 feet, one kun» 
dfed and fifty 10 feet, and eighty 20 feet specula. In 
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1781 he began a reflector thirty feet long, and having 
a speculum thirty-six inches in diameter; and under 
the munificent patronage of George III. he com- 
pleted, in 1789, his gigantic instrument fort^ feet 
long, with a speculum forty^ine and a haljf mches 
in diameter. The genius and perseverance which 
created instruments of sueh transcendaht magnitude 
were not likely to terminate with their construction. 
In the examination of the starry heavens, the ulti- 
mate object of his labours. Dr. Herschel exhibited 
the same exalted qualifications, and in a few years 
he rose from the level of humble Ufe to the enjoy- 
ment of a name more glorious than that of the sages 
and warriors of ancient times, and as immortal as 
the objects with which it will be for ever associated* 
Nor was it in the ardour of the spring of life that 
these triumphs of reason were achieved. Dr. Her- 
schel had reached the middle of his course before 
his career of (Uscovery began, and it was in the au- 
tumn and winter of his days that he reaped the full 
harvest of his glory. The discovery of a new planet 
at the verge of the solar system was the first trophy 
of his skin, and new double and multiple stars, and 
new nebulae, and groups of celestial bodies were 
added in thousands to the system of the universe. 
The spring-tide of knowledge which was thus let in 
upon the human mind continued for a while to spread 
its waves over Europe ; but when it sank to its ebb in 
England, there was no other bark left upon the strand 
but that of the Deucalion of Science, whose home 
had been so long upon its waters. 

During the life of Dr. Herschel, and during the 
reign, and within the dominions of his royal patron, 
four new planets were added to the solar system, 
but they were detected by telescopes of ordinary 
power ; and we venture to state, that since the reign 
of George HI no attempt has been made to keep 
up the continuity of Dr. Herschers discoveries. 

Mr. Herschel, his distinguished son, has indeed 
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& rpleted more than one telescope of considerable 
size ; Mr. Ramage, of Aberdeen, has executed re- 
flectors rivalling almost those of Slough ; — ^and Lord 
Oxmantown, an Insh, nobleman of high promise, is 
now engaged on an instrument of great size. But 
what avail the enthusiasm and the efforts of indi- 
vidual minds in the intellectual rivalry of nations ! 
When the proud science of England pines in obscu* 
rity, blighted by the absence of the royal favour, and 
of the nation^s sympathy; — ^when its chivalry fall 
unwept and unhonoured; — ^how can it sustain the 
conflict against the honoured and marshalled genius 
of foreign lands 1 



CHAPTER rV. 

Be delivers n Course of Optical L^ditres at Cambridge— Ts deeted Fellom 
0^ tht Rjnyal Sodeiy — He cummufiicates to them, his Discoveries on 
the diffinrent RefrangibilUy and Nature of LLght-^Popidar Account 
tif thetn—They involve A»m_ in various Ccntroversies—Jfis JHsyuU 
with Pardies — IAnus-~hwMs—Dr. Hooke and Mr, Huyg^is—Tltt 
h^fiuence (^ these Disputes on ^ke Atind qf. Newton, 

Although Newton delivered a course of lectures 
on optics in the University of Cambridge in the 
years 1669, 1670, and 1671, contiiining his principal 
discoveries relative to the differeat refirangibilitv of 
light, yet it is a singular circumstance, &at these 
discoveries should not have become public through 
the conversation or correspondence of his pupils. 
The Royal Society had acquired no knowledge of 
them till the beginning of 1672, and his reputation 
in that body was founded chieily on his reflecting 
telescope. On the 23d December, 1671, the cele- 
brated Dr. Seth Ward, Lord Bishop of Sarum, who 
was the author of several able works on astronomy, 
and had filled the astronomical chair at Oxford, 
Inropoaed Mr* Newton as a Fellow of the Royal 
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Society. Tlie satisfaction which he derived from tWi 
circumstance appears to have been considerable; 
and in a letter to Mr. Oldenburg, of the 6th January^ 
he says, *• I am very sensible of the honour done 
me by the Bishop of Sarum in proposing me a can- 
didate ; and which, I hope, wQl be further conferred 
npon me by my election into the Societjr ; and if 
80, I shall endeavour to testify my gratitude, by 
communicating what my poor and sohtary endeav- 
ours can effect towards tne promoting your philo- 
sophical designs." His election accordingly took 
place on the 1 ith January, the same day on which 
the Society agreed to transmit a description of his 
telescope to Mr. Huygens at Paris. The notice of 
his election, and the Uianks of the Society for the 
communication of his telescope, were conveyed in 
the same letter, with an assurance that the Society 
" would take care that all right should be done him 
in the matter of this invention." In his next letter 
to Oldenburg, written on the 18th January, 1671-2, 
he announces Tiis opticad discoveries in the following 
remarkable manner: '*I desire that in your next 
letter you would inform me for what time the So- 
ciety continue their weekly meetings; because if 
they continue them for any time, I am purposing 
them, to be considered of and examined, an account 
of a philosophical discovery which induced me to the 
makmg of the said telescope ; and I doubt not but 
will prove much more grateful than the communica- 
tion of that instrument ; being in my judgment the 
oddest, if not the most considerable detection which 
hath hitherto been made in the operations of nature." 
This " considerable detection" was the discovery 
of the different refrangibility of the rays of liffht 
which we have already explained, and which led 
to the construction of his reflecting telescope. It 
was communicated to the Royal Society in a letter 
to Mr. Oldenburg, dated February 6th, and excited 
great interest among its members. The ** solemn 
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tlianks^ of the meetinff wfere ordered to be trans-- 
mitted to its author 6r his "very ingenious dis* 
course.^ A desire was expressed to have it imme* 
diately printed, both for the purpose of having it 
well considered by philosophers, and for " securing 
the considerable notices thereof to the author against 
the arrogations of others;" and Dr. Seth Ward, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Hooke 
were desired to peruse and consider it, and to bring, 
in a report upon it to the Society. 

The kindness of this distinguished body, and the 
anxiety which they had already evinced for his 
reputation, excited on the part of Newton a corres- 
ponding feeling, and he gladly accepted of their pro- 
posal to publish his discourse in the monthly num* 
bers in Which the Transactions were then given to 
the world. ** It was an esteem," says he,* *' of the 
Royal Society for most candid and able judges in 
philosophical matters, encouraged me to present 
them with that discourse of light and colours, which 
since they have so favourably accepted of, 1 do ear- 
nestly desire you to return them my cordial thanks. 
I before thought it a great favour to be made a 
member of that honourable body; but I am now 
more sensible of the advantages ; for believe me, 
sir^ I do not only esteem it a duty to concur with 
you in the bromotion of real knowledge ; but a great 
privilege, that, instead of exposing (uscourses to a 
prejudiced and common multitude, (by which means 
many truths have been baffled and lost), I may with 
freedom apply myself to so judicious and impartial 
an assembly. As to the printing of that letter, I am 
satisfied in then judgment, or else I should have 
thought it too straight and narrow for public view* 
I designed it only to those that know how to im- 
prove upon hints of things; and^ therefore, to spare 
teidiousiless,. omitted many such remarks aokl ex^ 

* l«tt«r to OldMitNir^Fetaniaiy 10^ 1871. 
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periments as micht be coHected by considering the 
assigned laws of refractioDs; some of which I be- 
lieve, with the generality or men, would yet be 
almost as taking as any I described. But yet, siace 
the Royal Society have thought it fit to appear pub- 
licly, I leave it to their pleasure : and perhaps to 
supply the aforesaid defects, I may send you some 
more of the experiments to second it (if it iw so 
thoug-ht fit), ill the ensuing Transactions." 

Following the orderwhichNewtonhiraaelfadopted, 
we hare, in the preceding chapter, given an account 
of the leading doctrine ,of the different refrangibility 
of light, and of the attempts to improve the reflect- 
ing telescope which that discovery suggested. We 
shall now, therefore, endeavour to m^e the reader 
acquainted with the other discoveries respecting 
colours which he at this time commoideated to the 
Soy a) Society. 

Having determined, byexperiments Fig. 4. 
already described, that a l>eam oi' 
white light, as emitted from the, sun, ( 
consisted of seven dilTerent colours, I 
which possess different degrees of S 
refrangibility, he measured the le- r 
lative extent of the coloured spaces, 
and found them to have the propor- U 
tjons shown in fig. 4, which rep- K 
resents the prismi^ie spectrum, and JF 
«liich is nothing more than an elon- H 
gated image of the sun produced by 1 
Uie rays ^ing separated in different g 
degrees from their original direction, 1 
the red being refracted Ucut, and th@ ■ 
violet moil powerfully. I 

If we consider Ught as consisting I 
of minute particles of matter, we may I 
form some notion of its decomposi- 1 
tion by the prism from the following 1 
popular illustratioin. If we take steel 
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ifilin^ of seyen difTerent degfrees of fineness and 
mix them together, there are two ways in which we 
may conceive the mass to be decomposed, or, what 
is the same thing, £dl the seven different kinds of 
filings separated from each other. By means of 
seven sieves of different degrees of fineness, and so 
made that the finest will just transmit the finest 
powder and detain all the rest, while the next in 
fineness transmits the two finest powders and detains 
all the rest, and so on, it is obvious that all the pow* 
ders may be completely separated from each other. 
If we again mix sdl the steel filings, and laying them 
upon a table, hold high above them a flat bar magnet, 
so that none of the filings are attracted, then if we 
bring the magnet nearer £md nearer, w§ shall come 
to a point where the finest filing are drawn up to it 
These being removed, and uic magnet brought 
nearer still, the next finest powders will be attracted, 
and so on till we have thus drawn out of the mass 
all the powders in a separate state. We may con- 
ceive the bar magnet to be inclined to the surface 
of the steel filings, and so moved over the mass, 
that at the end nearest to them the heaviest or 
coarsest will be attracted, and all the remotest and 
the finest or lighter filings, while the rest are* at* 
tracted to intermediate points, so that the seven 
differe^t filings are not only separated, but are found 
adhering in separate patches to the surface of the 
flat magnet The first of these methods, with the 
sieves, may represent the process of decomposing 
light, by which certain rays of white light are ab- 
sorbed, or stifled, or stopped in passing through 
bodies, while certain other rays are transmitted. 
The second method may represent the process of 
decomposing light by refraction, or by the attraction 
of certain rays farther from their onginal direction 
than other rays, and the different patches of filings 
tfpon the flat magnet may represent the spaces on 
the spectrum* 



When a beam of white light is decomposed into 
the Bcven -different colours of the spectnini, any 
pajticiilar colour, when once eeparated from the 
rest, is not susceptible of any clianee, or Tarther 
decomposition, whether it is refracted uiraug^ prisms 
or reflected from mirrors. It may become fainter 
or brighter, but Newton never could, by any process, 
alter its coloiu' or its refrangibilit^. 

Among the various bodies which act upon light, 
it is conceivable that there might have been aome 
which acted least upon the violet rays and most 
ui>on the red rays. Newton, however, found that 
tliis never took place; but that the same degree of 
refrangibiUty always belonged to the same colour, 
and the same colour to the same degree of refian- 
gibitity. 

Having thus determined that the seven different 
colours of the spectrum were original or simple, he 
was led to the conclusion that whitenesa or white 
light is a compound of all the seven colours of the 
spectrum, in the proportions in which they are rep- 
resented in fig. 4. In order to prove this, or what 
is called the recompoEition of white light out of die 
Kven colours, he employed three different meihods. 

When the tieam RR was separated mio its ele- 
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mentarr <toIont« bv the prism ABC, he received the 
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colours on another prism BCB', held either close to 
the tirst or a little behind it, and by the opposite re- 
fraction of this prism they were all refracted back 
into a beam of white light BW, which fonned a 
white circular image on the wall at W, similar to 
what took place before any of the prisms were 
placed in its way. 

The other method of recomposing white light 
consisted in making the spectrum fall upon a lens at 
some distance from it. When a sheet of wliite 
paper was held behind the lens, and removed to a 
proper distance, the colours were all refracted into 
a circular spot, and ^ blended as to reproduce light 
80 perfectly white as not to differ sensibly from the 
direct light of the sun. 

The last method of recompo&ing white light was 
one more suited to vulgar apprehension. It con- 
sisted in attempting to compound a white by mix- 
ing the coloured powders used by painters. He 
was aware that such colours, from their very nature, 
could not compose a pure white ; but even this im- 
perfection in the experiment he removed by an in- 
genious device* He accordingly mixed one part of 
red lead J four parts of blue bice, and a proper propor- 
tion of orpiment and verdigris. This mixture was 
duuj like wood newly cut, or like the human skin. 
He now took one-tliird of the mixture and rubbed 
it thickly on the floor of his room, where the sun 
shone upon it through the opened casement, and be- 
side it, in the shadow, he laid a piece of white paper 
of the same size. " Then going from them to the 
distance of twelve or eighteen feet, so that he could 
not discern the unevenness of the surface of the 
powder nor the little shadows let fall from the gritty 
particles thereof; the powder appeared intensely 
white, so as to transcend even the paper itself in 
whiteness.^ By adjusting the relative illuminatiou 
of the powders and the paper, he was able to 
'make them both appear of the very same degr*^e ot 

E9 
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whiteness. " For," sayB he, " when I was trying 
this, a friend comii^g to visit me, I stopped him at 
the door, and before I told him what the colours 
were, or what I was doing, I asked him which of the 
two whites were the best^ ar\d wherein they differed! 
And after he had at that distance viewed them well, he 
answered, that they were both good whites, and that 
he could not say which was best, nor wherein their 
colours differed," Hence Newton^ inferred thai 
perfect whitenps may be compounded of different 
colours. 

As all the various shades of colour which appear 
in the material world can be imitated by intercept- 
ing certain rays in the spectrum, and uniting all the 
rest, and as bodies always appear of the same colour 
as the light in which they are placed, he concluded, 
that the colours of natural bodies are not qualities 
inherent in the bodies themselves, but arise from the 
disposition of the particles of each body to stop or 
absorb certain rays, and thus to reflect more copiously 
the rays which are not thus absorbed. 

No sooner were these discoveries given to the 
world than they were opposed with a degree of viru- 
lence and ignorance which have seldom been com- 
bined in scientific controversy. Unfortunately for 
Newton, the Royal Society cont^ned few individuals 
of pre-eminent talent capable of appreciating the 
truth of his discoveries, and of protecting him against 
the shafts of his envious and ignorant assailants. 
This eminent body, while they held his labours in 
the highest esteem^ were still of opinion that his 
discoveries were fair subjects of discussion, and 
their secretary accordingly qommunicated to him ail 
the papers which were written in opposition to his 
views. The first of these was by a Jesuit named 
Ignatius Pardies, Professor of Mathematics at Cler- 
mont, who pretended that the elongation of the sun's 
image arose fiom the inequal incidence of the dif- 
ferent rays on the first fa^e.of the prism, although 
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Newton Ikad demonstrated in his own discourse that 
fhis was not the case. In April, 1672, Newton trans- 
mitted to Oldenburg a decisive reply to the animad- 
versions of Pardies ; but, unwilling to be vanquished, 
this disciple of Descartes took up a fresh position, 
and maintained that the elongation of the spectrum 
might be explained by the diffusion of light on the 
hypothesis of Grimaldi, or by the diffusion of undu- 
lations on the h3rpothe8is of Hook. Newton again 
replied to these feeble reasonings ; but he contented 
himself with reiterating his original experiments, 
and confirming them by more popular arguments, 
and the vanquished Jesuit wisely quitted the field. 

Another combatant soon sprung up in the person 
of one Francis Linus, a ph3'^8ieian m Liege,* who, 
on the 6th October, 1674, addressed a letter to a 
friend in London, containing animadversions on 
Newton's doctrine of colours. He boldly afhrms, 
that in a perfectly clear sky the image of the sim 
made by a prism is never elongated, and that the 
spectrum observed by Newton was not formed by 
the true sunbeams, but by rays proceeding from 
some bright cloud. In support of these assertions, 
he isippesds to frequently repeated experiments on 
the refractions and reflections of light which he 
had exhibited thirty years before to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, " who took notes upon them ;" and he un- 
blUshingly states, that, if Newton had used the 
same industry as he did, he would never have 
'Hakefi so impossible a task in hand, as to explain 
the difference between the length and breadth of 
the spectrum by the received laws of refraction.'* 
When this letter was shown to Newton, he refused 

* This gentlemmn waa the author of a paper in the Philoeophieal 
Transactionfi, entitled '* Optical Assertions concerning the Rainbow* 
How such a paper could be pubtiKhf d by no learn<Hi a body seems in the 
present day utterly incomprehensible. The dials which Linus erected 
at Liege, and which were the originals of thoHe rornieRly in the Priory 
Gardens in London, are noticed in the Philosophical Tranfiactions Iv 
170SL lo one of them the hours were distlngu slicd by touch. 
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to answer it ; but a letter was sent to Linus referring 
faini to the answer to Pardies, and assuring hitn thaS 
the experiments on the spectrum were made when 
there was no bright cloud in the heavens. This 
reply, however, did not satisfy the Dutch experi- 
mentalist. On the 26th February, 1675, he addressed 
another letter to his fnend, in which he gravely 
attempts to prove that the experiment of Newton 
was not made in a clear day; — ^that the prism was 
not close to the hole,— ^and that the length of the 
spectrum was not perpendicular, or parallel to the 
length of the prism. Such assertions could not but 
irritate even the patient mind of Newton. He more 
than once declined the earnest request of Oldenburg 
to answer these observations; he stated, that, as 
the dispute referred to matters of fact, it could only 
be decided before competent witnesses, and he 
referred to the testimony of those who had seen 
his experiments. The entrea ties of Oldenburg, how- 
ever, prevailed over his own better judgment, and^ 
** lest 'Mr. Linus should make the more stir," this 
great man was compelled to draw up a long and 
explanatory reply to reasonings utterly contempti- 
ble, and to assertions altogether unfounded. This 
answer, dated November 13th, 1676, could scarcely 
have been perused by Linus, who was dead on the 
15th December, when his pupil Mr. Gascoigne, took 
up the gauntlet, and declared that Linus had shown 
to various persons in Liege the experiment which 
proved the spectrum to be circular, and that Sir 
Isaac could not be more confident on his side 
than they were on the other. He admitted, how- 
ever, that the different results might arise from dif- 
ferent ways of placing the prism. Pleased with the 
•* handsome genius of Mr. Gascoigne's letter," New 
ton replied even to it, and suggested that the spec- 
tnmi seen by Linus may have been the circular one 
formed by one reflexion, or, what he thought more 
probable, the circular one formed by two refraction^ 
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ind one intervening reflection from the base of the 
prism, which, would be coloured if the prism was 
not an isosceles o^d. This suggestion seems to 
have enlightened the Dutch philosophers. Mr. Gas- 
coi^e, having no conveniences for making the ex* 

Esrunents pointed out by Newton, requested Mr. 
ucas of Liege to perform them in his own house* 
This ingenious individual, whose paper gave great 
satisfaction to Newton, and deserves the highest 
praise, coniurmed the leading results of the English 
philosof^er ; but though the refracting angle of his 
prism was 60^ and the refractions equal, he never 
could obtain a spectrum whose length tiras more 
thai, from three to three and a Aa(/* times its breadth, 
while Newton found the length to \iefive times its 
breadth. Jn our author^s reply, he directs his atten- 
tion principally to this point of difference. He 
repeated his measures with each of the three angles 
of three different prisms, and he affirmed that %• 
Lucas might nuike sure to find the image as long or 
lon^ than he had yet donej by taking a prism with 
plain surfaces, and with an angle of 66^ or 67^. 
He admitted that the smallness of the angle in ]Vfr» 
Lucas's prism, viz. 60°, did not account for the 
shortness of the speetrum which he obtained with 
it; and he observed in one of his own prisms that 
the length of the image was greater in proportion 
to the refracting angle than it should have been ; an 
effect which he ascribes to its having a greater 
refractive {)ower. There is every reason to beUeve 
that the prism of Lucas had actually a lessf^disper- 
sive power than that of Newton ; and had the Dutch 
philosopher measured its refractive powei instead 
of guessing it, or had Newton been less confident 
than he was* that all other prisms must give a 

* Newton ipeaks wftb iitnfnilar poaltiTmait on this oableet. *< For J 
know," says he, "chat Mr. Lucao'to obeerrations etmvot hold where tho 
pBflnaeting angle of the prtem ie flill 60^« and the day is clear, and tht 
AUl Fength oC the odunre is measured, and the btvadth of the ImaM 
•Bswen to the siui's diameter: «nd Meinf lam «eU oantra^ of tfii 
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cpectrum of the same length as his in relation to ita 
, refracting angle and its index of refraction, the in- 
vention of the achromatic tel^^scope would have 
been the necessary result. The objections of Lucas 
drove our author to eiiperiments which he had never 
before made, — to measure accurately the lengths of 
the spectra with different prisms of diiTerent angles 
and difierent refractive powers ; and had the Dutch 
philosopher maintained his position with more ob- 
stinacy, he would have . conferred a distinguished 
favour upon science, and would have, rewarded 
Newton for all the vexation which had sprung from 
the minute discussion of his optical experiments. 

Such was the termination of his disputes with the 
Putch philosophers, and it can scarcely be doubted 
that it post him more trouble to detect the origin of 
his adversaries' blunders, than to ests^blish the great 
truths which they had attempted to overturn^ 

Harassing as such a controversy must have been 
to a philosopher like Newton, yet it did not touch 
those deep-seated feelings which characterize the 
noble and generous mind. No rival jealousy yet 
pointed the arguments of his opponents ; — ^no charges 
of plagiarism were yet directed against his persoiial 
character. These aggravations of scientific contro- 
versy, however, he was destined to endure ; and in 
the dispute which he was (galled to maintain both 
against Hooke and Huygens, the agreeable con- 
sciousness of grappling with men of kindred powers 
was painfully imbittered by the personality an4 
jealousy with which it was conducted. i 

Dr. Robert Hooke was about seven years older 
than Newton, and was one of the ninety«>eight 
oijginal or unelected members of the Royal Society. 



tretb and exactnew of my own obtenrattons, T sbaU be imwilUng to bn 
diverted by any other expcrimenta (Vom' having a Air end made of thiia 
In the flrRt place.** On the rappoeition that hia prinm was one of rert 
low dispersive imwer, Mr. Lucas micnt, with porfeet uruth, have iiaai 
Ibe very same langoage towards Newton.. 
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He possessed great versatility of talent, yet, though 
his genius was of the most original cast, and his 
acquirements extensive, he had not devoted himself 
with fixed purpose to any particular branch of 
knowledge. His numerous and ir.s^enious inven- 
tions, of which it is impossible to speak too highly, 
gave to his studies a practical turn which unfitted 
nim for that continuous labour which physical re- 
searches so imperiously -demand. Tne subjects 
of light, however, j^id of gravitation seem to have 
deeply occupied his thoughts before Newton ap- 
peared in the same field, and there can be no doubt 
that he had made considerable progress in both of 
these inquiries. With a mind less divergent in its 

gursuits, and more endowed with patience of thought, 
e might have unveiled the mysteries in which both 
these subjects were enveloped, and preoccupied the 
intellectual throne which was destined for his rival ; 
but the infirm state of his health, the peevishness 
of temper which this occasioned, the number of 
unfinished inventions from which he looked both 
for fortune and fame, and, above all, his inordinate 
love of reputation, distracted and broke down the 
energies of his powerful intellect. In the more 
matured inquiries of his rivals he recognised, and 
often truly, his own incompleted speculations ; and 
when^he saw others reaping the harvest for which 
he had prepared the ground, and of which he had 
sown the seeds, it was not easy to suppress the 
mortification which their success inspired. In the 
history of science, it has always been a difficult task 
to adjust the rival claims of competitors, when the 
one was allowed to have completed what the other 
was acknowledged to have begun. He who com- 
mences an inquiry, and publishes his results, often 
goes much farther than he has announced to the 
world, and, pushing his speculations into the very 
heart of the subject frequently submits them to th6 
ear of friendship. From the pedestal of his pub- 
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fished labours his rival begins his reseaiiches^ and 
brings them to a successful issue ; while he has in 
reality done nothing more than complete and de* 
monstrate the imperfect speculations of his prede*' 
cessor. To the world, and to himself, he is no 
doubt in the position of the principal discoverers 
but there is still some apology for his rival when 
he brings forward his unpublished labours ; and some 
excuse for the exercise of personal feeling, when he. 
measures the speed of his rival by his own proximity 
to the goaL 

The conduct of Dr. Hooke would have been 
viewed with some such feelin?, had not his arro* 
gance on other bccasions checked the natural cur* 
rent of our sympathy. When Newton presented 
his reflecting telescope to the Royal Society, Dr* 
Hooke not only criticised the instrument with undue 
severity, but announced that he possessed an infal- 
lible method of perfecting all kinds of optical instru* 
ments, so that '* whatever almost hath been in 
notion and ims^nation, or desired in optics^ may 
be performed with great facility, and truth.** 

Hooke had beeii strongly impressed with the 
belief, that li^ht consisted in the undulations of a 
highly elastic medium pervading all bodies; and, 
guided by his experimental investigation of t]ie phe* 
nomena of difiVaction, he had even announced the 
great principle of interference^ which has performed 
such an important part in modem science* Regard* 
lug himself) therefore, as in possession of the true 
theory of light, he examined the discoveries of 
Newton in their relation to his own speculative 
views, and, finding that their author was disposed to 
consider that element as consistmg of material par* 
ticles^ he did not scruple to reject doctrines which 
he belieyed to be incompatible with truth* Dr. 
Hooke was too accurate an observer not to admit 
the general correctness of Newton*s observations. 
He ^owed the existence of. different refractions. 
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the nnchangeableness of the simple coloursy and the 
production of white tight by the anion of all the 
colours of the spectrum ; but he maintained that t^e 
different refractions arose from the splitting and 
rarefying of ethereal pulses, and that there are only 
two colours in nature, viz. red and violet^ which pro- 
duce by their mixture all the rest, and which ans 
themselves formed by the two sides of a split pulse 
or undulation. 

» In reply to these observations, Newton wrote an 
able letter to Oldenburg, dated June 11, 1673, in 
which he examined with great boldness and force 
of argument the various objections of his oppotient, 
and maintained the truth of his doctrine of "colours* 
as indepjendent of the two hypotheses respecting 
the origin and production of light. He acknow- 
ledged his own partiality to the doctrine of the 
materiality of light ; he pointed out the defects of 
the undulatory theory ; he brought forwanl new ex*, 
periments in confimiat^'on of his former results; 
and he refuted the opini ms orHooke respecting the 
existence of only two simple colours. No reply 
was made to the po we til aifuments Df Newton; 
and Hooke contented h nself with laying before tlMi 
Society his curious ob? "rations on the colom? of 
eoap-bubbles, and of plates of air, and in pmvuing 
bis experiments on the diffraction of liffht, which, 
after an interval of two years, he laid before the 
i^amebody. 

After he had thus silenced the most powerful of 
his adversaries, Newton was again called upon to 
defend liimself ajpdnst a new enemy. Ohristian 
Huvgens, an eminent mathematician and natural 
philosopher, who, like Hooke, had maintained the 
undulatory theory of light, transmitted to Olden* 
burg various animadversions on the Newtbnian doc- 
trine ; but though his knowledge of optics was of 
the most extensive kind, ^t his objections were 
nearly as groundless as those of his less enlightened 

V 
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countiymsin. Attached to his own hypothesis re* 
specting the nature of iight^ namely, to the system 
of undiidation, he seems, like Dr. Hooke, to liave 
regarded the discoveries of Newton as calculated to 
overturn it ; but his principal objections related to 
the composition of colours, and particularly of white 
light, which he alleged could be obtained from the 
union of two colours, yellow and blue. To this and 
similar objections, Nswton replied that the colours 
in question were not simple yellows and blues, but 
were compound colours, in which, together, all the 
colours of the spectrum were themselves blended $ 
aud though he evinced some strong traces of feeling 
at being again put upon his^defence, yet his high 
respect for Huygens induced him to enter with 
patience on a fresh development of his doctrine. 
Huygens felt the reproof which the tone of this 
answer so gently conveyed, and in writing to Olden* 
burg, he used the expKression, that Mr« Newton 
** maintained his doctrine with some concern." To 
this our author replied, " As for Mr. Huygens's ex- 
pression, I confess it was a little ungrateful .to me, 
to meet with objections which had been answered 
before, without having the least reason given me 
why those answers were insufii6ient.** But though 
Huygens appears in this controversy ' as a rash 
objector to the Newtonian doctrine, it was after- 
ward the fate of Newton to play a similar part 
against the Dutch philosopher. When Huygens 
published his beautiful law of double refraction in 
Iceland spar, founded on the finest experimental 
analysis of the phenomena, though presented as a 
resmt of the undulatory system, Newton not only 
rejected it, but substituted for it another law entirely 
inconsistent with the experiments of Huygens, whicb 
Newton himself had praised, and with those of at 
su(;ceeding philosophers. 

The in£ience of these controversies on the mind 
of Newton seems to have been highly exciting 
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Eren the satisfaction of humbling all his antago- 
nists he did not feel as a sufficient compensation 
for the disturbance of his tranquillity. ** 1 intend," 
says he,* '' to be no farther solicitous about matters 
of philosophy. And therefore I hope you will not 
take it ill if you find me never doing any thing more 
ill that kind ; or rather that you will favour me in 
my determination, by preventmg, so far as you can 
conveniently, any objections or other philosophical 
letters that may concern me.** In a subsequent let* 
ter in 1675, he says, *' I had some thoughts of writing 
a further discourse about colours, to be read at one 
of your assemblies ; but find it yet against the grain 
to put pen to paper any more on that subject ;" and 
in a letter to Leibnit2, dated December the 9th, 1675, 
he observes, *' I was so persecuted with discussions 
arising from the publication of my theory of light, 
that I blamed my own imprudence for parting with 
so substantial a blessing as my quiet to run after a 
shadow," 
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itittake afVeapm. M VKpfosmg that the hnprovemeiif nf Refracting 
■ Teieaeopes was kopelett — Mr. Hall invetUt the AehmnuUic Teleaeope 
— Principles of the Achromatic Telescope explained— It is re-inventei 
hy DoU(md, cmd improved by /vture Artists— Dr. Blair's ApUmntis 
Telescope-Mistakes m Newton's Analysis t^ the Spectrum— Mcdan 
Discoveries respecting the Structure <ffthe Spectrum. 

The new doctnnes of the composition of hght, 
and of the (Jifferent refrangibihty of the rays which 
compose it, having been thus established upon an 
impregnable' basis, it will be interesting to take a 
general view of the changes which they have under- 

, T fitter to Oldenburg in 1672. contiUning his flrst r^r^y tr Haygeai. 
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gone since the time of Newton, and of their influ- 
ence on the progress of optical discovery. 

There is no lact in the history of science more 
singular than that Newton should have believed 
that all bodies produced spectra of equal length, or 
separated the red and violet rays to equal distances 
when the refractidu of the mean rays was the 
same* This opinion, unsupported by experiments, 
and not even sanctioned by any theoretical views, 
seems to have been impressed upon his mind with 
all the force of an axiom.* Even the shortness of 
the spectrum observed by Lucas did not rouse him 
to further inquiry ; and when, under the influence 
of this blind conyiction he pronounced the improve- 
ment of the refracting telescope to be desperate, he 
checked for a long, time the progress of mis branch 
of science, and furnished to future philosophers a 
lesson which cannot be too deeply studied. 

In 1729) about two years after the death of Sir 
Isaac, an individual uiiJuiown to science broke the 
spell in which the subject of the spectrum had been 
so singularly bound. Mr. Chester More Hall, of 
More Hall in Essex, while studying the mechanism 
of the human eye, was led to suppose that tele* 
scopes might be improved by a combination of 
lenses of different refractive powers, and he actually 
completed several object-glasses upon this principle. 
The steps by which he arrived at such a construc- 
tion have not been recorded ; but it is obvious that 
he must have discovered what escaped the sagacity 
of Newton, that prisms made of different kinds of 

* In tn experiment n^ade by Newt^on, be had oc<:a«ion to oonntertct 
the reOaetion of a prinn of glass by another prism oC water; and had 
he completed the experiment, and studied the resnlt of it, he ooold not 
have fhiled to obsenre a quantitv of uncorrected colour, ^hich would 
have led him to tbe discovery of the different dispersive powers of bodies. 
But in order to incKenw tbe vefhictive power of tbe water, he mixed 
with it a little sugar of lead, the high dispersive power of which seems 
to have rendered the dispersive power, of the water equal to that of tlw 
fflass, and thus to have oorrectca the uncompensated colour of the glass 
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glass produced different degrees of separation of the 
red and violet rays, or gave spectra of different 
lengths when the refraction of the middle ray of the 
spectrum was the same. 

In order to explain how such a property led him 
to the construction of a telescope without colour, or 
an achromatic telescope, let us take a lens LL of 
crown or plate^ glass, whose focal length LV is 
about twelve inches. When the sun's rays SL, 

Fig. 6. 




8L fall upon it, the red will, be refracted to R, the 
yellow to 'Y, and the violet to V. If we now place 
behind it ^ concave lens // of the same glass, »id 
of the same focus or curvature, it will be found, 
both* by experiment and by drawing the refracted 
rays, according to the rule?* given in elementary 
works, that the concave glass U will refract the 
rays LR, LR into LS', LS', and the rays LV, LV 
into LS', LS' free of all colour ; but as these rays 
will be parallel, the two lenses will not have a 
focus, and consequently cannot form an image so 
as to be used as the object-gl'dss of a telescope. 
TThis is obiious from another consideration; for 
since the curvatures of the convex and concave 
lenses are the same, the two put together will be 
exactly the same as if they were formed out of a 
single piece of glass, having parallel surfaces like a 
watch-glass, so that the parallel rays of light SL| 

F3 
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6L will pass on in the same direction LS', LS* 
aAected by equal and opposite refractions as in a 
piece of plane glass. 

Now, since the convex lens LL separated the 
white light SL, SL uito its component coloured 
rays, LV, LV being the extreme violet, and LR 
LR the extreme red ; it follows that a similar con- 
cave lens of the same glass is capable of uniting 
into white light LS', LS' rays, as much separated 
as LV, LR are. Consequently, if we take a con- 
cave lens // of the same, or of a greater refractive 
power than the convex one, and having the power 
of uniting rays farther separated than LV, LR are» 
a less concavity in the lens // will be sufficient to 
unite the rays LV, LR into a white tay LS' ; but 
as the lens // is now less concave than, the lens LL 
is convex; the concavity will predominate, and the 
uncoloured rays LS', LS' will no longer be parallel, 
but will converge to some point 0, where they will 
form a colourless or achromatic image of the sun. 

The effect now described may 1^ obtained by 
making the convex lens LL of crown or of plate 
glass, and the concave one of fiint glass, or that of 
which wineglasses are made. If the concave lens 
U has a greater refractive power than LL, wkich is 
always the case, the only eifect of it will be to 
mftke the rays converge to a focus more remote 
than O, or to render a less curvature nei^essary m 
Uy\iQv& fixed for the focus of the combined lenses* 

Such is the principle of the achromatic telescope 
as constructed by Mr. Hall. Tliis ingenious indi- 
vidual employed working opticians to grind his 
lenses, and he furnished them with the radii of the 
surfaces, which were adjusted to correct the aber- 
ration of figure as well as of colour. His invention, 
therefore, was not an accidental combination of a 
convex and a concave lens of diKferent kinds of 
glass, which might have i)een made merely for ex- 
periment; but it was a complete achromatic tele* 
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ioope« founded on a thorough knowledge of the 
different dispersive powers of crown and flint glass. 
It is a curious circumstance, however, in the his- 
tory of the telescope, that this invention was ac- 
tuall]^ lost. Mr.. Hall never published any account 
of his labours, and it is probable that he kept them 
secret till he should be able to present his instru- 
ment to the public in a more perfect form ; and it 
was not tin John Dollond had discovered the pro- 
perty of light upon which the instrument depends* 
and had actually constructed many fine telescopes, 
that the previous labours of Mr. Hall were laid be- 
fore the public* From this period the achromatic 
telescope underwent gradual im^provement, and by 
the successive labours of Dollond, Ramsden, Blair, 
Tulley, Guinand, Lerebours, and FVaunhofer, it has 
become one of the most valuable instruments in 
j[)hysical science. 

Although the achromatic telescope, as constructed 
by Dollond, was founded on the principle that the 
spectra formed b]^ crown and flint glass differed 
only in their relative lengths, when Sie refraction 
of the mean ray was the same, yet by a more mi» 
nute examination of the best instruments, it was 
found that they exhibited white or luminous objects 
tinged on one side with a green fringe, and on the 
other with otle of a claret colour. These coloi^rs, 
which did not arise from any defect of skill in the 
artist, were found to arise from a difference in the 
extent of the coloured spaces in two equal spectra 
fonned by crown and by flint glass. This property 
was called the irratumality of the coloured spaces, 
and the uncorrected colours which remained when 
the primary spectfum of the crown glass was cor- 
rected by the primary spectrum 6f the flint glass 
were called the secondary or readual spectrum* By 

* fiee the uticlo Optios in tlw BAMbwrgk EtteyeloptBdia, vol zv 
f 409, note. 
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a happy contrivance, which it would be out of place 
liere to describe, Dr. Blair succeeded in correcting 
ttiis secondary spectrum, or in removing the green 
and claret-coloured fringes which appeared m the 
best telescope^, and to this contrivance he gave the 
name of the Aplanatic Telescope, 

But while Newton thus overlooked these remark* 
able properties of the prismatic spectrum, as formed 
by different bodies, he committed some considera- 
ble mistakes in his examination of the spectrum 
which was under liis own immediate examination. 
It does not seem to have >occurred to him that the 
relations of the coloured spaces must be greatly 
modified by the angular magnitude of the sun or the 
luminous body, or aperture from which the spec- 
trum is obtained ; and misled by an apparent ana- 
logy between the length of the coloured spaces and 
the divisions of a musical chord,* he adopted the 
latter, as representing the proportion of the col-' 
oured spaces in every beam or white light. Had 
two other observers, one situated in Mercury, and 
the other in Jupiter, studied the prismatic spectrum 
of the sun by the Siime instruments, and with the 
same sagacity as Newton, it is demonstrable that 
they would have obtained very different results. On 
account of the apparent magmtude of the sun in Mer- 
cuiipr, the observer there would obtain a spectrum 
entirely with^>ut greeny having redy orange^ and yeU 
law at one end, tne white in the middle, and termi- 
nated at the other end with blue and violeL The 
observf^r in Jupiter would, on the contrary, have 
obtained a spectrum in which the colours were 
much more condensed. On the planet Saturn a 
spectrum exactly similar would have been obtainedt 

* "This resalt was ohralned,'* as Newton says, **by an assistant 
whose eyes wnre more criti al ttwn mine,and wbo. by right lines drawn 
■cnns the Hpectrum, noted ihe confines of the colours. And this oper»> 
lion beini; divers times ropoaied both on the same and on soTeral papera^ 
I found that the obaervaiiona agreed well aaoiigb with one aoocliar.'^— 
Omca, Part II. Book UL 
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notwithstanding the greater diminutiQn of the ^un's 
apparent diameter. It may no^ be asked, which of 
all these spectra are we to consider as exhibiting 
the number, and arrangement, and . extent of the 
coloured spaces proper to be adopted as the. true 
analysis of a solar ray. 

The spectrum observed by Newton has surely no 
claim to our notice, merely because it was observed 
apon the surface of the earth* The spectrum ob- 
tained in Mercury affords lio analysis at all of the 
incident beata, the colours being almost all com- 
pound, and not homogeneous, and that of Newton 
issuable to the same objection. Had Newton ex- 
amined his spectrum under the very same circum- 
stances in winter and in summer, he would have 
found the analysis of the beam more complete in 
summer, on account of the diminution of the sun^s 
diameter; and, therefore, we are entitled to say that 
neither the number nor the extent of the colonized 
spaces, as given by Newton, are those which belong 
to homogeneous and uncompounded light. 

The spectnun obtained in Jupiter and Saturn is 
the only one where the analysis is complete, as it is 
incapable of having its. character altered by any far<- 
ther diminution of the sun's diameter. Hence we 
are forced to conclude, not only that the number 
ajid extent of the primitive homogeneous colours, 
as given by Newton, are incorrect ; but that if he had 
attempted to analyze some of the primitive tints in 
the spectrum, he would have found them decidedly 
composed of heterogeneous rays. There is one 
consequence of these observations which is some- 
what interesting. A rainbow formed in summer, 
when the sun*s diameter is least, must have its col- 
ours more condensed and homogeneous than in win- 
ter, when the size of its disk is a maximum, and 
when the upper or the under Umb of the sun is 
eclipsed, a rainbow formed at that time will lose 
ei^ely the yellow rays, and have the green and tb^ 
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red in perfect contact. For the same reason, a rdn* 
bow formed in Venus and Mercury will be destitute 
of green rays, and have a brilliant bow of white 
light separating two coloured arches; while in Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgian planet, the bow 
will exhibit only four homogeneous colours. 

From his ansUysis of the solar spectrum, Newton 
concluded, " that to the same degree of refrangibility 
ever belonged the same colour, and to the same 
colour ever belonged the same degree of refrangi- 
bility ;** and hence he inferred, that red^ orange, yeU 
lawj greeny blue, indigo, and violet were primary and 
simple colours. He admitted, indeed, that *Uhe 
same colours in specie with these primary ones may 
bd also produced by composition. For a mixture of 
yeUow and blue makes green, and of red and yellow 
makes orange ;** but such compound colours were 
easily distinguished from the simple colours of the 
spectrum by the circumstance, that they are always 
capable of being resolved by the action of the prism 
into the two colours which compose them. 

This view of the composition of the spectrum 
might have long remained unchallenged, had we not 
been able to apply to it a new mode of analysis. 
Though we cannot separate the green rays of the 
spectrum into yellow and blue by the refraction of 

Erisms, yet if we possessed any substance which 
ad a specific attraction for blue rays, and which 
stopped them in their course, and allowed the yeU 
low rays to pass, we should thus analyze the green 
as effectually as if they were separated by refraction; 
The substance which possesses this property is a 
purplish blue glass, similar to that of which fin^r- 
glasses are made. When we view through a piece^ 
of this glass, about the twentieth of an mch thick, 
a brilliant prismatic spectrum, we find that it has 
exercised a most extraordinary absorptive action on 
the different colours which compose it. The red 
part of the spectrum is divided into two red spacer 
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separated b3r an interval entirely devoid of ll^ht. 
Next to the inner red space comes a space of bright 
yellow^ separated from the red by a visible intervaL 
After the yellow comes the green^ with an obscure 
space between them, then follows the blue and the 
violetf the last of which has suffered little or no 
diminution. Now it is very obvious, that in this 
experiment, the bine glass has actually absorbed 
the red rays, which, when m^ed with the i/ellow 
on one side, constituted orange^ and the blue rays, 
which, when mixed with the yellow on the other 
side, constituted greeiv, so that the insulatio.i of 
the yellcw rays thus effected, and the disappearance 
of the oran^f and of the greater part of the green 
light, proves beyond a doubt that the orange and 
green colours in the spectrum are compound col- 
ours, the former consisting of red and yellow rays, 
and the latter of yellow and blue rays of the very 
same refrangibUity, If we compare the two red 
spaces of the spectrum seen through the blue glass 
with the red space st en without the blue glass, it 
will be obvious that the red has experienced such 
an alteration in its tiut by the action of the blue 
^ass, as would be effected by the absorption of a 
small portion of yellow rays ; and hence we con- 
clude, that the red of the spectrum contains a sUght 
tinge of yellow, and that the yellow space extends 
over more than one-half of the spectrum, including 
the red^ orange^ yellow^ green^ and blue spaces* 

I have found also that red light esists in the yel- 
low space, and it is certain that in the violet space 
red light exists in a state of combination with the 
blue rays. From these mid other facts which it 
would be out of place here to explain, I conclude 
that the prismatic spectrum consists of three differ- 
ent spectra, viz. red, yellow, and blue, all having 
the same length, and all overlapping each other. 
Hence red, yellow, and blue rays of the very same 
reirangibili^ coexist at every point of the spec* 
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trum ; but the colour at any one point will be tlwil 
of the predominant ray, and will depend upon the 
relative distance of the point from the maximum 
ordinate of the curve which represents the intensity 
of the hght of* each of the three spectra. 

This structure of the spectrum, which harmo- 
nizes with the old hypothesis of three simple colours, 
will be understood frpm t^e annexed diagram, 
where MN is the spectrum of seven colours, all 
compoutnded of the three simple ones, red, yellow^ 

Fig. 7. 




and hiue* The ordinates of the curve? R, Y, and 
B will express the intensities of each colour at dif- 
ferent points of the spectrum. At the red extrem- 
ity M of the spectrum, the pore red is scarcely 
adtered by the very slight intermixture of yellow 
and blue. Farther on m the red space, the yellmo 
begins to make the red incline to scarlet. It then 
exists in sulficieht quantity to fonh orange, and, as 
the red declines, the yellow predominates over the 
feeble portion of red and blue Which are mixed with 
it. As the yellow decreases in intensity, the in* 
creasing blue forms with it a good green, and the 
Uue rismg to its maximum speedily oveipowers the 
small portion of yellow and red. When the blue 
becomes very famt, the red exhibits its influence 
m converting it into violet, and the yellow ceases 
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to exercise a marked influence on the tint. The 
influence of the red over the blue space is scarcely 
perceptible, on account of the great intensity of the 
olue light ; but we may easily conceive it to reap- 
pear and form the violet light, not only from the 
rapid decline 6f the blue Ught, but from the greater 
influence of the red rays upon the retina. 

These views may, perhaps, be more clearly under- 
stood by supposing that a certain portion of white 
light is actuaUy formed at every point of the spec- 
tnim by the imion df the requisite number of the 
three coloured rays that exist at any point. The 
white light thus formed will add to the brilliancy 
without afl^cting the tint of the predominant colour. 

In tho violet space we may conceive the small 

Eortion of yellow which exists there to form white 
ght with a part of the blue and a part of the red, 
BO that the resulting tint will be violet, composed 
of the blue and the small remaining portion of red, 
mixed with the white ligtit. This white light will 
possess the remarkable property of not being sus- 
ceptible of decomposition by the analysis of the 
prism, as it is composed of red, yellow, and blue 
rays of the very same refrangibility. TTie insula- 
tion of this wlute light by the absorption of the 
predominant colours I have effected in the green, 
yellow, and red spaces, and by the use of new ab- 
sorbing media we may yet hope to exhibit it in some 
of the other colours, particularly in the brightest 
part of the blue space, where an obvious approxi- 
mation to it takes place. 

Among the most important modem discoveries 
respecting the spectrum we must enumerate that 
of fixed daik and coloured lines, which we owe to 
the sagacity of Dr. Wollaston and M. Fraunhofer. 
Two or three of these lines were discovered by Dr. 
Wollaston, but nearly. 600 have been detected by 
means of the fine pnsms and the magnificent appa- 
ratus of the Bavarian optician. These lines are 

G 
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CUel to one another, and peroendicnlar to t 
„th of the spectrum. The largest occupy a 
gpa^e from 6" to 10" in breadth. Sometimes they 
occur in well-defined linesvand at other times in 
groups ; and in all spectra formed from solar lights 
they preserve the same order and intensity, and the 
same relative position to the coloured spaces, what« 
ever be the nature of the prism by which they are 
froduced. Hence these .Imes are fixed points, by 
which the relative dispersive powers of different 
media may be ascertained with a degree of accu* 
racy hitherto unknown in this branch of science. In 
the light of the fixed stars, and in that of artificial 
flames, a difierent system of lines is produced, and 
this system remains unaltered, whatever be the na^ 
ture of the prism by which the spectrum is formed* 
The most important fixed lines in the spectrum 
formed by Ught emitted from the sun, whether it is 
reflected from the sky, the clouds, or the moon, may 
be easily i^en by looking at a narrow slit in the 
window-shutter of a dark room, through a hollow 
prism formed of plates of parallel glass, and filled 
with any fluid of a considerable dispersive power. 
The slit should not greatly exceed the twentieth of 
an inch, and the eye should look through the thinnest 
edge of the prism where there is the teast thickness 
of fluid. These lines I have found to be the boun- 
daries of spaces within which the ra3^8 have par* 
tieular afllmties for particular bodies. 
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CHAPTEIt VI. 

CMotira <if (kin Plafttftrst studied hjf Boy ^4md Boekt—Newtmi ie» 
Urmiites the Law of their Productumrr-His J%eory qf\ Fits of Easf 
tb^Uctuni and Transmissum— Colours of thick FUUes, 

In examining the nature and origin of colours as 
the component paits of white light, the attention of 
Newton was directed to the curious subject of the 
colours of thin plates, and to its application to ex- 
plain the colours of natural bodies. His earliest 
researches on this subject were communicated, in 
his Discourse on Light and Colours, to the Royal 
Society, on the 9th December, 1675, and were read 
at subsequent meetings of that body. This discourse 
contained fuller details respecting the composition 
and decomposition of light than, he had given in his 
letter to Oldenburg, and was concluded with nine 
propositions, showing how the colours of thin trans- 
parent plates stand related to those of all natural 
Dodies. 

The eolounsl of thin plates seem to have been 
first observed by Mr. Boyle. Dr. Hooke afterward 
studied them with some care« and gave a correct 
account of the leading phenomena, as exhibited in 
the coloured rings upon soap-bubbles, and between 
{^es of glass pressed together. He recognised 
that the colour depended upon some certain thick- 
ness of the transparent plate, but he acknowledges 
that he had attempted in vain to discover the rela^ 
tion between the thickness of the plate and the 
colour which it produced. 

Dn Hooke succeeded in splitting a mineral sub- 
Btance, called mica, into films of such extreme thin- 
ness as to give brilliant colours* One p'ate« for ex- 
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ample, gave a yellow colour, another a blue colour, 
and the two together a deep purple ; but, as plates 
which produced those colours were always less than 
the 12,000th part of an inch thick, it was quite im- 
practicable, by any contrivance yet discovered, to 
measure their thickness, and determine the law ac- 
cording to which the colour varied with the thick- 
ness of the film. Newton surmounted this difficulty 
by laying a double convex lens, the radius of curva- 
ture of each side of which was fifty feet, upon the 
fiat surface of a plano-convex object-glass, and in 
this way he obtained a plate of air or of space vary- 
ing from the thinnest possible edge at the centre of 
the object-glass where it touched the plane surface, 
to a considerable thickness at the circumference of 
the lens. When light was allowed to fall upon the 
object-glass, every different thickness of the plate 
of air between the object-glass gave dififerent colours, 
so that the point where the two object-glasses 
touched one another was the centre of a number of 
concentric coloured ring^s. Now, as the curvature 
of the object-glass was known, it was easy to cal* 
culate the thickness of the plate of air at widch any 
particular colour appeared, and thus to deteimine 
the law of the phenomena. 

In order to understand how he proceeded, let 
CED be the convex surface of the one object-glass, and 
A£B the flat surface of the other. Let them touch 
at the point £, and let homogeneous red rays fall 
upon them, as shown in the figure. At the point 
of contact £, where the pla,te of air is inconceiva^ 
bly thin, not a single ray of the pencil RE is re* 
fleeted. The light is wholly transmitted^ and, con* 
sequently, to an eye above E, ther^ will appear at 
E a black spot. At a, where the plate of air ia 
thicker, the red tight ta is inflected in the direction 
oaf J and as the air has the same thickness in a circle 
round thn point E, the eye above E, at a, will see 
next the black spot £ a ring of red light. At m, 
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where the thickness of the air is a little gi eater than 
at ■, the light r'm ia all transmitted as at E, and not 
8 single ray sufTers reflection, so that to an eye 
above E at m' there will be seen without the red ring 
a a dark ring' m. In like manner, at greater thick- 
nesses of the plate of air, there is a succession of 
red and dark rings, diminiahiag in breadth as shown 
in the diagram. 

When Ae same experiment was repeated in orohj^e, 
j/etlowj srem, blue, indigo, and eiolei light, the very 
same phenomenon was observed; wtih this differ* 
ence only, that the rings were largeit in red li^ht, 
and mtaUett in viokt light, and liad intermediate 
magnitudes in the intermediate colours. 

If the observer now places his eye below E, so 
as to see the transmitted rays, he will observe a set 
of finals as before, but they will have a bright spot 
ID their centre at E, and the luminous rings will uoyr 
correspond with those which were dark when seen 
bjr resection, an will be readily understood from in- 
■pecting the preceding diagram. 

When the ottject-^aases are illuminated by aUtt 
G3 
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light, the seven systems of rings, formed by all the 
seven colours which compose white light, will now 
be seen at once. Had the rings in each colour been 
alj of the Same diameter they would all have formed 
brilliant white rings, separated by dark intervals; 
but, as they have all different diameters, they will 
overlap one another, producing rings of various 
colours by their mixture. These colours, reckoning 
from the centre E, are as follows : — 

1st Order. Black, blue, white, yellow, orange, red. 

2d Order. Violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. 

3d Order. Purple, blue, green, yeUow, red, bluish- 
red. 

4th Order. Bluish-green, green, yellowish-green, 
red, 

6th Order. Greenish-blpe, red. 

6th Order. Greenish-blue, red. 

By accurate measurements, Sir Isaac found that 
the thicknesses of air at which the most luminous 
parts of the first rings were produced, were in parts 

of an inch yrAinri tt At^ti vfr^wirf mrj^inr* TTff7nnr> 
nihvv^ If the medium or the substance of the thin 
plate is water, as in the case of the soap-bubble, 
which produces beautiful colours according to its 
different degrees of thinness, the thicknesses at 
which the most luminous parts of the rings appear 
are produced at y.^W of the thickness at which they 
are produced in air, and in the case of glass or mica 
Bij.-^j of that thickness; the numbers 1.336, 1.626 
expressing the ratio of the sines of the angles of 
incidence and refraction in the substances which 
produce the colours. 

From the phenomena thus briefly described. Sir 
Isaac Newton deduces that ingenious, though hy- 
pothetical, property of light, cSled its fits of easy 
reflection and transmission. This property consists in 
supposing that every particle of light from its first 
discharge from a luminous body possesses, at equally 
distant intervals, dispositions to be reflected from, 
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and transmitted through, the surfaces of bodies upon 
which it is incident. Hence, if a particle of hght 
reaches a reflecting surface of glass when it is in 
its^^ ofre&ectiofi, or in its disposition to be reflected, 
it will yield more readily to the reflecting force of 
the surface ; and, on the contrary, if it reaches the 
same surface While in a ^^ o/* easy transmission^ or 
in a disposition to be transmitted, it will 3rield with 
more difiiculty to the reflecting force. Sir Isaac 
has not ventured to inquire into the cause of this 
property ; but we may form a very intelligible idea 
of it by supposing, that the particles of light have 
two attractive and two repulsive poles at the ex- 
tremities of two axes at right angles to each other, 
and that the particles revolve round their axes, and 
at equidistant intervals bring one or other of these 
axes into the line of the direction in which the par- 
ticle is moving. If the attractive axis is in the line 
of the direction in which the particle moves when it 
reaches the refracting surface, the particle will yield 
to the attractive force of the medium, and be re- 
fracted and transmitted ; but if the repidsive axis is 
in the direction 9f the particle's motion when it 
reaches the surface, it will yield to the repulsive 
force of the medium, and be reflected from it. 

The application of the theory of alternate flts of 
rejection and transmission to explain the colours of 
thin plates is very simple. When the light falls upon 
the first surface AB, Fig. 8 of the plate of air be- 
tween AB and CED^ the ray^ that are in a fit of re- 
flection are reflected, and those that are m a fit of 
transmission are transmitted. Let us call F the 
length of a fit, or the distance through which the 
particle of light moves.while it passes from the state 
of being in a fit of reflection to the state of being in 
a fit of transmission. Now, as all the particles of 
light transmitted through AB weie in a state of easy 
transmission when they entered AB, it is obvious, 
that, if the plate of air at E is so thin as to be lesa 
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than one-half of F, the puticles of light will stQl 
be in their disposition to be transmitted, tuid conse- 
qnently the light will be all tranemitted, and none 
reflect«d at the curve surface at E. When the plate 
becomes thicker towards a, so that its thickness ex- 
ceeds half of F, the light will not reach the surface 
CE till it has come under its fit of reflection, and 
consequently at a the light will be all reflected, and 
none transmitted. As the thickness increases to- 
wards m, the hght will have come under its fit of 
transmission, and so on, the light being reflected at 
a, I and transmtted at E m This will perhaps be 
■till roo e easily understood f om fig. 9, where wa 
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may supnose AEC to he a thin wed^e of ^lase or 
any other transparent body. When hght is incident 
on the flrst surface AB, all the particles of it that 
are in a fit of easy reflection wiU be reflected, and 
all those in a fit of easy transmission will be Irans- 
mitled. As the fits of tiansmission all commence 
at AE, let the tirst fit of transmission end when the 
pBrtlcles of light have reached ai, and the second 
when they have reached ef; and let the fits Of re. 
flection commence at cd and gh. Then, as the fit 
of transmission continues from AE to ab, all the 
light that falls upon the portion mE- of the Second 
»urface will be transmitted and none reflected, bo 
&at to an eye above E the space mE will appear 
tdack. A& the fit of rAfiwtion commences at ab, and 
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continues to cd^ all the light which falls upon the 
portion nm will be reflected, and none transmitted ; 
and so on, the light being transmitted at m£ and 
|m, and reflected at nm and op. Hence to an eye 
above E the wedge-shaped nlm of which A£C is 
a section will be covered with parallel bands or 
fringes of light separated by dark fringes of the 
same breadth; and they will be all parcel to the 
thin edge of the plate, a dark fringe corresponding 
to the thinnest ed^e. To an eye placed below C£ 
similar fringes wiU be seen, but the one correspond- 
ing to the tjbinnest edge m£ will be luminous. 

If the thickness of the plate does not vary accord- 
ing to a regular law as in fig. 9, but if, like a film of 
blown glass, it has numerous inequalities, then the 
alternate fringes of light and darkness will vary with 
the thickness of the film, and throughout the whole 
length of each fringe the thickness of the film will 
be the same. 

>We have supposed in the preceding illustration 
that the light employed is homogeneous. If it is 
white, then the differently coloured fringes will form 
by their superposition a system of fringes analogous 
to those seen between two object-glasses, as already 
ejEplained. 

The same periodical colours which we hav^ now 
described as exhibited by thin plates were discov* 
ered by Newton in thick plates, and he has ex- 
plained them bv means of tne theory of fits ; but it 
would lead us Seyond the limits of a popular work 
like this to enter into any details of his observations^ 
or to give an account of the numerous and important 
additions which this brduch of optics has received 
from the discoveries of /uJCMjdiog authors* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Jfewton*8 Theory tjf (Ae Cclows ff Ntiiwral Bodies eafpUuned-^Ctifeth 
tions to it ttatea—Neuo Claseifieation qf Colourti'-Outline of a New 
T%$ory proposed. 

If the objects of the material world had been 
illuminated with white light, all the particles of 
which pos^sessed the same degree of refrangibility, 
and were equally acted upon by the bodies on which 
they fall, all nature would have shone with a leaden 
hue, and all the combinations of external objects, 
and all the features of the human countenance, would 
have exhibited no other variety but that which they 
possess in a pencil sketch or a China-ink drawing. 
The rainbow itself would have dwindled into a nar- 
row arch of white light, — ^the stars would have shone 
through a gray sky,-^and the mantle of a wintry 
twilight would have replaced the golden vesture of 
the nsing and the setting sun. But He who has ex- 
hibited such matchless skill in the organization of 
material bodies, and such exquisite taste in the forms 
upon which th^y are modelled, has superadded that 
ethereal beauty which enhances their more per- 
manent qualities, and presents them to us in the 
ever-var^ng colours of the spectrum. Without this 
the foliage of vegetable life might have filled the eye 
and fostered the fruit which it veils, — but the youth- 
ful green of its spring would have been blended with 
the dying y^ow of its autumn. Without this the 
diamond might have displayed to science the beauty 
of its forms, and 3rielded to the arts its adamantine 
virtues ; — but it wo^ld have ceased to shine in the 
chaplet of beauty, and to sparkle in the diadem of 
princetf. Without this the human countenance might 
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have expressed all the sympathies of the heart, bat 
the *' purple light of love^ would not have hsen on 
the cheek, uor the hectic flush been the herald o( 
its decay. 

The gay colourinj? with which the Almighty has 
decked the pale marble of nature is not the result 
of any quality inherent in the coloured body, or in 
the particles by which it may be tmged, but is merely 
a property of the light in which they happen to ble 
pkcedv Newton was the first person who placed 
this great tnith in the elearest evidence. He found 
that ^1 bodies, whatever were their pecuhar colours^ 
e:^ibited these colours only in white light. When 
they were illuminated bv homogeneous red light 
they appeared red, by homogeneous yellow Ught^ 
yellow, and so on, " thei!r colours being most brisk 
and vivid under the influence of iheir own dayhght 
colours.'* The leaf of a plant, for example, ap- 
peared green in the white light of day, because it 
had the property of reflecting that light in greater 
abundance than any other. When it was placed in 
homogeneous red hght, it could no longer appear 
freeih because there was no .green light to reflect; 
out it reflected a portion of red tight, because there 
was some red in the compound green which it had 
the property of reflecting. Had the leaf originally 
reflected a pure homogeneous green, unmixed with 
red, and reflected no white light from its outer 8ur<* 
face, it would have appeared quite black in pure ho- 
mogeneous red light, as this light does not contain 
a sin^e ray which the leaf was capable of reflect^ 
mg. Hence the colours^of material bodies ane owing 
to the property which they possess of stopping cer- 
tain rays of white Hght, while they reflect or trans* 
mit to the eye the rest of the rays of which white 
light is composed. 

So far the Newtonian doctrine of colours is oa* 
pable of rigid demonstration ; but its author was 
not content with carrymg it thus far : he sought to 
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determine the manner in which particular nys are 
stopped, while others are reflected or transmitted; 
and the result of this profound inquiry was his theory 
of the colours of natural bodies, which was comhiu- 
nicated to the Royal Society on the 10th February, 
1076. This theory is perhaps the loftiest of all hia 
speculations ; and though, as a physical generaliza« 
tion, it stands on a perishable basis, and must soon 
be swept away in the progress of science, it yet 
bears the deepest impress of the grasp of his pow« 
erful intellect. • 

The principles upon which this theory is founded 
are the following :— 

1. Bodies that have the greatest-refractive powers 
reflect the greatest quantity of light; and at the 
conflnes of equally refracting media there is no re- 
flection. 

2. The least particles of almost all natural bodies 
are in some measure transparent. 

3. Between the particles of bodies are many pores 
or spaces, either empty or filled with media of less 
density than the particles. 

4. The particles of bodies and their pore^, or the 
spaces between the particles, have some definite 
size. 

Upon these principles Newton explains the origin 
of transparency, opacity, and colour. 

Transparency he considers as arising from the par- 
ticles and their intervals or pores being too small to 
cause reflection at their common surfaces,* so that 
all the light which enters transparent bodies passes 
through them without any portion of it being turned 
from its path by reflection. If we could obtain, for 
example, a film of mica whose thickness does not 
exceed two-thirds of ttte millionth part of an inch* 
all the light which fell upon it would pass through it» 
and none would be reflected. If this film was then 

*OptiM,BookU.Fn9.1*; 
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txtt into fragments, a number of such fragments 
Would constitute a bundle, which would also trans* 
ndt all the light which fell upon it, and be peifectly 
transparent. 

Opacity in bodies arises, he thinks, from an oppo* 
site cause, viZk when the parts of bodies are of such 
a size as to be capable of reflecting the light whicb 
&dls upon them, m which case the light is ''stopped . 
or stifled*' by the multitude of reflections. 

The colours of natural bodies have, in the New« 
tonian h3rpothesis, the same origin as the colours of 
thin plates, their transparent particles, according to 
fheir several sizes, reflecting rays of one colour, and 
transmitting those of another. ''For if a thinned 
or plated body which, being of an uneven thickness, 
appears all over of one uniform colour, should be slit 
into threads, or broken into fragments of the same 
thickness with the plate or film, every thread or frag- 
ment should keep its colour, and consequently, a 
heap of such threads or fragments should constitute 
a mass or powder of the same colour which the 
plate exhibited before it was broken:, and the parts 
of all natural bodies being like so many fragments 
of a plate, must, on the same grounds^ exhibit the 
same colour." 

Such is the theory of the colours of natural 
bodies, stated as clearly and briefly as we can. It 
has been very generally admitted by philosophers, 
both of om* own and of other countries, and has been 
recently illustrated and defended by a French philoso« 
pher of distinguished eminence. That this theory 
affords the true explanation of certain colours, or, 
to speak more correctly, that certain coloms in natu- 
ral bodies are the colours of thin plates, cannot be 
doubted; but it wiU not be difllcult to show that it is 
quite inapplicable to that great class of phenomena 
which may be considered as representing the colours 
of natural bodies. 

The first objection, to the Newtonian theory is the 

H 
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total absence of all reflected light fyom the particles 
of transparent coloured media, such as coloured 
gems, coloured glasses, and coloured fluids. This 
objection was ur^ed long ago by Mr. Delaval, who 
placed coloured fluids on bhck grounds, and never 
could perceive the least trace or the reflected tints* 
I have repeated the experiment with every precau<». 
ftion, and with every variation that I could think of» 
and I consider it as an established fact, that in such 
coloured bodies the complementary reflected colour 
cannot be rendered visible. If the fluid, for examplef 
be redi the green light from which the red has been 
separated ought to appear either directly by looking 
into the coloured mass, or ought to be recognised 
by its influence in modifying the light really re- 
flected; but as it. cannot be seen, we must conclude 
that it has not been reflected, but has been de- 
stroyed by some other property of the coloured 
body. ' 

A similar objection may be drawn (torn the disap* 
pearance of the transmitted complementary colour 
m the leaves of plants and petals of flowers. I have 
ascertained from numerous experiments, that the 
transmitted colour is almost invariably the same 
with the reflected colour, and that the same holds 
true with the coloured juices expressed from them. 
The complementary tints are never seen, and wher- 
ever there has been any thing like an approximation 
to two tints, I have - invapably found that it arose 
from there being two different coloured juices esst- 
ing in different sides of the leaf. 

In tbe phenomena of the light transmitted by 
coloured glasses, there are some peculiarities which, 
we think, demonstrate that their colours are not 
those of thin plates. The light, for example, tran»» 
mitted through a particular lund of blue glass, has a 
blue colour of such a peculiar composition that there 
is no blue in any of the orders of colours in thin 
plates which tias any resemblance to it« It is entirely 
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destitute of the red ra3rs which form the middle of 
the red space in the spectrum; so that the particles 
on wliich the colour depends must reflect the middle 
Ted rays, and transmit those on each side of it, — a 
property wliich cannot be deduced from the New- 
tonian doctrine. 

The explanation of opacity^ as arising from a 
multitude of reflections, is Uable to the same ob- 
jection which we have urged against the explana- 
tion of colour. In order to appreciate its weight, 
we must distinguish opacity into two kinds, namely, 
the opacity of whiteness aha the opacity of blackness. 
Those bodies which possess the power of reflection 
in the highest degree, such as white metals, chalk, 
and plaster of Paris, never reflect more than one- 
half of the light which falls upon them. The other 
half of the incident light is, according to Newton, 
lost by a multitude of reflections. But how is it 
lost 1 Reflection merely changes the direction of the 
particles of light, so that they must again emerge 
from the body, unless they are reflected into fixed 
returning orbits, which detain them for ever in a 
state of motion within the body. In the case of 
black opacity, such as that of coal, which reflects 
from its first surface only ^jth of the white Hghi, 
the difliculty is still greater, and we cannot conceive 
how any system of interibr reflections could so 
completely stifle IJths of the whole incident light, 
without some of It returning to the eye in a visible 
form. 

In determining the constitution of bodies that pro« 
duce transparency and blackness^ the Newtonian 
theory encounters a difldculty which its author has 
by no means surmounted. Transparency, as we 
have already seen, arises from the "particles and 
their interstices being too small to cause reflections 
in their common surfaces,'' that is, they must be 
•♦.less than any of those which exhibit colours," or 
^lass than is requisite to reflect the white and very - 
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faint blue of the first order. But this ts the very samt 
constitution which produces blackness by reflection^ 
and in oijder to explain the cause of blackness by 
transmission, or black opacity, Newton is obhged to 
mtroduce a new principle. 
"For the production of black^^ says he, "the cor- 

Euscles must be less than any of those which ex« 
ibit colours. For at all greater sizes there is too 
much light refected to constitute this colour. But 
if they be supposed a Uttle less than is requisite to 
reflect the white and very faint blue of the first or- 
der, they will reflect so very little light as to appear 
intensely black, and yet may perhaps variously refraci* 
it to and fro within themselves so long, until it hap- 
pens to be stifled and lost, by which means they will 
appear black in all positions of the eye, without any 
transparency." 

This very remarkable passage exhibits, in a striking 
manner, the perplexity in which our author was in- 
volved by the difficulties of his subject. As the par- 
ticles which produce blackness by reflection are 
necessarily so small as to exclude the existence of 
any reflective forces, he cannot ascribe the loss of 
the intromitted light, as he does in the case of white 
opacity, to "a miStitude of reflections;" ,and there- 
fore he is compelled to have recourse to refracting 
forces to perform the same office. The reluctance 
with which he avails himself of this expedient is 
well marked in the mode of expression which he 
adopts; and I am persuaded that when he wrote the 
above passage, he felt the full force of the objec- 
tions to this hypothesis, which cannot fail to pre^ 
sent themselves. As the size of the particles which 
produce blackness are intermediate between those 

* In the mme poracnp^ ^^en speaking of black bodies bocominf 
bot, and burning Rooner than others, he says that their " eflfbct may pro* 
ceed partly flrom the multitude qf ^efractiona in a little room, and partly 
flrom the easy oommotton of ao very fonall corpoaclea**— OpUca, Pari Uk 
Prop. tU. p. 33& 
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which produce transparency and those which pro- 
duce colour, approaching closely to the latter, it is 
difficult to conceive why ihey should refract the io- 
tromitted light, while the greater and smaller par- 
ticles, and even those almost of the same size, should 
be destitute of that property. It is, besides, not easy 
to understand how a refraction can take place withm 
bodies which shall stifle all the light, arid prevent it 
from emerging. Nay, we may admit the existence 
of such refractions, and yet understand how, by a 
compensation in their directioti, the refracted rays 
may all emerge from the opaque body. 

The force of these objections is tacitly recognised 
in Pemberton's View of Sir Isaac Newton's Philoso- 
phy ;* and as Newton not only read and approved of 
that work, but even perused a great part of it along 
with its author, we may fairly consider the opinion 
there stated to be his own. 

"For producing ^/flcA^, the particles ought to be 
smaller than for exhibiting any of the colours, viz. 
of a size answering to the thickness of the bubble, 
whereby reflecting little or no light, it appears colour- 
less ; but yet they must not be too sfnall^ for that will 
make them transparent through deficiency of reflec" 
tions in the inward parts of the body, sufficient to 
stop the light from going through it; but they must 
be of a size bordering upon that disposed to reflect 
the faint blue of the flrst order, which aiTords an 
evident reason why blacks usually partake a little 
of that colour.'' In this passage all idea of refrac- 
tion is abandoned, and that precise degree of size is 
assumed for the particles which leaves a small power 
of reflectiout which is deemed sufficient to prevent 
the body from becoming transparent; that is, suffi- 
cient to render it opaque or black. 

The last objection which we shall state to this 
tfaeory is one to which we attach great weight, and* 

* See page S54. 

H8 
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as it IS founded on discoveries and views which have 
been published since the time of Newton, we ven- 
ture to believe, that, had he been aware of them, he 
would never have proposed the theory which we 
are considering. 

When light falls upon a thin film such as AEC, 
fig, 9, p. 80, so as to produce the colours of thin 
p&tes, it follows, from Sir Isaac Newton's theory 
of fits, that a portion of the light is, as usual, re* 
fleeted at the first surface AE,* while the light which 
forms the coloured image is that which is reflected 
from the second surface EC, so that all the colours 
of thin plates^ are diluted with the white Hght re- 
flected from the first surface. Now, in the modem 
theory, which ascribes the colours of thin plates to 
the interference of the light reflected from the 
second surface EC, with the light reflected from the 
first surface AE, the resulting tint arises from the 
combination of these twb pencils, and consequently 
there is no wliite Ught reflected from the surface 
AE. In like manner, when the thickness of the 
film is such that the two interfering pencils com- 
pletely destroy one another, and produce black, 
there is not a ray of Ught reflected from the first 
surface. Here, then, we have a criterion for de- 
ciding between the theory of fits and the theory of 
interference ; for if there is no white light reflected 
from the first surface AE, the theory of fits must be 
rejected. In a remarkable phenomenon of black- 
ness arising from minute fibres, which I have had 
occasion to describe, there was no perceptible re- 
flection from the surface of the fibres;! and M. 
Fresnel describes an experiment made to deter- 
mine the same point, and states the result of it to 

* Wben Newton speaks of bodies \oAng their reflectinir power flrom 
their thinness, he means the reflecting power of their second sarfi^^es, 
u is evident lYom the reason he assigns.^See OpUos, Ftet tU. Prop. xUb 
p. 257. 

t ^iintetff A Journal o/Sdence^ No I p. 108. 
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have been unequivocally in favour of the doctrine 
of interference. 

In order to apply this important fact, let us take 
apiece of coal, one of the blackest and most opaque 
of all substances, and which does not reflect to the 
eye a angle ray out of those which enter its sub- 
stance. The size of its particles is so small, that 
they are incapable of reflecting light. When a num- 
ber of these particles are placed together, so as to 
form a surface, and other particles behind them, so 
as to form a solid, they wJU not acquire by this 
process the power of reflection ; and consequently, a 
piece of coal so composed should be destitute of the 
property of reflecting light from its first surface. 
But this is not the case, — ^light is abundantly re- 
flected from the first surface of the coal, and conse- 
quently, its elementary particles must possess the 
same power^ Hence the blackness of coal must be 
ascribed to some other cause than to the minute- 
ness of its transparent atoms. 

To transparent bodies this argument has a similar 
application. As their atoms are still less than those 
01 black bodies, their inability to reflect light is still 
greater, and hence arises their transparency. But 
the particles forming the surface of such bodies do 
reflect light, and, therefore, their transparency must 
have another origin. 

In the case of coloured bodies, too, the particles 
forming their surfaces reflect white hght like those 
of all other bodies, so that these particles cannot 
produce colour on the same principles as those of 
fhin plates. In many of those cases of colour which 
seem to depend upon the minuteness of the particles 
of the body, the reflection of white light may never- 
theless be observed, but this will be found to arise 
from a thin transparent film, behind which the colo- 
rific particles are placed. 

whatever answer may be given to these objeo- 
tioBB, we think it wiU be admitted by those who 
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bare studied the subject most profoundly, tliat i 
satisfactory theory of the colours of natural bodies 
is still a desideratum in science. |iow far we may 
be able to approach to it in the present state of 
optics the reader will judge from the following 
views. 

Colours may be arranged into seVen classes, each 
of which depends upon different principles. 

1. Transparent coloured fluids — transparent col 
oured gems — transparent coloured glasses— coloured 
powders— rand the colours of the leaves and flowers 
of plants. 

2. Oxidations on metals—colours of Labrador 
ieldspai^-~colours of precious and hydrophanous 
opal, and other opalescences — ^the coloms of the 
feathers of birds, of the wings of insects, and of the 
scales of fishes. 

3. Superficial colours, as those of mother-of-pearl 
and striated surfaces. 

4. Opalescences and colours in composite crystals 
having double refraction. 

6. Colours from the absorption of common and 
polarized light by doubly refracting crystals. 

6. Colours at- the siirfabes of media of different 
dispersive powers. 

7. Colours at the surface of media in which the 
Reflecting forces extend to different distances, or fol» 
low different laws. 

The first two of these classes are «the most im« 
portant. The Newtonian theory appears to be 
strictly applicable to the phenomena of the second 
class ; but those of the first class cannot^ we con* 
eeive, be referred to the same cause. 

The rays of solar light possess several remarkable 
physical properties: They heat — ^they iliummate 
—they promote chymical combination— 4hey effect 
ehymical decomj)Ositions — they impart magnetism 
to steel— the} alter the colours of bodies— thev 
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communicate to {)lants and flowers their peculiar 
colours, and are in many cases necessary to the 
development of their characteristic qualities. It is 
impossible to admit for a moment that these varied 
effects are produced by a mere mechanical action, 
or that they arise from the agitation of the particles 
of bodies by the vibration of the ether which is con- 
sidered to be the cause of light. Whatever be the 
difficulties which attach to the theory which sup- 
poses light to consist of material patticles, we are 
compelfed, by its properties, to admit that light acts 
as if it were material, and that it enters into combi- 
nations with bodies, in order to produce the effects 
which we have enumerated. 

When a beam of light falls upon a body, and the 
whole or a part of that which enters its substance 
totally disappears, we are entitled to say, that it is 
detained by some power exercised by the particles 
of the body over the particles of light. When this 
light is said to be lost by a multitude of reflections 
or refractions, the statement is not only hypotheti- 
cal, but it is an hypothesis incompatible with optical 
Erinciples. That the light detamed within bodies 
as been stopped by the attractive force of the par- 
ticles seems to be highly probable, and the mind 
will not feel .any repugnance to admit that the par- 
ticles of all bodies, whether solid, fluid, or aeriform, 
have a specific affinity for the particles of light. 
Considering li^ht, therefore, as material, it is not 
difficult to comprehend how it should, like other 
elementary substances, enter into combination with 
bodies, and .produce many ch3rmical and physical 
effects, but particularly the phenomena of transpa- 
rency, opacity, and colour. 

In transparent colourless bodies, such as water 
and glass, the intromitted light experiences a con- 
siderable loss, because a certain number of its par- 
ticles are attracted and detained by the atoms -of the 
water or glass, and the light which emerges is 
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colourless, because the particles exercise a propoi^ 
tional action over all the simple colours which 
compose white light. 

When the transparent body has any decided 
colour, such as those enumerated in Class I., then 
the particles of the body have exercised a specific 
attraction over those rays of white light which are 
complementary to those which compose the colour 
of the transmitted U^ht. If the transparent body^. 
for example, is red, then its particles have detained 
the green rays which entered into the incident light, 
or certain other rays, which with the red are neces- 
sary to compose white light. In compound bodies, 
like some of the artificial glasses, the particles will 
attract and detain rays of hght of different colours, 
as may foe seen by analyzing the transmitted light 
with a prism, which will exhibit a spectrum deprived 
of all the rays which have been detained. In black 
bodies the particles exercise a powerful attraction 
over light, and detain all the intromitted rays. 

When coloured bodies are opaque, so as to ex- 
hibit their colours principally by reflection, the light 
which is. reflected back to the observer has received 
its colour from transnvAcfsion through part of the 
thickness of the body, or, what is the same thing, 
the colour reflected to the eye is complementair to 
that which has been detained by the particles of the 
body- while the, light is passing and repassing 
through a thickness terminated by the reflecting 
surfaces ; and as only a part of this Ught is reflected, 
as in the case of leaves and flowers, the transmitted 
light must have the same colour as the reflected 
light. 

When coloured bodies exhibit two different colours 
eomplementary to each other, the one seen by re- 
flection and the other by- transmission, it is then 
highly probable that the colours are those of thin 

gates, though there are still other optical principles 
which they may be referred. As the particles of 
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todies, and the medium which unites them, or, as 
the different atoms of a compound body may have 
different dispersive powets, while they exercise the 
same refractive force over a particular part of the 
spectrum, the rays for whicn this compensation 
takes place will be transmitted, while part of the 
complementary light is reflected.* Or in cases 
where the refractive and dispersive powers are the 
same, the reflective forces of the particles may vary 
acconling to a different law, so tliat at the separate 
ing. surfaces either white or coloured light may be 

renected«t 

In those cases of colour where the reflected and 
the transmitted tints are not complementary, as in 
leaf'goldy where the former is yelUno and the latter 
green ; — ^in leaf^silver^ where they are white and bltte* 
and in certain piect^s of fir-wood, where the reflected 
light is vohitish yellow^ and the transmitted light a 
brUliant homogeneous redy we may explain the sepa* 
ration of tiie colours either by the principles we 
have already laid down or by the doctrine of thin 
plates. On the first principle, the colour of the re- 
fleeted light, which is supposed to be the same as 
that of the transmitted lignt, will be modified by the 
law according to which the particles of the oody 
attract different rays out of the beam of white light* 
In pitch, for example, the blue rays are first ah* 
soroed, so that at small thicknesses the transmitted 
light is a fine yellow, while, by the action of a 
greater thickness, the yellow itself is absorbed, and 
me transmitted light is a bright homogeneous red* 
Now' in leaf-gold the transmitted colour of thinner 
films than we can obtain may be yellow, and, con* 
sequently, the light reflected from the first strata of 
interrupting[ faces vrill bio yellow, and will determine 
fbe predommant tint of the reflected light. On the 
Newtonian dpctrine, Ifi. Herschel has explained it 

• BmihuFka, TVoiit. 18W, Put I. ^ 180. 1 Mm 
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tyy saying, ^ that the ti-an^mitted rays have travened 
the whole thickness of the medium, and therefore 
undergo many more times the action of its atoms 
than those reflected, especially those near the tot 
surface to which the brighter part of the reflected 
colour is due." 

The phenomena of the absorption of common 
and polarized light, which I have described in an^ 
other place,* throw much light on the subject of 
coloured bodies. The relation of the absorbent ac 
tion to the axes of double refraction, and, conse- 
quently, to the poles of the molecules of the crystal^ 
shows how the particles of light attracted by the 
molecules of the body will vary, both in their nature 
and number, according to the direction in which 
they approach the molecules ; and explains how the 
colour of a body may be changed, either tempora- 
rily or permanently, by heat, according as it pro- 
duces a temporary or a permanent change in the 
relative position of the molecules* This is not the 
place to enlarge on this subject ; but we may be 
permitted to apply the idea to the curious experi- 
ment of Thenani on phosphorus* When this sub-* 
stance is rendered pure by repeated distiUation, it 
is transparent, and transmits yellow Ught ; but when 
it is thrown in a melted state into cold water, it 
becomes jet black. When again melted, it resumes 
its original colour and transparency* ' According to 
the Newtonian theory, we must suppose that the 
atoms of the phosphorus have been diminished in 
size by sudden cooling, — ^an effect which it is not 
easy to comprehend; but, according to the pre- 
ceding views, we may suppose that the atoms of 
the phosphorus have been forced by sudden cooling 
into relative positions quite different from those 
which they take when they slowly assume the solid 
state, and their poles of maximum attraction^ ih 

• Pta. TVoiu. 1610, p. 11. 
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Slace of being tamed to one another, are turned in 
ifferent directions, and then allowed to exercise 
their full action in attracting the intromitted lighti 
and detaining it wholly withm the body.* 

Before concluding this chapter, there is one topic 
peculiarly, deserving our notice, namely, the change 
of colour produced in bodies by continued exposure 
to light. The general effect of light is to diminish 
or dilute the colours of bodies, and in many cases 
to deprive them entirely of their colour. Now, it 
is not easy to understand how repeated undulations 
t>ropagated through a body could diminish the size 
of its particles, or 'how the same effect could be 
produced by a multitude of reflections from particle 
to particle. But if light is attracted b}r the particles 
vf bodies, and combines with them, it is easy to 
conceive that, when the molecules of a body have 
combined with a great number of particles of a 
green colour, for example, their power of combina* 
tion with others will ^'^ be diminished, and, conse- 
quently, the number of particles of any colour 
absorl>ed or detained must diminish with the time 
that the body has been exposed to light ; that is, 
these particles must enter into the transmitted and 
reflected pencils, and diminish the intensity of their 
colour. If the body, for example, absorbs red lights 
and' transmits and reflects green, then if the quan* 
tity of absorbed red light is dimmished, it will enter 
into the reflected and transmitted pencUs, and, form- 
ing white light by its mixture with a portion of the 
green rays, will actualjiy dilute them in the same 
manner as if a portion of white light had been 
'added.t 

* If t1ii« view of tiM mafur be Jut, we ilundd espeet diat the apeeUio 
wrvritj of the black would exeeeid that of the yellow phoepbonis. 

f Since the two preceding chapters were written, I have had oeeaatal 
to confirm and'extend the vlewa which they cmaXaiia by many new es* 
Mrimenta. 
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Ihnvtsm^t tHscovtties respecting the IiyieeHon or t>ijffh»a6m x^ Ltglm 
— Previout Uiseoveriea ^ Grimaidi and Dr. Hooke^Labours ofsu/^ 
teeding Pkitosaphers^Law of interference (Mf J5r. Yfivng—tYemterB 
Duco^mies-'New TAeory fflnfitdvm, om Im. tiypotkeait qf the ilfik* 
teriaiitff <f LigkL 

ALinomm the discoveries of Ncxvton respecting 
the ti^lectwn of Light were first published in his 
Optic9 in 1704, yet 'there is reason to think that 
they were made at a much earlier period. Sir Isaac^ 
indeed, informs us> iahis preface to that great woik« 
that the third book, which contains these discover 
ties, ** was put together out of scattered papers ;** 
and he adds at the end of his observations^ that ^ he 
designed to repeat most of them with more care and 
exactness, an4 to make some new ones for determine 
ing the maimer how the rays of light are bent in their 
passage by bodies^ for msuiin? the fringes of colours 
With me dark lines, between Ui<Mn» But I was thea 
interrupted^ and camiot now think of taking these 
things into consideration.^^ On the 18th March, 1674| 
Dr. Hooke had read a valuaJide memoir on the phe» 
nomena of ditifraction ; and, as Sir Isaac makes no 
allusion whatever to this work» i$ is the more proba» 
ble that his ^* scattered papers^ had been writtea 
previous to. the communication^ of Dr. Hookers ex^ 
periments» 

The phenomena of the infection of light were first 
discovered by Francis Maria Grimal(S) a learned 
Jesuit^ who has described them in a posthumous 
work ^blished in 1665, two years after his death.* 

Having admitted abeam of ike sun^s light through 
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H sraall pin-hole in a piece of lead or card imto a 
dark chamber, he found that the light diverged frooift 
this aperture in the form of a cone, and that the 
shadows of a]l bodies placed in this lig^t were not 
only larger than might have been expected, but were 
surrounded with th^e coloured fringes, the nearest 
being the widest, and the most remote the narrowest. 
In 4strong light he discovered analogous fringes 
within the shadows of bodies, which increased 'm 
number with the breadth of the body, and became 
more distinct when the shadow was received obliquely 
and at a greater distance. When two small aper« 
tures or pin-holes were placed so near each othei 
that the cones of light formed by each of them 
hitersected one another, Grrimaldi observe^, that a 
spot common Xa the circumference of each, ot, which 
b the same thing, illuminated by rays fh>m each 
cone, was darker than the same spot when iUumi* 
nated by either of the cones separately,; and he an- 
nounces this remarkable fact in the following para- 
doxical proposition, *' that a body actually illuminated 
may become more dark by adding a light to that which 
•it already receives.^ 

I Without knowing what had been done by the 
Italian philosopher, our pountryman, Dr. Robert 
Hooke, had been diligently occupied with the same 
subject. In 1672, he communicated his first obser- 
vations to the Royal Society, and he then spoke of 
his paper as ** containing the discovery of a new 
property of li^ht not mentionec^ by any optical wri- 
,ters before hira." In his paper of 1674, already 
mentioned, and which is no doubt the one to which 
he aBudes, h^ has not, only described the leading 

Shenomena of the inflection, or the deflection of 
gkt, as he calls It, but he has distinctly announced 
' the doctrine of interference, which has performed SQ 
Ipreat a part m the subsequent history of optics.* 

This doctrine is tbps innoonoed. 1. Ihat the mme raye of U^ 
jKSamg upoQ the same point of an ol^ect will turn Into all sons of o^oun 
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Such was the state of the subject when Newton 
directed to it his powers of acute and accurate ob« 
servation. His attention was turned only to tha 
enlargement of the shadow, and to the three fringes 
which surrounded it ; and he begins his observatiooB 
by ascribing the discovery of these facts to Gri- 
maldi. After taking exact measures of the diameter 
of the shadow of a human hair, and of the breadth 
of the fringes at different distances behind it, he 
discovered the^ remarkable fact that these diame* 
ters and breadths were not proportional to the dis- 
tances from the hair at which they were measured* 
In order to explain these phenomena, Newton sup- 

gosed that the rays which passed by the edge of the 
air are deflected or turned aside fronhit, as if by a 
repulsive force, the nearest rays suffering the great- 
est, and those more remote a less degree of deflec- 
tion. 

Fig. 10. 




Ibsr thoTarioni inelioatiflii of Um obiaet t. That cploon befin to appear 
frbeo two pulses of light are blended lo well end so near together that 
1I10 sense takee tben fbr one. 
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Thns, if X, fig. IO9 represents a section of the 
hair, and AB, CD, EF, GH, &c. rays passing at dif- 
ferent distances from X, the ray AB will be more 
deflected than CD, and will cross it at m, the ray 
CD will for the same reason cross EF at n, and 
EF will cross GH at o. Hence the curve or caustic 
formed by the intersections m, n, 0, &c. will be con- 
vex outward, its curvature diminishing as it recedes 
from the vertex. As none of the passing light can 

gossibly enter within this curve, it will form the 
oundary of the shadow of X. 
The explanation given by Sir Isaac of the coloured 
fringes is less precise, and can be inferred only trom 
the two following queries. ' ' 

1. "Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility 
differ adso in flexibility, and are they not, by these 
different inflections separated from one another, so 
as after separation to make the colours in the three 
fringes above described 1 And after what manner 
are they inflected to make those fringes ? 

2. " Are not the rays of light in passing by the 
edges and sides of bodies herU several times back* 
wards and forwards with a motion like that of an 
eel ? And do not the three fringes of light above 
mentioned arise from three ^uch bondings ?" 

The idea thus, indistinctly throvvn out in the pre- 
ceding queries has been ingeniously interpreted by 
Mr. Herschel in the manner represented in fig. 11, 
where SS are two rays passing by the edge of the 
body MN. These rays are supposed to undergo 
several bondings, as at a, b, c, and the particles of 
Kght are throwii off at one or other or the points 
of contran* flexure, accordii^g to the state of their 
fits or other circumstances. Those that are thrown 
outwards in the direction aA, *B, cC, <fD, will 
produce as many caustics by their intersections as 
tliere are deflected rays; and each caustic, when re- 
ceived on a screen at a distance, will depict on it 
ite brightest part or maximum of a fringe. 
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In this unsatisfactory Btate was the subject of the 
inflection of light left by Sir Isaac. His inquiries 
were interrupted, and never again renewed; and 
tKough he bimseir found that the phenomena were 
tiie same, " whether the hair was encompassed with 
air or with any other pellucid substance," yet this 
important result does not eeem to have shaken his 
conviction, that the phenomena had their origin in 
the action of bodies upon light. 

During two sets of experiments which I made on 
the inflection of light, the first in 1768, and the 
second in 1812 and 1813, 1 was desirous of examin- 
ing the influence of density and refractive power 
Over the friajjes produced by inflection. I coia- 
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pared the fringes formed by gold-leaf with those 
formed by masses Of gold, — ^and those produced by 
films which gave the colours of thin plates with 
those formed by mcisses of the same substance. I 
examined the mfluence of platinum^ diamond, and 
cork in mflecting li^ht, the effect of non-reflecting 

Srooves and spaces in polished metals, and of cylin- 
ers of glass immersed in a mixture of oil of cassia 
and oil of olives of the same refractive power; and* 
as the frinses had the same magnitude and charao 
ter under all these circumstances, I concluded that 
they were not produced by any 'force inherent in 
the bodies themselves, but arose from a property 
of the light itself, which always showed itself when 
light was stopped in its progress. 

Dr. Thomas Young, who had supported with great 
ingenuity and force of argument the undulatory 
theory of light, as maintained by Hooke and Huy- 
l^ens, was the first who gave a plausible explana- 
tion of the inflection of light. By interposing ^ 
small screen at B, Jig, 10, and intercepting the 
rays that passed near the hair X, he was surprised 
to find that all the fringes within the shadow disapm 
feared. The same effect took place when the screen 
intercepted the rays on the other side ; and hence 
be concluded, that the rays on each side of the hair 
were necessary to the production of the inner fringes,, 
and that the fringes were produced by the tn/er- 

Sence of the rays that, passed on one side of the 
r with those that passed on the other side. In 
order to account for the coloured fringes without the 
shadow. Dr. Young conceived that the rays which' 
pass near the edge of the hair interfere with others, 
which he supposes may be Yeflected after falling 
▼ery obliquely upon its ed^, — a isupposition whic)^ 
if correct, would certaifily produce fringes very 
similar to those actually observed. 

In pursuing these researches so successfully begun 
by Dr. Young, M. Fresnel had the good fortune to 
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explain all the phenomena of inflection by means of 
the undulatory doctrine combined with the principle 
of interference. In place of transmitting the light 
through a smaU aperture, he caused it to diverge 
from the focus of a deep convex lens, and instead 
of receiving the shadove and its fringes upon a 
smooth white surface, as was done by Newton, he 
viewed them directly with his eye through a lens 
placed behind the shadow ; and by means of a mi- 
croscope he was able to measure the dimensions of 
the- fringes with the greatest exactness. Bv this 
mode of observation ne made the remarkable dis- 
cover3% that the inflection of the light depended on 
the distance of the infiecting body from the aperture or 
from the focus of divergence ;* the fringes being ob- 
served to dilate as the body ap])roached that focus, 
and to contract as it receded from it, their relative 
distances from each other, and from the margin of 
the shadow continuing invariable. In attempting to 
account for the formation of the exterior fringes, M. 
Fresnel found it necessary to reject the supposition 
of Dr. Young, that they were oviing to fight re- 
flected from the edge of the body. He liot only 
ascertained that the real place of the fringe was the 
jV^th of a millimetre different from what it should 
be on that supposition,"^ but he found that the fringes 
preserved- the same intensity of light, whether the 
znflectiiig body had a round or a sharp edge, an4 
even when the edge was such as not to afford sufB- 
cient Ught for then production. From this difficulty- 
the undulatory theory speedily released him,.and he 
was led by its indications to consider the exterioi 
fringes, as produced by an infinite number of ele- 
mentary waves of light emanating froixi a primitive 
wave when partly interrupted by an opaque body. 
The various phenomena of infection, which had 

* Thid eflfhet fti no great, tb&t at tbe distance of /our fnehea fVom tht 
jntait of di verxenoe, the anfrnlar inflexion of the red ray» of the first firiagt 
m IS" 6", while at the dUianoe of aboui twenty feet» it I* oolv S' 56" 
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%o long resisted every effort to generalize them^ 
having thus received so beautiful and satisfactory an 
explanation from the uhdulatory doctrine, they must 
of course be regarded as affording to that doctrine 
the most powerful support, while the Newtonian 
h3rpothesis of the materiality of light is proportion- 
aUy thrown into the shade. It is impossible, uideed^ 
even for national partiality to consider the views of 
Newton as furnishing any explanation of the facts 
discovered by Fresnel ; and, as no attempt has been' 
made by the small though able phalanx of his dis- 
ciples to stay the decision with which, on this count 
at least, the doctrine of emission has been threat- 
ened, we shall venture to suggest some principles 
by which the refractory phenomena may. perhaps 
be yet brought within the pale of the Newtonian 
theory. 

That the particles of light, like those of heat, 
are endowed with a repulsive force which prevents 
them from accumulating whei^ in a state of conden- 
sation, or when they are detained by the absorptive 
^u;tion of opaque bodies, will be readily admitted. 
By this power a beam of Ugfat radiating from a 
luminous point has, in every azimuth, the same de- 
gree of intensity at the same distance from its centre 
of divergence ; but if we intercept a portion of such 
a beam by an opaque body, the repulsive force of the 
light which formerly Occupied its shadow is with-* 
drawn, and consequently the rays which pass near 
the body will be repelled into the shadow, and will 
form, by their intenerence with those similarly re^ 
peUed on the other side, the interior fringes, which 
are parallel to the edges of the body. The rays 
which pass at a greater distance will in like maimer 
be bent towards the body« but with less force, and, 
interfering with those rays which retain their primi- 
tive direction, from the state of their fits or the 
position of theur poles, ttiey will form the exterior 
frjjiges. When the inflecting body is placed near 
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the poin^ of divergencey the greater proximity «f 
the rays will produce a greater repuleive force* aad 
consequently a greater inflection of the passing 
light ; while the removal of the hody from the point 
of divergence will he accompanied wtth an increased 
distance of the particles, an inferior repulsive fo^ee. 
and a feebler inflection. As the phenomena of ucb- 
flection, considered under this aspeet, arise from a 
propertjr of the light itself, it follows that they win 
'remain invariable, whatever be the nature or den- 
nty of the body, or the form of the edge whkti 
acts upon the passing rays* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mi^edkmtmu Optical Rettarek^s tf Ntwtvnr-Hi* EupuimnU w em 
JMraetUmr—Hts Conjecture retpeeting the h\fiommabUity qf tk§ 
Thamtmd—Hit Lmo of Double Refiraetien-^Mu Obeervatiam* on tk§ 
Polarizaiion ofLigki-^NnoiOH** Theory of Ugkt^Bu ** Qprtm.* 

Bkpore concluding our account of Newton's op- 
tical discoveries, it is necessary to notice some of 
his minor researches, which, though of inferior im-» 
portance in the science of. light, have either exer* 
cisedan influence over -the progress of discovery, 
or been associated with the history of other branches 
of knowledge. 

One of the most curious of these inquiries related 
to the connexion between the refractive powers and 
the chymical composition of bodies. Hairing me^ 
ured the refractive powers and the densities of twenty- 
two substances, he found that the forces which 
reflect and refract Hght are very nearly proportional 
to the densities of the same bodies. In^ this law, 
however, he noticed a remarkable exception in tho 
ease of unctuous and sulphureous bodies,, such as 
eamphire, olive oil, linseed oil, spirit of turpentine 



Wd dicmumd, which have their refractive powers 
two or three times greater in respect of their de&si^ 
ties than the other substances' m the table^ while 
lamon^ themselves their refractive powers are pro* 
|)ortional to their densities, without any considerable 
variation^ Hence he concluded that diamond ** is 
an unctuous substance coagulated,^*^a sagaciouH 
prediction^ which has been verified in the discoveries 
of modem chymislry. The connexion between a 
high degree of inflammability and a, great refracting 
force has been still more stroiddy established by the 
high refractive power which !• detected in phospho'- 
rus^ and which was discovered in hydrogen by MM% 
Biot and Arago« 

There is no part of the optical labours of Newton 
which is less satisfactory than that which relates to 
the double refraction of lights In 1690) Huygens» 
published his admirable treatise on li^ht^ in which 
he has given the law of double refraction in calca» 
teous spar, as deduced from his theory of light, and 
as confirmed by direct e3q)erinient. Viewing it 
probably as a theoretical deduction^ Newton seems 
to have regai'ded it as incoirect, and though he has 
given Huygens the credit of describmg the phe» 
Homena more etactly than Bartholinus, yet, without 
assigning any teason, ^he rejected^ the law of the 
Dutch ]^ilosopher> and substituted another in its 
place* These observations of our author form the 
subject of the twenfy^-fifth and twenty-sfctth queries at 
the end of his Optics, which was published -fourteen 
vears aft(pr the^ppearance of Huygens*8 work^i The 
law adopted by Newton is not accompanied with any 
of the experiments from which it was deduced ; and 
though he has given it without expressing any doubt 
of its accuracy, it is, nevertheless, entirely inconh* 
patible with observation, and has been rejected by 
all succeeding phHosophers. 

hihiB speou&tions vespesting the successive difr^ 
appearaace and reappearanee of two of tho tovf 
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images which are formed when a luminous object 
in viewed through two rhombs of calcareous spar, 
one of which is made to revolve upon the otner, 
Newtpn has been more successful. He concluded 
from these phenomena that every ray of light haS 
two opposite sides originally endued with the prop- 
erty on which the unusual refraction depends, and 
other two opposite sides not endued with that prop- 
erty; and he suggested it as a subject for future 
inquiry, whether there are not more properties of 
light by which the sides of the rays djlfer,. and are 
distinguished from one anothei;. This is the first 
occasion on which the idea of a polarity in the ray9 
of light has been suggested.* 

From the various optical inquiries in which New* 
ton was engaged,' he was strongly impressed with 
the belief that light consists of small material par-, 
tides Emitted from shininp^ substances, and that 
these particles could be agam recombined into solid 
matter, so that ** gross bodies and li^ht were con- 
yert;ble into one another.'* He conceived also that 
the particles of solid bodies and of light exerted ^ 
muvaol action upon each other, the former being 
agitated and heated by the latter, and the latter 
being attracted and repelled by the former, with 
forces depending on the inertia of the luminous par- 
ticles. These forces he regarded as insensible at 
all measurs^le distances^and he conceived, that the 
distances between the icicles of bodies were very 
small when comp^ed with the extent of their sphere. 
of attraction and i'e])ulsion. 

With the exception of Hooke* Huygens, and 
Euler, almost all the contemporaries and successors 
of Newton maintained the doctrine of the mate-' 
tiahty of Ught. It was furst successfully assailed by, 
Dr. ^llromas Young, and since that time it has been! 
shaken to its foundation by those great discoveries 

' * See tbe twenty-ninth query at the end of his Optim, 
tf any are compaired with the polM oTa m»fpM. 
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which have iUustrated the commencement of the 
present century. The undulatory theory, which ha» 
thus triumphed in its turn, is still subject to grave 
difficulties, and we fear another century must elapse 
before a final decision can be pronounced on this 
iong-agitated question. 

The most important of the optical discoveries of 
Newton, of which we have given a general history, 
were communicated to the Royal Society in de- 
tached papers ; but the disputes in which they had 
involved their author made him hesitate about the 

Eublication of his other discoveries. Although he 
ad drawn up a connected view of his labours under 
the title of " Opticks, or a IVeatise on the Reflex- 
ions, Refractions, Inflexions, and Colours of Light,** 
yet he resolved not to publish this work during the 
life of Hooke, by whose rival jealousy his tranquillity 
had been so frequently interrupted. Hooke, how- 
ever, died in 1702, and the Optics of Newton ap- 
peared in English in 1704. Dr. Samuel Clark pro- 
posed a Latin edition of it,' which appeared in 1706, 
and he was generously presented by Sir Isaac with 
500/. (or 100/. for each of his five children), as a 
token of the approbation and gratitude of the author. 
Both the English and the Latin editions have been 
frequently reprinted both in* England and on the 
Continent,* and there perhaps never was a work of 
profound science so widely circulated ' 

- * Tkft Englidi edition vnm ToprinCed at London in 1714, 1721, and 
1730, and the Latin one at London in 1700» 1719, 1731, 17S8, at Laoaamw 
tn 1740, add at Padua in 177& 

K 
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CHAPTER X. > 

AJtrcnomical Diaeoveriea of Newton—IfecessUy 9f con^ned Exertion 
to the Completion of great Discoveries — Sketch of the History of As' 
tronomy previoit* to the THme cf Newton-^opemicus^ 147^]549-*- 
Tyeho Brake, 1546-1601— XcpZer, Wtl-ie^l—GalUeq, 1S64>164S. 

From the optical labours of Newton wie now pro- 
ceed to the mstonr of his astronomical discoveries 
— those transcendent deductions of human reason 
by which he has secured to himself an immortal 
name, and vindicated the intellectual dignity of his 
species. Pre-eminent as his triumphs have been, it 
would be unjust to affirm that they were achieved 
by his single a:m. The torch of many a preceding 
age had uirown its light into the strongholds o? 
the material universe, and the grasp of many a pow* 
erful hand had pulled down the most impregnable of 
its defences. An alliance, indeed, of many kindred 
spirits had been long struggling in this gi^at cause^ 
and Newton was but the leader of their mighty 
phalanx, — ^the director of their combined genius^ — 
the general who won the victory, and therefore 
wears its laurels. . ( 

The history of science presents us with no ex^ 
ample of an individual mind throwing itself far in 
advance of its contemporaries* It is only in the 
cSSfeer of crime and ambition that reckless man 
takes the start of his species,, and, uncurbed by 
moral and religious restraint, erects an unholy dy- 
nasty upon the ruins of ancient and venerable insti- 
tutions. The achievements of intellectual power, 
though often begun by one mind and completed by 
another, have ever been the results of combined ex- 
ertions. Slow in their growth, they gradually ap- 
proximate to a more perfect condition : — ^the variety 
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& the plhenomena of nature call forth a variety of 
iDvellecta^ giftef ; — ^the powers of analysis and com- 
bination are appUed to the humbler labours of obser 
ration and experiment, and in the ordeal of riva 
inquiry truth is finally purified from error. How 
different is it with those systems which the imagi- 
nation rears,— those theories of wild import which 
are directed against the consciences and hopes of 
man. The fatal upas-tree distils its poison m the 
spring as well as the autumn of its growth, but the 
fruit which sustains life must have its bud prepared 
before the approach of winter, its blossom expanded 
in the spring, and its juices elaborated by the light 
and heat of the summer and the autumnal sun. 

In the century ^hich preceded the birth of New- 
ton the science of astronomy advanced with the 
most rapid steps. Emerging from the darkness of 
the middle ages, the human mind seemed to rejoice 
in its ne^-born strength, and to apply itself with 
elastic vigour to unfold the mechanism of the heavens. 
The labours of Hipparchns and Ptolemy had indeed 
famished many important epochs and supplied many 
valuable data; but the cumbrous appendages of 
cycles and epicycles with which they explained the 
stations and retrogradations of the planets, and the 
wigar prejudices which a false interpretation of 
Scripture had excited against a belief in the motion 
of ttie earth, rendered it difficult even for great 
minds to escape from- the trammels of authority, 
and appeal to the simplicity of nature. 

The sovereign of Cast3e, the fi;enerou8 and noble- 
Doinded Alphonso, had long before proscribed the 
rude expedients of his predecessors; and when he 
declarea that if the heavens were thus constituted, 
he could have given the Deity jood advice, he must 
not -only .have felt the absurdity of the prevailing 
system, but must have obtained some foresight of a 
more simple arrangement. But neither he nor the 
astronomers whom he so liberally protected seem to 
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have established a better system, and it was left 
to Copernicus to enjoy the dignity of being the 
restorer of astronomy. 

This great man, a native of Thorn in Prussia, fol- 
lowing his father's profession, began his career as a 
doctor of medicine, but an accidental attendance on 
the mathematical lectures of Brudzevius excited a 
love for astronomy, which became the leading pas- 
sion of his life. Quitting a profession uncongenial 
to such pursuits, he went to Bologna to study 
astronomy under Dominic Maria ; and after having 
enjoyed tne friendship and instruction of that able 
philosopher, he established himself at Rome in the 
humble situation of a teacher of mathematics. . Here 
he made numerous astronomical observations which 
served him as the basis of future researches ; but 
an event soon occurred which, though it interrupted 
for a while his important studies, placed him in a 
situation for pursumg them with new zeal. The 
death of one of the cations enabled his uncle, who 
was Bishop of Ermeland, to appoint him to a can- 
onry in the chapter of Frauenburg, where, in a 
house situated on the brow of a mountain, he con- 
tinued, in peaceful seclusion, to. parry on his astro- 
nomical observations. During his residence at Rome 
his talents had been so well appreciated, that the 
Bishop of Fossombrons^ who presided over the 
council for reforming the calendar, solicited the aid 
of Copernicus in this desirable undertaking. At first 
he entered warmly into the^ views of the council 
and charged himself with the determination of the 
length of the year and of the month, and of the 
other motions of the sim and moon that seemed to 
be required ; but he found the taisk too irksome, and 
probably felt that it would interfere with those 
mteresting discoveries which had already begun to 
dawn upon his mind. 

Copernicus is said to have commenced his inqui- 
ries by an historical examination of the opinions of 



■ncient authors on the system of the universe ; bnf 
it is more likely that he sought for the authority of 
their great names to countenance liis peculiar views^ 
and tiiat he was more desirous to present his owa 
theory as one that he had received, rather than as 
one which he had invented. His mind had been 
long imbued with the idea that simplicity and har- 
mony should characterize the arrangements of the 
planetary system, and, in the complication and dis- 
order which reigned in the hypothesis of Ptolemy* 
he saw insuperable objections to its being regarded 
as a representation of nature. In the opinions of 
the Egyptian «ages, in those, of Pythagoras, Philo- 
laus, Aristarchus, and Nicetas, he recognised his 
own earliest conviction that the earth was not the 
centre of the imiverse ; but he appears to have con- 
sidered it as stilLpOssible that our globe might per- 
form some ftmclion in the system more important 
than that of the other planets; and his attention 
was much occiipied 'with the speculation of Martia- 
nus Capella, who placed the sun between Mars and 
the moon, and made Mercury and Venus revolve 
round him as a centre; and with the system of 
Apollonius Pergffius, who made all the planets re- 
volve round the srniv while the sun and moon were 
carried round the earth in the centre of the universe. 
The examination, however, of these hypotheses 
gradually dispeHed the di^culties with which the 
subject was beseti and after the labours of more 
than thirty years^ he was permitted to see the true 
system of th6 heavens. The sun lie considered as 
immoveable in the centre of the system, while the 
earth revolved between the orbits of Venus and 
Mars, and produced by its rotation about its axis al! 
the diurnal phenomena of the celestial' sphere. The 
precession of the equinoxes was thus referred to a 
slight motion of the earth's axis, and the station! 
and retrogradations of the planets were the neces- 
sary consequence of their own motions combined 

K3 
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with that of the earth about the sun. , These re» 
markable views were supported by numerous as- 
tronomical observations; and in 1530 Copernicus 
brought to a close his immortal work on the Revolu- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies. 

But while we admire the genius which triumphed 
over so many difficulties, we camiot fail to commend 
the extraorcfinaty prudence with which he ushered 
his new system into the world. Aware of the preju- 
dices, and even of the hostility with which such a 
system would be received, he resolved neither to 
startle the one, nor provoke the other. He allowed 
his opinions to circulate in the slow current of per- 
sonal commimication. The points of opposition 
which they presented to established doctrines were 
gpradually worn down, and they insinuated them- 
selves into reception among the ecclesiastical circles 
by the very reluctance of their author to bring them 
into notice. In the year 1534, Cardinal Schonberg, 
Bishop of Capua, and Gyse,-Bishop of Culm, exerted 
all their influence to induce Copernicus to lay his 
system before the world ; but he resisted their so- 
licitations ; and it was not till 1539 that an aceidental 
circumstance contributed to alter his resolution. 
George Rheticus, professor of mathematics at Wir- 
temberg, having heard of the labouts^ of Copernicus, 
resigned his chair, and repaired to Frauenberg to 
make himself master of his discoveries. This zeal 
ous disciple prevailed 'upon his master to permit the 
publication of his system ; and they seem to have 
arranged a plan for. giving it to the world without 
alarming the^ vigilance of the church, or startling 
the prejudices of individuals. Under the disguise 
of a student of mathematics, Rheticus published in 
1540 an account of the manuscript volume of Coper- 
nicus. This pamphlet was jeceived without any 
disapprobation, and its author was encouraged to 
reprint it at Basle, in 1541, with his own name; 
The success of these publications, and the flattering 
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maimer in which the new astronomy was received 
by several able writers, induced Copernicus to place 
Ms MSS. in the hands of Rheticus. It was accord- 
ingly printed at the expense of Cardinal Schon- 
berg, and appeared at Nuremberg in 1543. Its illus- 
trious author, however, did not live to peruse it. 
A complete copy was handed to him in his last 
moments, and he saw and touched it a few hours 
before Ins death. This great work was dedicated 
to the Holy Pontiff, in order, as Copernicus himself 
says, that the authority of the head of the church 
might silence the calumnies of individuals who had 
attacked his views by arguments drawn from reli- 
gion. Thus introduced, the Copemican system met 
with no ecclesiastical opposition, and gradually made 
its way in spite of the ignorance and prejudices 
of the age. ,• 

Among the astronomers who provided the mate* 
rials of the Newtonian philosophy the name of 
Tycho Brahe merits a conspicuous ];>lace. De- 
scended from an ancient Swedish family, he was 
bom at Knudstorp, in Norway, in 1546, three years 
after the death of Copernicus. "Die great ecUpse 
of the sun which happened on tne 26th August, 
1560, while he was at the University of Copenhagen, 
attracted his notice: and when he found that all 
its phenomena had been acciurately predicted, he 
was seized with the most irresistible passion to ac- 
quire the knowledge of a science so infalUble in its 
results. Destined for the profession of the law, his 
friends discouraged the pursuit which now engrossed 
his thoughts; and such were the reproaches and 
even persecutions to which he was exposed, that he 
Quitted his countiy with the design of traveUing 
tnrough Germany. At the very commencement of 
his journey, however, an event occurred in which 
the impetuosity of his temper had nearly cost him 
his life. At a wedding-feast in Rostock, a question- 
able point in geometry involved him in a dispute 
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with a Danish nobleman of the same tempenment 
with himself; and the two mathematicians resolved 
to settle the difference by the sword. Tycho, 
however, seems to have been second in the conflict, 
for he lost the greater part of his nose, and wsCS. 
obUged to supply its place by a substitute of gold 
and silver, which a cement of glue attached to his 
face. During his stay at Augsburg he inspired the 
burgomaster of the city, Peter Hamzell, with a love 
of astronomy. This public-spirited citizen* erected 
an excellent .observatory at his own expense, and' 
here Tycho began that distinguished career Which 
has placed him in the first rank of practical as- 
tronomers. 

Upon his return to Copenhagen in 1570, he was 
received with every mark of ^respect. The king in- 
vited him to court, and persons of all ranks harassed 
him with their attentions. At Herritzvold, near his 
native place, the houseof his maternal uncle ailbrded 
him a retreat from the gayeties^ of the capital, and 
he was there offered every accommodation for the 

Erosecution of his astronomical studies. Here, 
owever, the passion -of love and the pursuits of 
alchymy distracted his thoughts; but though the 
peasant girl of whom he was enamoured was of 
easier attainment than the philosophei^s stoiie, the 
marriage produced an open quarrel with his relations, 
which it required the interferencc-of the king to allay. 
In the tranquillity .of domestic happiness, Tycho re- 
sumed lus study of the heavens^ and in 1673 he 
enjoyed the singular good fortune of observing, 
through all its variations, the new star in Cassiopeia, 
which appeared with such extraordinary splendour 
as to be visible in the daytime, and which gradually 
disappeared in the following year. 

Dissatisfied with his residence in Denmark, Tycho 
resolved to settle in some distant country ; and hav- 
ing gone as far as Venice in search of a suitable 
lesi&nce, he at last fixed upon Basle, in Switzer* 
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land; The King of Denmark, however, had learned 
his intention from the Prince of Hesse ; and when 
Tycho returned to- Copenhagen to remove his family 
and his instruments, his sovereign announced to him 
his resolution to detain him in his kingdom. He 
presented him with ^ the canonry of Roschild, with 
an income of 2000 crowns per annum^ To this he 
added a pension of 1000 crowns ; and he promised 
to give him the island of Huen, with a, complete 
observatory erecjted under his own eye. This gene- 
rous offer was instantly accepted. The celebrated 
observatonr of Uraniburg was estabhshed at the 
expense of about ^,000/. ; and in this magnificent 
retreat Tycho continued for twenty-one years to en- 
rich astronomy with the most valuable observations. 
Admiring disciples/ crowded to this sanctuary of the 
sciences to acquire the knowledge of the heavens; 
and kings* and princes felt then\selves honoured 
by becoming the guests pf the great astronomer of 
the age. 

One of the principal discoveries of Tycho was 
that of the uiequahly of the moon's motion, called 
the variation. He. detected, also, the annual equa- 
tion which affects the place of her apogee and nodes, 
and he determined the greatest and the least incUna- 
tion of the lunar orbit.. His observations on the 
planets were numerous and precise, and have foi'med 
the data of the present generalizations ia astronomy. 

* When James I. went to Copenhagen in {^90, to conclude his mar- 
riage with the Princess Anne of Denmark, he spent eight days mider 
the roof of Tyclio at Uraniburg. As a token of bis gratitude, he com- 
posed a set of Latin verses in honour of the astronomer, and leA him a 
magnificent pijpsent at his departure. He gave him also his royal license 
Ibv the publication of his works in England, and accompanied it with 
the following complimentary letter: — 

" Nor am I acqaainted with these things on the relation of others, or 
fyom a mere perusal of your works, but I have seen them with my -own 
eyes, and hewit them with my own e^rs, in your residence at Urani 
burg, duilng the various learned and agreeable conversations which I 
there held with you, which even now aRbct my mind to such a degree,' 
that it is difflcaU to decide whether I recollect them with greater plMaort 
«r admirattoa" 
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Though thus skflfiil in the observation of phenomena, 
his mind was but little suited to investigate, their 
cause, and it was probably owing to this defect that 
he rejected the system of Copernicus. The vanity 
of giving his own name to another system was not 
likely to actuate a mind such as his, and it was more 
probable that.he was led to adopt the immobility of 
the earth, and to make the sim, with all his attendant 
planets, circulate round it, from the great difficulty 
which still presented itself by comparmg the apparent 
diameter or the stars with the annual parallax of the 
earth's orbit. 

The death of Frederick ih 1688 proved a sevetv 
calamity to T^cho, and to the science which he cul- 
tivated. Dunng the first yesu^ of the minority of 
Christian IV. the regency continued the royal patron- 
age to the observatory of Uraniburg; and in 1592 
the young king paid a visit of some days to Tycho, 
and left nim a gold chain in token of his favour. 
The astronomer, however, had made himself enemies 
at court, and the envy of Ms high reputation had 
probably added fresh malignity to the' irritation of 
persoQ£a feelinfiB. Under the ministry of Wolchen- 
dorf, a nam^ for ever odious to science, Tycho's 
pension was stoppecl ; — he was in 1597 deprived of 
the canonry of Koschild, and was thus forced, with 
his wife and children, to seek an asylum in a foreign 
land. His fnend, Henry Rantzau, of Waasbeck, 
under whose roof he found a hospitaJble shelter, was 
fortunately acquainted with the emperor Rodolph 11., 
who, to his love of science, added a passion for 
alchymy and astrology. The rei)utatioR of Tycho 
having already reacl^d the imj^rial ear, the recQm* 
mendation of Rantzau was scarcely necessaiy to en-* 
sure him his warmest friendship. Invited by the em- 
peror, he repaired in 1599 to Prague, where he met 
with the kindest reception. A pension of three 
thousand crowns waa immediately settled upon him, 
and a commodious observatory erected for his use 
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111 the vicinity of that city. Here the exiled astrono* 
mer renewed with dehght his interrupted labours, 
and the gratitude which he cherished for the royal 
favour increased the satisfaction which he felt in 
having so unexpectedly found :& resting-place for 
approaclung age* These prospects of better days 
were enhtoced by the good fortune of receiving two 
such men as Kepler and Longomontanus for his 
pupils ; but the fallacy of human anticipation was 
here, as in so many other cases, strikingly displayed. 
Tycho was not aware of the inroads which both his 
labours and his disappointments had made upon his 
constitution* Though surrounded with affectionate 
friends and admiring disciples, he was still an exile 
in a foreign land. Though his country had been 
base in its ingratitude, it was yet the land which he 
loved,— the scene of his earhest affection, — the 
theatre of his scientific glory. These feelings con- 
tinusdly preyed upon his mind, and his unsettled 
dpirit was ever hovering among his native moimtains. 
In this condition he was attacked with a disease of 
the most painful kind, and though the paroxysms of 
its agonies had lengthened intermissions, yet he saw 
that death was approaching. He implored his pupils 
to persevere in their ^cientSc labours. He conversed 
with iKopler on some of the profoundest points of 
astronomy, ^d with these secular occupations ho 
mingled frequent ;icts of' piety and devotion* In 
this hiijppy condition he expired without pain at the 
age of fifW-five; the unquestionable victim of the 
councils'of Christian IVi 

Notwithstanding the accessions whit^ astronomy 
had received from the labours of Copernicus am 
Tycho, no progress was |yet made in developing^ 
the general laws of the system, and scarcely anide& 
had been formed of the power by which the planets 
were retained- in their orbits. The labours of as<* 
•iduous observers had snpphed the materials for this 
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purpose, and Kepler arose to lay the foundationB of 
physical astronomy. 

John Kepler was bom at Wiel^ in Wirtemberg, in 
1571. He was educated for the church, and dis* 
charged even some of the clerical functions; but his 
devotion to science withdrew him from the study of 
theology. Having received mathematical instruc- 
tion from the celebrated Msestlinus, he had made 
such progress in the science, that he was invited in 
1594 to Si the mathematical chair of Gratz in Sty- 
ria. Endowed with a fertile imagination, his mind 
was ever intent upon subtle and ingenious specula- 
tions. In the year 1596 he pubhshed his pecuhar 
views in a work on the Harmonies and Analogies of 
Nature. In this singular production, he attempts to 
solve what he calls the great cosmographical mys- 
tery of the admirable proportion of, the planetary 
orbits ; and by means of the six regular geometrical 
soUds,* he endeavours to assign a reason why there 
are six planets, and why the dimepsions of their 
orbits and the time of their periodical revolutions 
were such as Copernicus had found them.. If a 
cube, for example, were inserted in a sphere, of which 
Saturn's orbit was one of the great circles, it would, 
he supposed, touch by its six planes the lesser 
sphere of Jupiter; and, in like manner, he proposes 
to determine, by the aid of the other geometrical 
solids, the raagnitud/B , of the spheres of the other 
planets. A copy of t&is work was presented by its 
author to Tycho Brahe, who had been too long 
versed in the severe realities of observation to at- 
tach any value to such wild theories. He advised 
his young friend ** first to lay a soUd foundation for 
his views by actual observation, and then, by ascend- 
ing from these, to strive to reach the causes of 
thmgs f and there is reason to think that, by the aid 
of the whole Bacoman philosophy, thus compressed 

* The cube, tbe sphere, the tetnhedron, the octohedxon, the dodee» 
hedron, and the icoaahedroiL 
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by anticipatioii into a single sentence, he abandoned 
for a while his risionary inquiries. 

In the year 1598 Kepler suffered persecution for 
his reUgious principles, and was compelled to ^uit 
Gratz ; but though he was recalled by the States of 
St3nia, he felt his situation insecure, and accepted of 
a pressing invitation from Tycho to settle at Prague, 
and assist him in his calculations.^ Having arrived 
in Bohemia in 1600, he was introduced by his friends 
to the Emperor Rodolph, from whom he ever after- 
ward received the kindest attention. On the death 
of Tycho in 1601, he was appointed mathematician 
to the emperor, — a situation in which he was con- 
tinued during the successive reigns of Matthias and 
Ferdinand; but what was of more importance to 
science, he was put in possession of the valuable 
collection of Tycho's observations. * These obser- 
vations were remarkably numerous ; and as the orbit 
of Mars was more ov^ than that of any of the other 
planets, they were peculiarly suitable for determin- 
ing its real form. The notions of harmony and 
symmetry in the construction of the solar system, 
which had iflled the mind of Kepler, necessarily led 
Mm to believe that the planets revojved with a uni- 
form motion in circular orbits. So firm, indeed, was 
this conviction, that he made numerous attempts to 
represent the observations of Tycho by this hy- 
pothesis. The deviations were too gxeat to be as- 
cribed to err6rs of observation ; and intr3ring various 
other curves, he was led to the discovery that Mars 
revolved round the kim in an elliptical orbit, in one 
of the foci of which the sun itself was placed. The 
same observations enabled him to determine the 
dimensions of the planet's orbit, and by comparing 
''together the times in "which Mars passed over 
different portions of its orbit, he found that they 
were to one another as the areas described by the 
lines drawn from the centre of the planet to the 
eantn of Hbe sun, ory in mora technical terms, that 

L 
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the radius vector describes equal areas in equal 
times. These two remarkable discoveries, the nrst 
that were ever made in physical astronomy, were 
extended to all the other planets or the system, and 
were communicated to the world in 1609, in his 
** Commentaries on the Motions of the Planet Mars, 
as deduced from the observations of Tycho Brahe." 
Although our author was conducted to these great 
laws b^ the patent examination of weH-establ^hed 
facts, his imagination was ever hurndng him among 
the wilds of conjecture* Convinced that the mean 
distances of the planets from the sun bore to one 
another some mysterious relation, he not only com* 
pared them with the regular geometrical solids^ but 
also with the intervals of musical tones; an idea 
which the ancient Pythagoreans had suggested, and 
which had been adopted by Archimedes himself. 
AU these comparisons were fruitless ; and Kepler 
was about to abandon an inquiry of about seventeen 
years' duration, when, on the 8th March, 1618, he 
conceived the idea of comparing the powers of the 
different members which express the planetary dia* 
tances, in place of the numbers theinselves. He 
compared tne squares and the cubes of the distances 
with the same powers of the periodic times ; nay, he 
tried even the squares of the times with die cubes 
of the distances ; but his hurry and impatience )ed 
him into an error of calculation^ and he rejected dua 
law as having' no existence in nature ! On the 15th 
May, his mind again reverted to the same notion^ 
and upon making the calculations anew^and free frora 
error, he discovered the great law, that the squares 
of the periodic times of' any two planets are to one 
another as the cubes of theu: distances from the sun* 
Enchanted with this unexpected result, he could 
scarcely trust his calculations ; and^ to use his own 
language, he at first believed that he was dreaniinik 
and hal taken for granted the very truth of whid^ 
be was in search. This brilliant disco very was iBib^ 
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lished in 1619, in his "Harmony of the World;" a 
work dedicated to James VI. of Scotland. Thiw 
were established what have been called the three 
laws of Kepler, — ^the motion of the planets in ellip- 
tical orbits, — ^the proportionaUty between the areas 
described and their times of description, — and the 
relations, between the squares of the periodic times 
and the cubes of the distances. 

The relation of the. movements of the planets to 
the sun, as the general centre of all their orbits, 
could not fail to suggest to Kepler that some power 
resided in that luminary by which these various mo- 
tions were produced ; and he went so far as to con- 
jecture that this power diminishes as the square of 
the distance of the body on which it was exerted ; 
but he immediately rejects this law, and prefers that 
of the simple distances. In his work on Mars, he 
speaks of gravity as a mutual and corporeal affec- 
tion between similar bodies. He mamtained that 
the tides were occasioned by the moon^s attraction, 
and that the irregularities of the lunar motions, as 
detected by TVcho, were owiflg to the Joint actions 
of the sun and the earth ; but the relation between 
gravity, as exhibited on the earth's surface, and as 
conducting the planets in their orbite, required 
more patience of thought than he could command, 
and was accordingly left for the exercise of higher 
powers* 

The misery in which Kepler lived forms a painful 
contrast with the services which he performed to 
8($ience. The .pension on which he subsisted was 
always in arrears, and though the three emperors 
whose reigns he adorned durected their ministers 
to be more punctual in its payment, the disobe- 
dience of their commands was a source of continued 
vexation to Kepler. When he retired to Sagan, in 
Bile^ia, to spend in retirement the remainder of his 
days, his pecuniary difficulties became still more 
harassing. Necessity at last compelled him to apply 
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personally for the arrears which were due ; and he 
accordingly set out in 1630 for Ratisbon; but in 
consequence of the great fatigue which so long a 
journey on horseback produced, he was seized with 
a fever, which carried him off on the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1630, in the 69th year of his age. 

While Kepler was thus laying the foundation of 
physical astronomy, Galileo was busily employed in 
extending the boundaries of the solar system. This 
distinguished philosopher was bom at Pisa in 1564. 
He was the son of a ^orentine nobleman, and yras 
educated for the medical profession ; but a passion 
for geometry took possession of his mind, and called 
forth all his powers. Without the aid of a master, 
he studied the writings of Euchd and of Archimedes ; 
and such were his acquirements, that he was ap- 
pointed by the Grand-diike of Tuscany to the mathe- 
matical chair of Pisa in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age. His opposition to the Aris^totelian philosophy 
gained him many enemies, and at the end of three 
years he quitted Pisa, and accepted of an invitation 
to the professorship of mathematics at Padua. Here 
he continued for eighteen years adorning the \mi- 
versity by his name, and diffusiiig around him a 
taste for the physicad sciences. With the excep- 
tion of some contrivances of inferior importance, 
Galileo had distinguished himself by no discovery 
till he had reached the forty-fifth year of hip age. 
In the year 1609, the same year in which Kepler 
pubhshed his celebrated commentary on Mars, Gali- 
leo paid a visit to Venice, where he heard, in the 
oourse of conversation, that a Dutchman of the 
name of Jansehs had constructed and presented to 
Prince Maurice an instrument through which he saw 
distant objects magnified and rendered more distinct, 
as if they had been brought nearer to the observer. 
This report was credited by some and disbelieved 
by others ; but, in the course of a few days, Galileo 
received a letter from "James Badovere at Pariei 
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which placed beyond a doubt the existence of such 
an instrument. The idea instantly filled his mind 
as one of the utmost importance to science ; and so 
thoroughly was he acquainted with the properties 
of lenses, that he not only discovered the principle 
of its construction, but was able to complete a tele- 
scope for his own use. Into one end of a leaden 
tube he fitted a spectacle-glass plane on one sid^ 
and convex on the other, and in the other end he 
placed another spectacle-glass concave on onie side 
and plane on the other. He then applied his eye 
to the concave glass, and saw objects "pretty large 
and pretty near him." They appeared three times 
nearer, and nine times larger in surface, th^i to the 
naked eye. He soon after made another, which 
represented objects above sixty times larger ; and, 
sparing neither labour nor expense, he finally con- 
structed an instrument so 'excellent, as "to show 
things almost a thousand times larger, and above 
thirty times nearer to the naked eye." 

There is, perhaps, no invention that science has 
presented to man so extraordinary in its nature, and 
so boundless in its ihflueuce, as that of the tele- 
scope. 'To the uninstructed mind, the power of 
seeing an object a thousand miles distant, as large 
and neiarly as distinct as if it were brought witlun 
a mile of the observer, must seem almost miracu- 
lous; and to the philosopher, even, who thoroughly 
comprehends the principles upon which it acts, it 
must ever appear one of the most elegant appUca« 
tions of science. To have been the first astronomer 
in whose hands such a gift was placed was a prefer- 
ence to which Galileo owed much of his future 
reputation. 

No sooner had he completed his telescope than 
he apphed it to the heavens, and on the 7th Janu- 
uiy^ 1618, the first day of its use, he saw round 
Jupiter three bright little stars lying in a line pax- 
aiUel to the ecliptic, two to the east, and one to the 

L3 
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west of the planet. , Reg^arding them as ordinary 
stars, he neyer thought of estimating their ai<«cances. 
On the following day, when he accidentally uirected 
his telescope to Jupiter, he was surprise.d to see 
the three stars to tiie west of the planet. ,To pro- 
duce this effect it was requisite that the motion of 
Jupiter should be direct, though, according to calcu- 
lation, it was actually retrograde. , In this dilemma 
he waited with impatience for the evening of the 
9th, hut unfortunately the sky was covered with 
clouds. On the 10th he saw only two stars to the 
east — a circ.umstance which he was no longer able 
to explain by the molaon of Jupiter. He was there- 
fore compeUed to ascribe the change to the stars 
themselves; and upon repeating his observations 
on the 11th, he no longer doubted thdt he had dis- 
covered three planets revolving round Jupiter. On 
the 13th January he for the first time saw the 
fourth satellite.* 

This discovery, though ot the utmost importance 
in itself, derived an' additional value from . the Ught 
which it threiy^ o^ the true system of the universe. 
While the earth was the only planet enlightened 
by a moon, it might naturally bQ supposed that it 
alone was habitable, and was therefore entitled to 
the pre-eminence of occupying th^ centre of the 
system ; but the discovery of four mooHs round a 
much larger planet deprived thi^ argument of its 
force, and created a new analogy between the earth 
and the othef planets. When Kepler received the 
" Sidereal Messenger," the work in which Galileo 
announced his discovery in 1610, he perused it vtiih 
the deepest interest; and while it confirmed and 
extended his substantial discoveries, it dispelled at 
the same time some of those harmonic dreams which 
still hovered among his thoughts, in the ''Dis* 

* Simon Marias, mathematician to the Maranis of Brendenbnri^ 
■Mures us that he discoTered the satellites of Jupiter in Novembtr 

iooo. 
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sertatiorf* which he published on the discovery of 
Galileo, he expresses his hope that satellites will 
be discovered round Saturn alid Mars, — he conjec- 
tures that Jupiter has a motion of rotation about 
his axis,-Tand states his surprise, that, after what 
had been written on the subject of telescopes by 
Baptista Porta, they had not bneen earlier introduced 
into observatories. 

In continuing his observations, Galileo applied 
his telescope to Venus, and in 1610 he discovered 
the ^phases of that planet, which exhibited to him 
the various forms of the waxing and the waning 
moon. This fact established beyond a doubt that 
the planet revolved round the sim, and thus gave 
an additional blow to the Ptolemaic system. In his 
observations on the sun, Galileo discovered his spots, 
and deduced from them the rotatioin of the central 
luminary. He observed that the body of Saturn 
had handles attached to it ; but he was unable to 
detect the form of its ring, or render, visible its 
minute satellites. On the surface of the moon he 
discovered her mountains and- valleys, and deter- 
mined the curious fact df her libration^ in virtue of 
which parts of the margin of her disk occasionally 
appear and disappear. In the Milky Way he de- 
scried numerous minute stars i^ch the unassisted 
eye was unable to perceive ; and as the largest fixed 
stars, in place of being magnified by the telescopey 
became actually minute briUiant pomts, he inferred 
their immense distance as rendered necessary by the 
Copemican hypothesis. All hi& discoveries, indeed* 
furnished fresh' arguments In favour of the new 
system ; and the order of the planets and their re- 
lation to a central sun may now be considered as 
established by incontrovertible evidence. 

While Galileo ^was occupied vnth these noble pur- 
suits at Pisa, to which he had been recalled in 1611, 
his generous patron, Cosmo II. Grandnduke of Tus- 
cany, invited him to Florence, that he might puruu6 
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with uninterrupted leisure his astronomical obser* 
Tations, and carry on his correspondence with the 
German astronomers. His fame had now resounded 
through all Euiope ; — ^the strongholds of prejudice 
and ignorance were unbarred ; — ^and the most obsti- 
nate adherents of ancient systems acknowledged 
the meridian power of the day-star Qf science. 
Galileo was ambitious of propagating the great 
truths which he contributed so powerfidly to estab- 
lish. He never doubted that they would be re- 
ceived with gratitude by all, — ^by the philosopher as 
the>consimimation of the greatest efforts of human 
genius, — and by the Christian as the most transcend- 
ent displays of Almighty power. But he had mis- 
taken the disposition of his species, and the charac- 
ter of the age. That same system of the heavens 
which had been discovered by the humble eccle- 
siastic of Frauenberg, which had been patronised by 
the kindness of a bishop, and published at the ex- 
pense of a cardinal, and which the pope himself 
had sanctioned by the warmest reception, was, after 
the lapse of a hundred years, doomed to the most 
violent opposition, as subversive of the doctrines 
of the Christian faith. On no former occasion has 
the human mind exhibited such a fatal relapse into 
intolerance. The age itself had improved in libe- 
rality; — ^the persecuted doctrines themselves had 
become more deserving of reception; — ^the light of 
the Reformed faith had driven the Catholics from 
some of their most obnoxious positions ;7-^and yet, 
under all these circumstances, tne church of Roma 
unfurled her banner of persecution -against the pride 
of Italy, against the ornament of his species, and 
against truths immutable anc^ etema). 

In consequence of comifladnts laid befor'e the Holy 
Inquisition, Galileo was summoned to appear at 
Rome in 1615, to answer for the heretical opinions 
which he had promulgated. He was charged with 
'^ maintaimnff as tma the false doctrine held by 
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many, that the sun was immoveable in the centie 
of the world, and that the earth revolved with a 
diurnal motion; — ^with having certain disciples to 
whom he taught the same doctrine ; — ^with keeping 
op a coitespondence on the subject with severs! 
GKsrman mathematicians ;r— with having published 
letters on the solar spots, in which he explained the 
same doctrine as true; — ^and with having glossed 
over witii a false interpretation the passages of 
ScHpture which were uiged against it. The con- 
sideration of these charges came before a meeting 
of the Inquisition, which assembled, on the 25th 
February, 1616 ; and the court, declaring their dis- 
position to deal gently with the prisoner, pro- 
nounced the following decree : — ^** That Cardinal 
Bellarmine should enjoin Galileo to renounce en- 
tirely the above-recited false opinions ; that, on his 
refusal to do so, he should be commanded by the. 
eommis^liary of the Inquisition to abandon the said 
doctrine, and to cease to teach and defend it ; and 
that, if he did not obey thisr command, he should 
be thrown into prison.^ On the 26th of February 
Galileo appeared before Cairdinal Bellarmine, an4 
after receiving from him a gentle admonition, he 
was commanded by the commissary, in the presence 
of a notary and .witnesses, to desist altogether from 
his ertoneous opinions ; and it was declared to be 
unlawful for him in future to teach them in any 
w^y whatever, either orally or in his writings. To 
these commands Galileo promised obedience, and 
was dismissed from the Inquisition. 

The mildness of this sentence was no doubt partly 
owing to the u^uence of the Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, and other persons of rank and influence at the 
papal court, who took a deep interest in the issue 
of the trial. Dreading, however, that so slight a 

Sunishment might not have the effect of putting 
own the obnoxious doctrines, the Inquisition issued 
a decree denouncing the new opinions as false and 
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contrary to the sacred writings, and jprohibiting the 
sale of eveiy book in which they should be main- 
tained. 

Thus liberated from his persecutors, Galileo re- 
turned to Florence, where he pursued his .studies 
with his wonted diligence and ardour. The recanta* 
tion of his astronomical opinions was so formal 
and unreserlred, that ordinary prudence^ if not a 
sense of personal honour, should have restrained him 
from unnecessarily bringing them before the world. 
No anathema was pronounced against his scientific 
discoveries; no interdict was laid upon the free 
exercise of his genius. He was prohibited merely 
from teaching a doctrine which the church of Rome 
considered to be injurioiis to its faith. We' might 
have expected, therefore, that a philosopher so con* 
spicuous in the eyes of the world would have re- 
spected the prejudices, however base, of an institu- 
tion whose decrees formed part oif the law of tiie 
land, and which possessed the power of hfe and 
death within the limits of its jurisdiction. Galileo, 
however, thought otherwise. A sense of degrada* 
tion* seems to have urged him ta retaliate, and before 
six years had elapsed, he began to compose his 
^Cosmical Svl^tem, or Disdogues on the two greatest 
Systems of the World, the Ptolemean and the Co- 
pemican,^ the concealed object of which is to 
estabhsh the opinions which he had promised to 
abandon. In this work the subject is discussed by 
three speakers, Sagredo, Salviatus, and Simphcius, 
a peripatetic pMosopher, who defends the system of 

* It is diflUoctly stated in tbe Mnteneeof thelnqalBition, that Galileo** 
enemies had ebarged him with having abjured hia opiniona in 1416, and 
aAnned that he had been pnoished by the Inquisition. In order to re- 
fhte these calumnies, GiUileo applied to C<irdinal Bellarmine for a certtfl* 
cate to prove that he neither abjured his opinions nor sulftred any pun- 
isbment for them ; bat 4hat the doctrine of the motion of the earUi .and 
the stability of the sun was only denounced to him as contrary to Scrip, 
ture, and as one which could not be defended or maintained. Cardinal 
Balliinnine drew up such a pertifieate in hia owo baodwritijig. 



Ptolemy i;dth much skin against the o%ertvhelming 
arguments of the rival disputants. Galileo hoped to 
escape notice by this indirect mode of propagating 
the new system^ and he obtained permission to pub* 
lish his work) which appeared at Florence in 1632. 
The Inquisition did not, as might have been ex- 
pected, immediately summon Gameo to their pres* 
ence. Nearly a year elapsed before they gave any. 
indication of their design ; and, according to their 
own statement, they did not even take the subject 
under consideration till they saw that the obnoxious 
tenets were every day gaining ground) in conse» 
quence of the publication of the Dialogues. They 
then subi^itted the work to a careful exalmination, 
and having found it to be a direct violation of the 
injunction which had been formerly intimated to its 
author, they again cited him before their tribunal in 
16213. The venerable sare, now in his seventieth 
year) was thus compelled to repair to Rome, and 
when he arrived he was committed to the aparto 
toents of the Fiscal of the Inquisition. The ra>» 
changeable fHendiship) however, of the Grand'^duke 
of Tuscany obtained a remission of this severity« 
find Galileo was allowed to reside at the house or 
the Tuscan ambassador during the two months 
which the trial occupied. VHIien brought before 
the Inquisition, and examined upon oath, he ae* 
knowledged that the Dialogues were written bv him* 
self, and thki he obtained permissibn to publisn them 
without notifying to the person who gave it that he 
had been prohibited from holding) defending, ot 
teachmg the heretical opinions. He confessed also 
that the Dialogues were composed in such a manner, 
that the arfi:uments in favour of the Copemican sys* 
tern, though given as partly false, were yet managed 
in such a manner that they were more fikely tocon* 
firm than overturn its doctrines ; but that this error^ 
Vrhich was not intentional, arose from the natural 
desire of making on higenious defence of false propo* 
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8itions, and of opinions that had the semblance of 
probability. 

After receiving these confessions and excuses, the 
Inquisition allowed Galileo a proper time for giving 
in his defence ; but this seems to have consisted 
solely in bringing forward the certificate of Cardinal 
Bellarmine already mentioned, which made no allu* 
sion to the promise under which Galileo had come 
never to defend, nor teach in any way whatever, the 
Copernican doctrines. The court held this defence 
to be an aggravation of the crime rather than an 
excuse for it, and proceeded to pronounce a sentence 
which will be ever memorable in the history of the 
human mind. 

Invoking the name of our Saviour, they declare, 
that.GaUleo had made himself liable to the suspicion 
of heresy, by beHeving the doctrine, contrary tb 
Scripture, that the sun was the centre of the earth's 
orbit, and did not move 'from east to west ; and by 
defending as probable the opinion that the earth 
moved, and wa? not the centre of the world ; and 
that he had thus incurred all the censures and penal- 
ties which were enacted by th^ church against 'such 
offences ; — but that he should be absolved from these 
penalties, provided he sincerely abjured and cursed 
aU the erroiis and heicesies contained in the formula 
of the church, which should be^ submitted to him. 
Tliat so grave and pernicious a crime should not 
pass altogether unpunished, that he might become 
more cautious in mture, and might be an example 
to others to abstain from such ofl^nces, they decreed 
that his Dialogues should be prohibited by a formal 
edict, — ^that he should be condenmed to the prison 
of the Inquisition during pleasure, — ^and that, during 
the three following years, he should recite once a 
.week the seven penitential psalms. 

This sentence was subscribed by seven cardinals ; 
and on the 33d June, 1633, Galileo signed an abjura- 
.lion humiliating to hmiself and aegradnig to philoso- 
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pliy* At the a|e of seventy, on bis bended knees^ 
and with his right hand resting on the Holy Evan-* 
gelists, did this patriarch of science avow his present 
and his past behef in all the dogmas of the Komish 
Churchy abandon as false and heretical the doctrine 
of the earth^s motion and of the sun^s immobility^ 
and pledge himself to denounce to the Inquisition 
any other person whp was even suspected of heresy. 
He a))jurea, cursed, and detested those eternal and 
immutable truths which the Almighty had permitted 
him to be the first to establish. What a mortifying 
picture of moral depravity and intellectual weakness I 
if the unholy seal of the assembly of cardinals has 
been brandea with infamy, what must we think of 
the venerable sage whose gray hairs were entwined 
with the chaplet of immortaUty, quailing -imder the 
fear of man, and sacrificing the convictions of his 
conscience and the deductions of his reason at the 
altar of a base superstition 1 Had Galileo but added 
the courage of the martyr to the wisdom of the 
sage, — ^had he carried the glance of his indignant 
eye round the circle of his judges,— had he lifted 
his hands to heaven, and caued the living God to 
witness the truth and immutabilitv of his opinions, 
the bigotiT X}f his enemies would have been dis* 
armed, ana sdence would have enjoyed a memorable 
triumph* 

The great truths of the Copemican system, instead 
of being coiisiderM as heretical, had been actually 
adopted by many pious members of the Catholic 
church,, and even some of its dignitaries did not 
scrujActo defend it openly. Previous to the first 
persecution of Galileo in 1615, a Neapohtan noble- 
man, Vincenzio Oarafi^, si person equally distm- 
guished by his piety and birth, had solicited Paul 
Anthony Foscannus, a learned Carmelite monk, to 
iBustrate and defend the new system of the universe. 
With this request the ecclesiastic speedily complied ; 
and in the pamphlet which he completed on the 0th 

M 
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lanuaiy, 1615, he defends the Oopernican system 
with much boldness and ingenpity; he reconciles 
the various passages of Scripture with the neW doc- 
trine, and he expiresses the hope that such an attempt, 
now made for the first time, will prove agreeable to 
philosophers, but particularly to those very learned 
men, Galileo Galilei, John Kepler, and all the mem* 
bers of the Lyncean Academy, who, he believes, 
entertain the same opinion. This remarkable pro- 
duction, written from the convent of the Carmelites 
at Naples, is dedicated to the very Reverend Sebas- 
tian Fantoni, general of the order of CarmeUtes, and 
was published at Florence, with the sanctipn of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, in 1630 ;. three years before 
tiie second persecution of Galileo. , 

It would be interesting to Imowth'e state of public 
feeling in Italy when Galileo was doomed to the 
prisons of the Inquisition, No appeal seems to have 
been made against so cruel a sentence ; and neither 
in remonstrance nor in derision does an individual 
voice seem to have been raised. The master spirits 
of the aj^e looked with sullen indifference on the 
persecution of exalted genius ; and Galileo lay in 
chains, deserted and unpitied. This unrebuked tri- 
umph of bis enemies was perhaps favourable to the 
object of their vengeance. Resistance might have 
heightened the rigour of a sentence, which submis* 
sion secerns to have alleviated. Tlie interference 
of some eminent isodividuajs of Rome, apiong whom 
we have no doubt that the Orand^iAe of Tuscany 
was the most influential, induced Pope Urban YIIL, 
not only to shorten the period, but to soften the 
rigour of Galileo's imprisonmeiit. From the dun- 
geon of the Inquisition, where he had remained only 
foui da^s, he was transported to the ambassador^ 
palace m the Garden de Medici at Rome 4^ and when 
nis health had begun to suffer, he was permitted to 
leave the metropoUs ; and would have been allowed 
to return to Florence, but as the plague raged in 
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that city, he was sent, in July, 1633, to the archi- 
episcopal palace of Sienna, the residence of the Arch- 
bishop PiccoUmini, where he carried on and com- 
pletea his valuable investigations respecting the 
resistance of soUds. Here he continued five months, 
when, in consequence of the disappearance of the 
plague at Florence, he was allowed to retire to his 
villa at Bellosguardo, and afterward to that of Ar- 
cetri in the vicinity of Florence. 

Though Gzdileo was now, to a certain degree, 
liberated from the power of man, yet the afflicting 
dispensations of Providence began to fall thickly 
around him. No sooner had he returned to Arcetn, 
than his favourite daughter, Maria, was seized with 
a dangerous illness, which soon terminated in her 
death. He was himself attacked with hernia, pal- 
pitation of the heart, loss of appetite, and the most 
oppressive melancholy; and though he solicited 
permission to repair to Floren^ce for medical assist- 
ance, yet this deed of mercy was denied him. In 
1638, however, the pope permitted him to pay a visit 
to Florence, and his friend. Father Castelli, was 
lillowed to visit him in the company of an officer of 
the Inquisition. But this indulgence was sdon with* 
drawn, and at the etid of a few months he was re- 
manded to Arcetri. The sight of his right eye had 
begun to fail in 1636, from an opacity of the cornea. 
In 1637 his left eye was attacked with the same 
complaint ; so that in a few months he was afTectted 
with total and incurable blindness. Before this ca^ 
lamity had supervened, he had noticed the curious 
phenomenon of the moon'alibration, in consequence 
of which, parts of her visible disk that are exposed 
to view at one time are withdrawn at another. He 
succeeded in explaining two of the causes of this 
curious phenomenon, viz. the different distances of 
the observer from the line joining the centre of the 
earth and the moon, wliich produces the diurnal 
libratioHf and the unequal motion of the mocm in her 
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orbit, which produces the libration in longitude. U 
was left, however, to Hevelius to discover the libra- 
tion in latitude, which arises from the inclination of 
her axis being a little less than a right angle to the 
ecliptic ; and to Lagrange to discover the spheroidal 
libration, or that which arises from the action of the 
eaHh upon the lunar spheroid. 

The sorro^vs witti wWch Galileo was now beset, 
seemed to have disarmed the severity of the Inqui- 
sition. He was freely permitted to enjoy the society 
of his friends, who now throned around him to 
express their respect and iheu: sympathy. The 
Grand-duke of Tuscany was. his irequent visiter, 
and Gassendi, Deodati, and our countryman Milton 
went to Italy for the puipose of visiting him. He 
entertained his friends with the warmest hospitality, 
and though simple and abstemious in his diet, yet he 
was fond of good wine, and seems even in his last 
days to have pai4 palDticiUar attention to the excel- 
lence of his cellar. 

Although Galileo had nearly lost his hearing as 
well as his sight, yet his intellectual faculties, were 
unimpaired; and while his mind was occupied y^ 
considering the force of percussion, he was seized 
with fever and palpitation of the heart, which, after 
two months' illness, terminated his life on the 8th 
of Januaryv 1642. 

Among the predecessors of Newton in .astro- 
Domical research we must not omit the names of 
Bouillaud (Bullialdus), . Borelli, and Dr. Hooke. 
Ismael Bouillaud, a native of Laon in France, and 
the author of several valuable astronomical works, 
has derived more reputation from a single sentence 
in his Astronomica Philolaicoj published m 1645, than 
from all the rest of his labours. He was not a be- 
liever in the doctrine of attraction, which, as we 
have already seen, had been broached by Copernicus, 
and discovered by Kepler ; but in speaking of that 
power as the cause of the planetaiy motions, ho 
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temailLs, "that if attraction existed, it would de* 
erease as the square of the distance." The influ- 
ence of gravity was still more distinctly developed 
fry BoreUi, a NeapoUtan philosopher, who published 
H 1666 a work on Jupiter's satellites.* In this work 
he maintains, that aU the planets perform their mo- 
tions round the sun according to a general law ; that 
the sateUites of Jupiter and of Saturn move roimd 
their primary planets in the sanie maimer as the 
moon does round the earth, and that they all re- 
volve round the sun, which is the only source of 
any virtue, and that this virtue attaches them, and 
umtes them so that they cannot recede from their 
centre of action.f 

Our countryman Dr. Robert Hooke seemt to 
have devoted much of his attention to -the cause of 
the planetary motions. On the 31st March, 1666, 
he read to the Royal Societjr an account of a series 
of experiments for determining if bodies experience 
any variation in their weight at different distances 
from the centre of the earth. His experiments, as 
Hooke himself saw, were by no means satisfactory, 
and hence he was led to the ingenious idea of 
measuring the for^e of gravity by obseWing, at dif- 
ferent altitudes, the rate 'of a pendulum clock. 
About two months afterward, he exhibited to the 
Society an approximate representation of the forces 
which retain the planets in their orbits, in the paths 
described by ia circular pendulum impelled witn dif- 

* TheorictB Mtdieearum pUmttarum «r eoiwif ph^idt ieiuoUb, 
Vlor 1066, 4ur. 

t M. Delarabra maintains that these views of BoreUi are only those of 
Kepler slightly modified. Newton and Huygens have attached to tbem 
• greater valoe. The last of these philosophers remarks, "^ Refert Plu- 
tsrchns, Aiisae Jam olimqui pntaret ideo manere Innam in orbe sno, quod 
▼is recedendi a terra, ob motum ctrcnlarem, inhiberetnr pan Ti gravi* 
tatia, qua ad terram acoedere conaretur. Idemqne sto nostro, nan de 
lima tantum sed et planetis ceteris statuit Alphonsus BoreUns, utneinpa 

Snmarils eorum gravUas esset solem versus; lunis vero ad terram, 
DTom ac Satumnm quoa coinitantnr.''— Huy^, Co^motkitrt Ul» tt-i 
OperOf t. ii. p. 730. 

M9 
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ferent degrees of force ;, but though this experiment 
illustrated the production of a curvilineal motion, by 
combining a tsmgential force with a central power 
of attraction, yet it was only an illustration, and 
could not lead to the true cause of the planetary mo- 
tions. At a later period, however, viz. in. 1674, 
Hooke resumed the subject in a dissertation entitled 
" An Attempt to prove the Motion of the Earth from 
Observation," which contains the following remark* 
able observations upon gravity: — 

^ I shall hereafter explain a system of the world 
differing in many particulars from any yet known, 
answering in all things to the common rules of me« 
chanical biotions. This depends upon three suppo* 
sitions : — ^iirst, that all' celestial bodies whatsoever 
have an attraction pr gravitatii^ power towards 
their ovni centres, whereby they attract, not only 
their own parts, and keep them from flying from 
them» as we may observe the earth to do, but that 
they also do atteact all the other celestial bodies 
that are within the sphere of their activity, and con* 
seqiiently, that not only the sun aind moon have an 
mnuence upon the body and motion of the earthi 
and the earth upon them« but that Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, also, by their attractive 
]>ower9, have a considerable influence up(m> its mo- 
tion, as in the same manner the corresponding at- 
tractive power of the earth hath a considerable in- 
fluence upon eveiy one of their motions also. The 
second supposition* is this, that all bodies what- 
soever that are put into a durect and simple motion 
will so continue to move forward in a straight line, 
till they are, by some other effectual powers, de- 
flected, and sent into a motion describing a circle, 
ellipsis, or some other more compounded curve line. 
The third supposition is, that those attractive pow- 
eis are so much the more powerful in operating b^ 
how much the nearer the body wroug:ht upon is to their 
own. centres. iVbtc, what these several degrees are 1 
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have not yet expervmentally verified; but it is a notion 
which^ if fully prosecuted, as it ought to be, will 
mightily assist the astronomers to reduce all tiie 
celestial motions to a certain rule, which I doubt 
will never be done without it. He that understands 
the nature of tl^e circular pendulum and circidar 
motion will easily understand the whole of this 
principle, and will know where Ito find directions in 
nature foy th6 true stating thereof. This I only 
hint at present to such as have ability and opportu- 
nity of prosecuting this inqtdry, and are not wanting 
of industry for observing and calculating, wishing 
heartily such may be found, having myself many 
other things in hand, which I would first complete, 
and therefore cannot so well attend it. But this I 
do not promise the undertaker, that he will find all 
the great motions of the world to be influenced by 
this principle, and that the true understanding 
thereof will be the true perfection of astronomy." 
This passage, which has been considered as a re- 
markable one by the philosophers of every country, 
has, we think, been misapprehended' by M, Delam- 
bre, when he asserts that eyery thing which it con- 
tains ** is to be found expressly in Kepler,"* 

* BitL de PAatnmomM mut Dix-kuiiieme SUde, p. 0, 
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CHAPTER XL 

Thejirst Idea of Oravity ocoura to Newtmi in 1M6—Hi* Jtrst Soe^ 
Uaions Upon it—Interruptett hy his Optical Experiments— He re- 
sumes the Subject in consequence of a Discussion urith Dr. Hook^-' 
He. discovers the true Law ^Gravity and the Cause <^ the Planetary 
Motxans—Dr. Halley urges him to publish his Prineipia—His Prin- 
eipies of Natural Philosophy— Proceedings of the Royal Society on 
this SuMect-^The Prindpia aeppears in 1097 — General Account <^it, 
and of the Discoveries it contains — T%ey mut with great Opposition^ 
owing to the Prevalence of the Cartesian System — AccourU of the Re- 
eeption and Progress €f the Newtonian Philosophy in foreign Cmat* 
tries— 'AeoousU of its Progress and Establishment in EngUmd, 

Such is a brief sketch of the labours and lives of 
those illustrious men who prepared the science of 
astronomy for the appUcation of Newton's genius. 
Copernicus had determined the arrangement and 
general movements of the planetary bofies: Kepler 
had provisd that they moved in elliptical orbits; 
that taeir radii vectores described arcs proportional 
to the times ; and t)iat their periodic times wer 
related to their distances. Galileo had added 'to the 
universe a whole system of secondary planets ; and 
several astronomers had distinctly referred the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies to the power of attraction. 

In the year 1666, wheiji the plague had driven 
Newton from Cambridge, he was sitting alone in 
the garden at Woolsthorpe, and reflecting on the 
nature of gravity, — ^that remarkable power which 
causes all bodies to descend towards the centre of 
the earth. As this power is not found to suffer any 
sensible diminution at the greatest distance from 
the earth's centre to which we can reach, being as 
powerful at the tops of the highest mountains as at 
the bottom of the deepest mines, )ie conceived it 
highly probable, that it must extend much farther 
than was usually supposed. No sooner had this 
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itappy conjecture occurred to his mind, than he con- 
sidered what would be the effect of its extending^ as 
far as the moon. That her motion must be influ- 
enced by such a power he did not for a moment 
doubt; and a little reflection convinced him that it 
might be-suflicient for retaining that luminary in her 
orbit round the earth. Though the force of gravity 
suffers no sensible diminution al those small dis- 
tances from the earth's centre at which we can 
place ourselves, yet he thought it very possible, 
that, at the distance of the moon, it might differ 
much in strength from what it is on the earth. In 
order to fonn some estimate of the degree of its 
diminution, he considered that, if the moon be re- 
tained in her orbit by the force of gravity, the pri- 
mary planets must also be carried round the sun by 
the same power; and by comparing the periods of 
the different planets with their distances from the 
film, he found^ tliat if they were retained in their 
oibits by any power like gravity, its force must de- 
crease in the duplicate proportion,* or as the squares 
of their dtstances from the sun. In drawing this 
conclusion, he supposed the planets to move in or- 
bits perfectly circular, and having the sun in their 
centre. . Having thus obtained the law. of the force 
by which the planets were drawn to the sun, his 
next object was to ascertain if such a force, ema- 
nating from the earth and directed to the moon, was 
sufficient, when diminished in the duplicate ratio of 
the distance, to retain her in' her orbit In perform- 
ing this calculation, it was necessanr to compare 
the space throi^ which heavy bodies fall in a second 
at a given (^tistanbefrom the centre of the eiurth, viz. 
at its surface* with the space through which the 
moon, as it were, fails to, the earth in a second of 
time while revolving in a circular orbit. Being at 

* <* But for the duplicate proportion, I gathered it ftom Kepler's thep> 
m Aboat twenty years aga'*— Ne^vton^s LeUer to HaUey, July 14, lOw 
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a distance from bookd when he made this compb- 
tati(m,he adopted th^ common estimate of the eaitVs 
diameter then in use among geographers and navi- 
gators, and supposed that ^ach degree of latitude 
contained sixty English miles. £i this way he 
found that the force which retains the moon in her 
orbit, as deduced from the force which occasions the 
fall of heavy bodies to the earth's surface, was one- 
sixth ^eater than that which is actually observed in 
her circular orbit. This difference threw a doubt 
upon all his speculations ; but, unwilling to abandon 
what seemed to be otherwise so plaosiUe, he endeav- 
oured to account for the difference of the two forces, 
by supposing that some other cause* must have been 
imitea with the force of gravity in ]^roducing so 
great a velocity of the moon in her circular orbit. 
As this new cause, however, was beyond the reach 
of observation, he discontinued all further inquiries 
into the subject, and. concealed from his friends the 
speculations in which he had been employed. 

After his return to Cambridge in 1666, his atten* 
tion was occupied with those optical discoveries <^ 
which we have given an account in a preceding 
chapter; but he had no sooner brought them to a 
close than his mind reverted to the great subject of 
the planetary motions. Upon the death of Olden- 
burg in August, 1678, Dr. Hooke was appointed 
secretary to the RQ3ral Society ; and as this learned 
body had requested the opinion of Newton about a 
system of physical astronomy, he addressed a letter 
to Dr. Hooke on the $28th November, 1679. In this 
letter he proposed a direct experiment ibr verifying 
the motion of the earth; viz. by observing whether 
or not bodies that faJl from a considerable height 
descend in a vertical direction, for if the earth were 
at rest the body would describe exactly a vertical 

* Whiston asserts that this cause was supposed by Newton to be 
tometliing analogons to thsTortices of Descartes^— See Wbiston's i^ 
moirt qf' kiTMelf, p. 331. 
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fine, whereaiiB if it revolved round its axis, the falling 
body must deviate from the vertical line towards the 
east. The Royal Society attached great value to 
the idea thus casually suggested, and Dr. Hooke was 
appointed to put it to the test of experiment. Being 
thus led to consider the subject more attentively, he 
wrote to Newton, that wherever the direction of 
gravity was oblique to the axis on which the earth 
revolved, that is, in every part of the earth ex- 
cept the equator, falling bodies should approach 
to the equator, and the deviation from the ver- 
ticsd, in place of being exactly to the east, as 
Newton maintained, should be to the south-east of 
the point (torn which the body began to move. 
Newton acknowledged that this conclusion was cor- 
rect in theory, and Dr. Hooke is said to have given 
an experimental demonstration of it before the Royal 
Society in December, 1679.* Newton had errone- 
ously concluded that the path of the felling body 
would be a spiral; but Dr. Hooke, on the same 
occasion on which he made .the preceding experir 
ment, read a paper to the Society, in which he proved 
that the path of the body would be an eccentric 
eUipse in vacuo, aad an ellipti-epiral« if the body 
moved in a resisting medium.f ' 

This correction of Newton's error, and the dis- 
covery that a projectile would move in an elliptical 
orbit when under the influenoe of a force varymg in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance, led 
Newton, as he himself informs us in his letter to 
Halley,t to discover " the theorei^ by which he af- 
terwsurd examined the ellipsis,'' and tq demonstrate 
the celebrated proposition, that a planet acted upon 
by an attractive force varying inversely as the 
s(niares of the distances will describe an elliptical 
oroitt in one olt whose foci the attractive force ra« 
•ides. 

tiud. 



♦ WaUei^ Life qf Hooke, p. 38. 
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But though Newton had thus discovered the true 
cause of all the celestial motions, he did not yet 
possess any evidence that such a force actually re- 
sided in the sun and- planets. The failure of his 
former attempt to identify the law of fallm^ hodies 
at the earth's surface with that which guided the 
moon in her orbit threw a doubt over all nis specu- 
lations, and prevented him from giving any account 
of them to the pubMc. > 

An accident, however, of a very interesting nature 
induced him to resume his former inquiries, and 
enabled him to bring them to a close. In June, 
1682, when he was attending a meeting of the Royal 
Society of London, the measurement of a degree of 
the meridian, executed by M. Picard in 1679, became 
the subject of conversation. Newton took a memo- 
randum of the residt obtained bjr the French astron- 
omer, and having deduced from it the diameter of the 
earth, he immediately resumed his calculation of 
1665, and began to repeat it with these new data. 
In the progress of the calcination he saw that the 
result which he had formerly expected was likely to 
be produced, and he was thrown into such a state of 
nervous irritability that he was unabte to carry on 
the calculation. In this state Of mind he intrusted 
it to one of his fhends, and he had the high satis- 
faction of finding his former views amply re^dized* 
The force of gravity which regulated the faQ of 
bodies at the earth's surfhce, when dimiaished as 
the square of the moon's distance from the earth, 
was found to be almost exactly equal to the centri'* 
fugal force of the moon as deduced from her observed 
distance and velocity* 

The influence of such a result upon such a mind 
mly be more easily conceived' than described. Hie 
whole material universe was spread out before him ; 
—the sun with all his attending planets ; — the planets 
with all their satellites; — ^the comets wlv^Ung in 
every direction in their eccentric orbits ; — and the 
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nystems of the fixed stars stretching to the remotest 
limits of space. All the varied and complicated 
movements of the heavens, in short, must have been 
at on6e presented to his mind, as the necessary result 
of that law which he had established in reference to 
the earth and the moon. 

After extending this law to the other bodies of 
the system, he composed a series of propositions 
on the motion of the primary planets atnout the sim, 
which were sent to London about the eild of 1683, 
and were soon afterward communicated to the 
Rorai Society.* 

About this period other philosophers had bee^ 
occupied with the same suoject. Sir Christopher 
Wren had many years before endeavoured to ex- 
plain the planetary motions "by the composition 
of a descent towards the sun, and an impressed 
motion; but he at length gave it over, not finding 
the means of doing it." In January, 1683-4, Dr. 
Halley had concluded, from Kepler's Law of the 
Periods and Distances, that the centripetal force de- 
creased in the reciprocal proportion of the squares 
of the distances, and having one day met Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and Dr. Hooke,'the latter affirmed 
that he had demonstrated upon that principle aU 
the laws of the celestial motions. Dr. Halley con- 
fessed that his attempts were unsuccessful, and 
Sir Christopher, in order to encourage the inquiry, 
offered to present a book of forty shillings' value to 
either of the' two philosophers who should, in the 
space of two months, bring him a convincing de- 
monstration of it. Hooke persisted in the decla- 
ration that- he possessed the method, out avowed it 
to be bis intention to conceal it for some time. He 

Eromised, however, to show it to Sir Ohris]topher ; 
ut there is every reason to believe that this prom- 
ise was never fulfilled. 
In August, 1684, Dr. Halley went to Cambridge 

* Comnwreium BpUtolieum, No. 7 

N 
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for the express purpose of consulting Newton on 
this interesting subject. Newton assured him that 
he had brou^t this demonstration to perfection, 
and promised him a copy of it. This copy was re- 
ceived in November bj the doctor, who made a 
second visit to Cambridge, in order to induce its 
author to have it inserted in the register book of 
the society. On the 10th of Decem^r, Dr. Halley 
annoujiced to the society, that he had seen at Cam- 
bridge' Mr. Newton's treatise De Motu Corporum^ 
which he had promised to send to the society to Jbe 
entered upon their register ; and Dr. Halley was de- 
sired to unite with Mr. Paget, master of the mathe- 
matical school in Christ's Hospital, in reminding 
Mr. Newton of his promise "for securing the inven- 
tion to himself till such time as he can be at leisure 
to pubhsh it." On the 25th February Mr. Aston, 
the secretary,^ communicated a letter from Mr* 
Newton, in which he expressed his willingness " to 
enter in the register his notions about motion, and 
his intentions to fit them suddenly for the press.'^ 
The progress of his work was, however, interrupted 
by a visit of iive or siX' we^ks which he made in 
I^colnshire ; but he proceeded with such diUgence 
on his return, that he was able to transmit the manu- 
script to London before the end of April. This 
manuscript, entitled PhilosopItuB Naturalis Principia 
Mathematical and dedicated to the society, was pre- 
sented by Dr. Vincent on the 28th April, 1686, when 
Sir John Hoskins, the vice-president, and the par- 
ticular friend of Dr. Hooke, was in the chair. Dr. 
Vincent passed a just encomium on the novelty and 
dignity of the subject ; and another member added, 
that " Mr. Newton had carried the. thing so far,' that 
there was no more to be added." To these remarks 
the vice-president repUed, that the method " was so 
much the more to be prized as it was both invented 
and perfected at the same time." Dr. Hooke took 
cfence at these remarks, and blamed Sir John for 
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not having mentioned " what he had discovered to 
him ;" but the vice-president did not seem to recol- 
lect any such communication, and the conseauence 
of this discussion was, that ** these two, who till 
then were the most inseparable cronies, have since 
scarcely seen one another, and ar^ utterly fallen 
out.*' After the breaking up of the meeting, the 
society adjourned to the coffee-house, where Dr. 
Hooke stated that he not only had made the same 
discovery, but had eiven the first hint of it to Newton. 

An account of these proceeding was communi- 
cated to Newton, through two different channels. 
In a letter (}ated May 22d, Dr. Halley wrote to him 
I* that Mr. Hooke has some pretensions upon the 
invention of the rule of the decrease of giavity be- 
ing reciprocally as the squares of the distances from 
the centre. He says you had the notion from him, 
though he owns the demonstration of the curves 
generated thereby to be wholly your own. How 
much of this is so you know best, as likewise what 
you have to do in this matter. Only Mr. Hooke 
seems to expect you would make some mention of 
him in the preface, which it is possible you may 
see reason to prefix." 

^is communication from Dr. Halley induced 
our author, on the 30th June, to address a long 
letter to him', in which he gives a minute and able 
refutation of Hooke's claims; but before this letter 
was despatched, anothefr correspondent, who had 
received nis information from one of the members 
that were "present, informed Newton ** that Hooke 
made a great stir, pretending that he had all from 
him, and desiring they would see that he had justice 
done him.'* This fresh charge seems to have ruf- 
fled the tranquillity of Newton ; and he accordingly 
added an angiy and satirical postscript, in which he 
treats Hooke with little ceremony, and goes so far 
B» to conjecture that Hooke might have acquired 
bis knowledge of the law from a letter of his own 
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to Huygfens, directed to Oldenburg, and dated Janu- 
ary 14th, 1672-3. "My letter to Hugenius was 
directed to Mr. Oldenburg, who used to keep the 
originals. His papers came into Mr. Hooke's pos- 
session. Mr. Hooke, knowing my hand, might have 
the curiosity to look into that letter, and there take 
the notion of comparing the forces of the planets 
arising from their circiBar motion ; wad so what he 
wrote to me a(terwajnd about the rate of gravity 
might be nothing but the fruit of my own gaiSen.** 

In replying to this letter. Dr. HaJley assured him 
that Hooke's "manner of claiming the discovery 
had been represented to him in worse colours than 
it ought, and that he neither made public application 
to the society for justice, nor pretended that you 
had all from him.** The effect of this assurance 
was to make Newton regret that he had written the 
angry postscript to his letter; and in replying to 
Halley on the 14th July,i 1686, hq npt only expresses 
his regret, but recounts the different new ideas 
which he had acquired from Hookers correspon- 
dence, and suggests it as the best method "^ of com- 
promising the present dispute,'' to add a J9cholium, 
m which Wren, Hooke, and Halley are acknowledged 
to have indej^endently deduced the law of gravity 
from the second law of Keplen* 

At the meeting of the 38th April, at which the 
manuscript of the Principia was presented to the 
Royal Society, it was agreed that the printing of it 
should be referred to the coiuxcil ; that a letter of 
thanks should be written to its author; and at a 
meeting of the council on the 19th May, it was 
resolved that the.MSS. should be printed at the 
society's expense, and that Dr, Halley should super- 
intend it while going through the press. These 
resolutions were communicated by Dr. Halley in a 
letter dated the 22d May ; and in Newton's leplv on 
the 20th June ahready mentioned, he ms^es the fol 

^ * ThUacbAUomta aiUed to Prop. iv. Ub. 1. ooroU • 
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lowing observatiotis : " The proof you sent me I 
like very well. I designed the whole to consist of 
three books ; the second was finished last summer, 
being short, and only wants tranr mbing, and draw- 
ing the cuts (airly. Some new propositions I have 
since thought on, which I can as well let alone. 
The third wants the theory of comets. In autumn 
last I spent two months in calculation to no purpose 
for want of a good method, 'which made me after- 
ward return to the first book, and enlarge it with 
diverse propositions, some relating to comets, others 
to other things found out last winter. The third I 
now design to suppress. Philosophy is such an im- 
pertinentlyr litigious lady, that a man had as good be 
engaged in lawsuits as have to do with her. I 
found it so formerly, and now I can no sooner come 
near her again but she gives me warning. The first 
two books without the third will not so well bear 
the title of PhUcsophia .Naturalis Principia Mathe- 
matica ; and therefore I had altered it to this, De 
Motu Corporum Libri duo. But after second thoughts 
I retain tne former title. It will help the sale of the 
book, which I ought not to diminish now His yours." 

In replying to this letter on the 29th June, Dr. 
Hailey regrets that our author's tranquillity should 
have been thus disturbed by envious rivals; and 
implores him in the name of the society not to 
suppress the third book. "I must again beg you," 
says he, ** not to let your resentments run so high 
as to deprive us of your third book, wherein your 
applications of your mathematical doctrine to the 
theory of comets, and several curious experiments, 
which, as I guess by what you write ought to com- 
pose it, will undoubtedly render it acceptable to 
those who will call themselves philosophers without 
mathematics, which are much the greater number." 

To these solicitations Newton seems to have 
readily yielded, his second book was sent fo the 
society,' and presented on the 2d March, 166f>'7« 

N2 
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The third book was also transmitted, and presented 
on the 6th April, and the whole work was completed 
and published in the month of May, 1687v 

Such is a brief account of the publication of a 
work which is memorable, not only m the annals of 
one science or of one country, but which will form 
an epoch in the history of the world, and will ever 
be regarded as the brightest page in the records of 
human reason. We shaU endeavour to convey to 
the reader some idea of its contents, and of the bril- 
liant discoveries which it disseminated over Europe. 

The Principia consists of three books. The first 
and second, which occupy three-fourths of the work, 
are entitled. On the Motion of Bodies ; and the third 
bears the title. On the System of the World. The 
first two books contain the mathematical principles 
of philosophy, namely, the laws and conditions of 
motions and forces ; and they are illustrated with 
several philosophical scholia, which treat of some of 
the most general and best established points in phi- 
losophy, such as the density and resistance of bodies, 
spaces void of matter, and. the motion of sound and 
light. The object of the third book is to deduce 
from these principles the constitution of the system 
of the world ; ahd this book has been drawn up in 
as popular a style as possible, in order th^t it may 
be generally read. 

The great discovery which characterizes the 
Principia is that of the principle of universal gravi- 
tation, as deduced from the motion of the moon, 
and from the three great faots or laws discovered by 
Kepler. This principle is, that every particle of 
matter is attracted by^ or gravitates to^ every other 
particle of rnatter, with a force inversely proportional 
to the sqvares of their distances. From tne first law 
of Kepler, namely, the proportionality of the areas 
to the times of their description, Newton inferred 
that the force which kept the planet in its orbit was 
always directed to the sun; and from the second 
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bw of Kepler, that every pldnet moves in an ellipse 
with the sun in one of its foci, he drew the still more 
general inference, that the force by which the planet 
moves round that, focus varies inversely as the 
square of its distance from the focus. As this law 
was true in the motion of satellites routid their pri- 
mary planets, Newton deduced the equality of gravity 
in ail the heavenly bodies towards the sun, upon the 
supposition that they are equally distant from itb 
centre ; and in the case of terrestrial bodies, he sue 
Deeded in verifying this truth by numerous and accu 
rate experiments. 

By taking a more general view of the subject 
Newton demonstrated that a conic section was the 
only curve in which a body could move when acted 
upon by a force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance ; and he established the conditions de« 
pending on the velocity and the primitive position 
of the body, which were requisite to make it de- 
scribe a circular, an elliptical, a parabolic, or a 
hyperbolic orbit. 

Notwithstanding the generality and importance 
of these results^ it still remained to be determined 
whether the force resided in the centres of the 
planets, or belonged to each individual particle of 
Which they were composed. Newton removed this 
uncertainty by demonstrating, that if a spherical 
body acts upon a distant body with a force varying 
as the distance of this; body from. the centre of the 
sphere, the same effect will be produced as if each 
of its particles acted upon the distant body accord- 
ing to the same law. And henee it follows that the 
spheres^ whether they are of uniform density, or 
consist of concentric layers, with densities varying 
according to any law whatever, win act upon each 
otlier in the same manner as if their force resided 
in their centres alone. But as the bodies of the 
Bolar system are very nearly spherical, they will al) 
act upon one another, and upon bodies placed on 
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their surface, as if they were so many centres of 
attraction ; and therefore we obtain the law of gravity 
which subsists between spherical bodies, namely, 
that one sphere will act upon another with a force 
directly proportional to the quantity of matter, and 
inversely as the square of the distance between the 
centres of the spheres. From the equality of action 
and reaction, to which no exception can be found, 
Newton concluded that the sun gravitated to the 
planets, and the planets to their satellites ; and the 
earth itself to the stone which falls upon its surface; 
and, consequently, that the two mutually gravitating 
bodies approached to one another with velocities 
inversely proportional to their quantities of matter. 

Having established this universal law, Newton 
was enabled, not only to determine the weight which 
the same body would have at the surface of the sun 
and the planets, but even to calculate the quantity 
of matter in the sun, and in all the planets tiiat had 
satelUtes, and even to determine the density or 
specific gravity of the matter of which they were 
composed. In this way he found that the weight of 
the same body would be- twenty-three times greater 
at the surface of the sun than at the surface of the 
earth, and that the density of the earth was four times 
greater than that of the sun, the planets increasing 
m density as they receded, from the centre of the 
system. 

If the peculiar genius of Newton has been dis- 
played in his investigation of the. law oi' universal 
cavitation, it shines with no less lustre in the pa- 
tience and sagacity with which he traced the conse* 
qiicnces of. tWs. fertile principle. - ^ 

The discovery of the spheroidal form of Jupiter 
by Cassini had probably directed the attention of 
Ne>^'ton to the determination of its cause, and can 
sequently to the mvestigation of the true figure of 
the earth. The spherical form of the planets have 
been ascribed by Copernicus to the gravity or natural 
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appetency of their parts ; but upon considering the 
earth as a body revolving upon its axis, Newton 
quickly saw that the figure arising from the mutual 
attraction of its parts must be modified by another 
force arising from its rotation. When a body re- 
volves upon an axis, the velocity of rotation in- 
creases from the poles, where it is nothing^ to the 
equator, where it is a maximum. In consequence 
of this velocity the bodies on the earth's surface 
have a tendency to fiy off from it, and this tendency 
increases with the velocity* Hence arises a centrifu- 
gal force which acts in combination with a force 
of gravity, and which Newton found to be the 289th 
part of the force of gravity at the equator, and de- 
creasing, as the cosine of the latitude, from the 
equator to the poles. The great predominance of 
gravity over the centrifugal force prevents the latter 
from carrying off any bodies from the earth's sur- 
foce, but the weight of all bodies is diminished by 
the centrifugal force, so that the weight of anybody 
is greater at the poles than it is at the equator. If 
we now suppose the waters at the pole to commu- 
nicate with those at the equator by mean^ of a ca^ 
Dal, one branch of which goes from the pole to the 
centre of the earth, and the other from the centre 
of the earth to the equator, then the polar branch 
of the canal will be heavier than the equatorial 
branch, in consequence of its weight not being di- 
minished by the Centrifugal force, and, therefore, in 
order that the two columns maybe in equilibrio, the 
equatorial one must be lengthened. Newton found 
that the length of the polar must be to that of the 
equatorial canal as 229 to 230, or that the earth's polar 
radius must be seventeen miles less than its equa- 
torial radius ;. that is, that the figure of the earth is 
an oblate spheroid, formed by the revolution of an 
ellipse round its lesser axis^r Hence it follows, that 
the intensity of gravity at any point of the earth's 
surface iai in the inverse ratio of the distance of that 
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poiiit from the centre, and, consequently, that it di- 
minishes from the equator to the poles, — z. lesult 
which he confirmed by the fact, that clocks required 
to have their pendulums shortened in order to beat 
true time when carried from Europe towards the 
equator. 

The next subject to which Newton applied the 
principle of gravity was the tides of the ocean. 
The philosophers of all ages have recognised the 
connexion between the phenomena of the tides and 
the position of the moon. The College of Jesuits 
at Goimbra, and subsequently Antonio de Do^lini^ 
and Kepler, distinctly referred the tides to the attrac- 
tion of the waters of the earth bjr the moon, but so 
imperfect was the explanation which was thus given 
of the phenomena, that Galileo ridiculed the idea of 
lunar attraction, and substituted for it a fallacious 
explanation of his own. That the moon is the 
principal cause of the tides is obvious from the well- 
known fact, that it is high water at any given place 
about the time when she is in the meridian of that 
place ; and that the sun performs a secondary part 
in their production may be proved from the circum- 
stance, that the highest tides take place when the 
sun, the moon, ^d the earth are in the same straight 
line, that is, when the force Of the sun conspires 
with that of the rao6n, and that the lowest tides 
take place when the lines drawn from the sun and 
moon to the earth are at right angles to each other, 
that is, when the force of the sun acts in opposition 
to that of the moon. The tnost perplexing phe- 
nomenon in the tides of the ocean, aQd one which is 
still a stumbling-block.to persons slightly acquainted 
with the theory of attraction, is the existence of 
high water on the side of the earth opposite to the 
moon, as well as on the' side next the moon. To 
maintain that the attraction of the moon at the same 
instant draws, the waters of the ocean towards her- 
self, and alsq draws them from the earth in an oppo* 
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Site direction, seems at first s^ht paradoxica] ; hut 
the difficulty vanishes when we^ consider the earthy 
or rather the centre of the earth, and the water on 
each side of it as three distinct bodies placed at dif- 
ferent distances from the moon, and consequently 
attracted with forces inversely proportional to the 
squaies of their distances* The water nearest the 
moon will be much more powerfully attracted than 
the centre of the eaith, and the centre of the earth 
more powerfully . than the water farthest from the 
moon. The consequence of this must be, that the 
waters nearest the moon will be drawn away from 
the centre of the earth, and will consequently rise 
j^om their level, while the centre of the earth wiU 
be drawn away from the waters opposite the moon, 
which will, as it were, be left behind, and conse- 
quently be m the same situation as if they were 
raised from the earth in a direction opposite to 
that in which they are attracted by the moon, 
^ence the effect of the moon's action upon the 
earth is to draw its fluid parts into the form of an 
oblong spheroid, the axis of which passes through 
the moon. As the action of the sun will produce 
the very same effect, though in a smaller degree^ 
the tide at any place will depend on the relative po» 
sition of these two spheroids, and will be always 
equal either to the sum or to the difference of the 
effects of the two luminaries. At the time, of new 
and full moon the two spheroids will have their axes 
coincfdent, and the height of the tide, which will 
then be a sprtnff one, will be equal to the sum of the 
elevations produced in each spheroid considered 
separately, while at the first and third quarters the 
axes of the spheroids will be at right angles to each 
other, and the height of the tide, which will tlien be 
a neap one, will l^ equal to the diflference of the 
elevations produced in each separate spheroid. By 
comparing the spring and neap tides, Newton found 
that the force with which the sun acted upon tbft 
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waters of the earth was to that with which the stm 
acted upon thero as 4.48 to 1 ; — ^that the force of the 
moon produced a tide of 8.63Teet ; — ^that of the sun 
one of 1.93 feet ; — ^and both of them combined, one 
9f \0k French feet, — ^a result which in the open sea 
does not deviate much from observation. Having 
thus ascertained the force of the moon pn the waters 
of our globe, he found that the quantity of matter 
In the moon was to that in the earth as 1 to 40, and 
the density of the moon to that of the earth as 11 
to 9. 

The motions of the moon, so much within the 
reach of our own observation, presented a fine field 
for the application of the theory of universal gravi* 
tation. The irregularities exhibited in the lunar 
motions had beon known in the time of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy. Tycho had discovered the great in- 
equality cailod the variation^ amounting tO' 37', and 
dependmg on the alternate acceleration and retard- 
ation of the moon in every quarter of a revolution, 
and he had also ascertained the existence of the 
annual equation. Of these two inequsdities Newton 
gave a most satisfactory explanation. The action 
of the sun upon the moon may be always resolved 
into two, one acting in the direction of the line join- 
ing the moon and earth, and consequendy tending 
to increase or diminish the moon's {gravity to the 
earth, and the other in a direction at right angles to 
this, and consequently tending to accelerate or re- 
tard the motion in her orbit. Now, it was found by 
Newton that this last force was reduced to nothing, 
or vanished at the syzigies or quadratures, so that 
ajt these four points the moon described areas pro- 
portional to the times. The instant, however, that 
the moon quits these positions, the force under con«- 
sideration, which we may call the tangential «force» 
begins, and it reaches its maximum in the four oc- 
tants. The force, therefore, compounded of these 
two elements of the solar force, or the diagonal of 
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the parallelogram which they form, is no longer 
directed to the earth's centre, but deviates from it at 
k maximum about 30 minutes, and therefore affects 
the angular motion of the moon, the motion being 
accelerated in passing from the quadratures- to the 
syzigies, and retarded in passing from the syzigies 
to the quadratures. Hence the velocity is in its 
mean state in* the octants, a maximum m the syzi* 
gies, and a minimum in the quadratures. 

Upon considering the influence of the solar force 
in diminishing or increasing the moon's gravity to 
the earth, Newton saw that her distance and her 
periodic time must from this cause be subject to 
change, and in this way he accounted for the annual 
equation observed by Tycho. By the application 
of similar principles, he explained the cause of the 
motion of the apsides, or of the greater axis of the 
moon's orbit, which has an angular progressive mo« 
tion of Z^ 4' nearly in the course of one lunation ; 
and he showed that the retrogradation of the nodes, 
amounting to 3' 10" daily, arose from one of the ele- 
ments of the solar force being exerted in llie plane 
of the ecliptic, and not in the plane of the moon's 
orbit, the effect of which was to d|>aw the moon 
down to the plane of the ecliptic, and thus cause the 
line of the nodes, or the uitersectioif of these two 
planes, to move in a direction opposite to that of the 
moon. The lunar theory thus blocked out by New* 
ton, required for its completion the labours of another 
century. The imperfections of the fluxionary cal- 
culus prevented hrni from explaining the other ine- 
qualities of the moon's motions, and it was reserved 
to Euler, D'Alembert, Clairaut, Mayer, and* Laplace 
to bring the lunar tables to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and to enable the navigator to determme his 
longitude at sea with a degree of precision which 
the most sanguine astronomer could scarcely have 
anticipated. 

By the consideration of the retrograde motion of 
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the moon's nodes, Newton was led to discover the 
caiise of the remarkable [)henomenon of the preces* 
sion of the equinoctial points, which moved 50" an* 
nually, and completed the circuit of the heavens in 
25,930 years. Kepler had declared himself incapa* 
ble of assigning any cause for this niotion, and we 
do not believe that any other astronomer ever made 
the attempt. From the spheroidal form of the earth, 
it may be regarded as a sphere with a spheroidal 
ring surrounding its equator, one-half of the ring 
beii^ ibove the plane of the ecliptic and the other 
half below it. Considering^ this excess of matter 
as a system df satellites acmerin^ to the earth's sur* 
face, Newton saw that the combmed actions of the 
sun and moon upon these sateUites tended to pro« 
duce a retrogradation in the nodes of the circles 
which they described in their diurnal rotation, and 
that the sum of all the tendencies being communis 
cated to the whole mass of the planet, ought to pro- 
duce a slow retrogradation of the equinoctial points. 
The effect produced by the motion of the sun he 
found to be 40", and that produced by the action of 
the mooQ 10". 

Although there could be little doubt that the 
comets were retained in their orbits by the same 
laws which regulated the motions of the planets, 
yet it was difficult to put this opinion to the test of 
observation. The visibility or comets only in a 
small part of their orbits rendered it difficult to as^^ 
certain their distance and periodic times, and as their 
periods were probably of great length, it was impos* 
sible to correct approximate results by repeated ob* 
servation. Newton, however, removed this diffi* 
culty, by showing how to determine the orbit of a 
comet, namely, the form and position of the orbit 
and the periodic time, by three observations. By 
applying this method to the comet of 1680, he cal- 
culated the elements of its orbit, and from the agree- 
ment of the comouted places with those which 
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were observed, he justly inferred that the motfona 
of comets were regulated by the same laws as those 
of the planetary bodies. This result was one of 
great importance ; for as* the comets enter our sys- 
tem in every possible direction, and at all angles 
with the ecLptic, and as a great part of their orbits 
extend far beyond the limits of the solar system, it 
demonstrated the existence of gravity in spaces far 
removed beyond the planet, and proved that the law 
of the inverse ratio of the squares of the distance 
was true -in every possible direction, and at very re- 
mote distances from the centre of our system.* 

Such is a brief view of the leading discoveries 
which the Principia first announced to the world. 
The grandeur of the subjects of which it treats, the 
beautifiil simplicity of the system which it unfolds, 
the clear and concise reasoning bj^ which that sys- 
tem is explained, and the irresistible evidence by 
which it IS supported might have ensured it the 
warmest admiration of contemporary mathemati- 
cians, and the most welcome reception in all the 
schools of philosophy throughout Europe. This, 
however, is not the way in which great truths are 
generally received. Though the astronomical dis- 
coveries of Newton were not assailed by the class 
of ignorant pretenders who attacked his optical 
writings, yet they were every where resisted by the 
errors and prejudices which had taken a deep hold 
even of the strongest toinds. The philosophy of 
Descartes was predominant throughout Europe. 
Appealing to the imagination, and not to the reason 
of mankrad, it was quickly received into popular 
favour, and the same causes which facilitated its in- 
troduction extended jls influence, and completed its 
dominion over the human mind. In explaining all 
the movements of the heavenly bodies by a system 

* In writing to Flanut^d, Newton reqoeeta (W>m him the long cHame* 
•nm of the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn, that he ** may »e$ kotf th» «••» 
puaUarai propotiicnjUU the heaveaa,*' 
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of vortices in a fluid medium diffused through the 
universe, Descartes had seized upon an analogy of 
the most alluring and deceitful kind. Those who 
had seen heavy bodies revolving in the eddies of a 
whirlpool, or m the gyrations of a vessel of water 
thrown into a circular motion, had no difficulty in 
conceiving how the planets might revolve round the 
sun by analogous movements. The mind instantly 
grasped at an explanation of so palpable a character, 
and which required for its development neither the 
exercise of patient thought nor the aid of mathe- 
matical skill. The talent and perspicuity with which 
the Cartesian system was expounded, and the show 
of experiments with which it was sustained, con- 
tributed powerfully to its adoption, while it derived a 
still higher sanction from the excellent character 
and the unaffected piety of its author. 

Thus intrenched, as the Cartesian system was, in 
the strongholds of the human mind, and fortified by 
its most obstinate prejudices, it was not to be won- 
dered at that the pure and sublime doctrines of the 
Principia were distrustfully received and persever- 
ingly resisted. The uninstructed mind could not 
readily admit the idea, that the great masses of the. 
planets were suspended in empty space, and retained 
m theii orbits by an invisible influence residing in 
the sun ; and even those philosophers who had been 
accustomed to the rigour of true scientific research, 
and who possessed sufficient mathematical skill for 
the examination of the Newtonian doctrines, viewed 
them at first as reviving the occult qualities of the 
ancient physics, and resisted their introduction with 
a pertinacity which it is not easy to explain. Preju- 
diced, no doubt, in favour of his own metaphysical 
views, Leibnitz^ himself misapprehended the princi« 
pies of the Newtonian philosophy, and endeavoured 
to demonstrate the truths in the Principia by the appli- 
cation of different principles. Huygens, who above all 
other men was qualified to appreciate the new philo- 
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•opliy, rejected the doctrine of gravitation as existing 
between the individual particles of matter, and re- 
ceived it only as an attribute of the planetary masses. 
John Bemouilli, one of the first mathematicians of 
Ms age, opposed the philosophy of Nevrton. Mai- 
ran, in the early part of his life, was a strenuous de- 
fender of the system of vortices. Cassini and Ma- 
raldi were quite ignorant of the Principia, and occu- 
pied themselves with the most absurd methods of 
calculating the orbits of comets long after the New- 
tonian method had been established on the most 
impregnable foundation ; and even Fontenelle, a man 
of liberal views and extensive information, continued, 
throughout the whole of his Ufe, to maintain the 
doctrines of Descartes. 

The Chevalier Louville of Paris had adopted the 
Newtonian philosophy before 1720. S'Gravesande 
had introduced it into the Dutch universities at 8 
somewhat earlier period, and Maupertuis, in conse- 
quence of a visit which he paid to England in 1738, 
became a zealous defender of it ; but notwithstand- 
ing these and some other examples that might be 
quoted, we must admit the truth of- the remark of 
Voltaire, that though Newton survived the publica- 
tion of the Principia more than forty years, yet at 
the time of his death he had not above twenty fol- 
lowers out of England. 

With regard to the progress of the Newtonian 
philosophy in England, some difference Of opinion 
nas been entertained. Professor Playfair gives the 
following account of it. ** In the universities of 
England, though the Aristotelian physics had made 
an obstinate resist^ce, they had been supplanted 

Sthe Cartesian, which became firmly established 
out the time when their foundation began to b© 
•apped by the general progress of science, and par- 
ticularly by the discoveries of Newton. For more 
than thirty years after the publication of these dis- 
eoveries-th«» system of vortices kept its ground; and 

08 
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a translation from the French into Latin of the P^-' 
sics of Rohauit, a work entirely Cartesian, con* 
tinned at Cambridge to be the text for philosophical 
instmction. About the year 1718, a new and more 
elegant translation of the same book was published 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with the addition of notes, in 
which that profound and ingenious writer explained 
the views of Newton on the principal objects of 
discussion, so that the notes contained virtually a 
refutation of the text ; they did so, however, only 
virtually, all appearance of argument and contro- 
versy being carefully avoided. Whether this escaped 
the notice of the learned doctor or not is uncertain, 
but the new translation, from its better Latinity, and 
the name of the editor, was readily admitted to all 
the academical honours which the old one had en- 
joyed. Thus the stratagem of Dr. Clarke com- 
pletely succeeded ; the tutor might prelect from t];ie 
text, but the pupil would sometimes look into the 
notes ; and error is never so sure of being exposed 
as when the truth is placed close to it, side by side, 
without any thing to alarm prejudice, or awaken 
from its lethargy the dread of innovation. Thus, 
tiierefore, the ^fewtonian philosophy first entered 
the university of Cambridge under the protection of 
the Cartesian." To this passage Professor Plajrfair 
adds the following as a note : — | 

*' The universities of St. Andrew's and Edinburgh 
were, I believe, the first in Britain where the New- 
tonian philosophy was made the subject of the aca- 
demical prelections. For this distinction they are 
indebted to James and David Gregory, the first in 
some respects the rival, but both the friends of; 
Newton. Whiston bewails, in the anguish of his 
heart, the difference, in this respect, between those, 
universities and his own. David Gregory taught in 
Edinburgh for several years prior to 1690, when he 
removed to Oxford; and Whiston says, *He had 
already caused several of his scholars to keep acts,! 
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as we call them, upon several branches of the New- 
Ionian philosophy, while we at Cambridge, poor 
wretches, were ignominiously studying the* fictitious 
hypotheses of the Cartesians.'* I do not, however, 
mean to say, that from this date the Cartesian phi- 
losophy was expelled from those universities; the 
Physics of Rohault were still in use as a text-book,>— 
at least occasionally, to a much later period than thiSy 
and a great deal, no ^^cbt, depended on the character 
of the individual. Professor Keill introduced the 
Newtonian philosophy in his lectures at Oxford in 
1697 ; but the instructions of the tutors, which con- 
stitute the real and efficient system of the univer- 
sitv, were not cast in that mould tiU long afterward.** 
Adopting the same view of the subject, Mr. Dugald 
Stewart has stated, " that the philosophy of Newton 
was publicly taught by David Gregory at Edinburgh, 
and by his brother, James Gregory, at St.-Andrew's,t 
before it was able to supplant the vortices of Des* 
cartes in that very university of which Newton 
was a member. It was in the Scottish universities 
that the pliilosophy of Locke, as well as that of 
Newton, was first adopted as a branch of academi- 
cal education.** 

Anxious as we should have been to have awarded 
to Scotland the honour of having first adopted the 
Newtonian philosophy, yet a regai^ for Mstorical 
truth compels us to take a di£perent view of the sub- 
ject.. It is well known that Sir Isaac Newton de- 
uvered lectures on his own philosophy from the 
Lucasian chair before the publication of the Prin- 
dpia; and in the very page of Whiston's life quoted 
by Professor Playfair, he informs us that he had 
heard him read such lectures in the public schools, 

• Whlston>8 Merrtoin of his mm Ltfe, 

t ** Di. Retd states, that James Gregory, Proftasor of Philosopby tt 
8C. Andrew's, printed a thesis at Edinburgh in 1000, containing twenty, 
flve posiiions, of which twenty-two were a ooinpend of Newton's Piin. 
clpia." 
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though at that time he did not at aQ iraderstaad 
them. "Newton continaed to lecture till 1699, and 
occasionally, we presume, till 1703, when Whistoa 
became hid successof, having been appointed his 
deputy in 1699. In both of these capacities Whis* 
ton delivered in the public schools a course of lec« 
tures on astronomy, and a course of physieo-mathei- 
matical lectures, in which the mathematical philoso* 
phy of Newton was explained and demonstrated, 
and both these courses were published, the one in 
1707, and the Other in 1710, ^ for the use of the 
voung men in the university." In 1707, the cele- 
brated blind mathematician Nicholas Saunderson 
took up his residence in Christ's College without 
being admitted a member of that body. The society 
not only allotted to him apartments, but gave bun 
the free use of their hbrary. With the coocurrence 
of Whiston he delivered a course of lectiures '*on 
the Principia, Optics, and Universal Arithmetic of 
Newton," and the popularity of these lectures was 
BO great, that Sir Isaac corresponded on the subject 
of them with their author ; and on the ejection of 
Whiston from the Lucasian chair in 171 1, Saundierson 
was appointed his successor. In this importmsit ofice 
he continued to' teach the Newtonian philosophy till 
the time of his death, which took place in 1739. 

But while the Newtonian philosophy was thus 
regularly taught in Cambridge; affcer the publication 
of the Principia, there were not wanting other exer- 
tions for accelerating its progress. AlK»ut 1094, the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, wmle an under-graul- 
uate, defended, in the public sehools, a question taken 
from the Newtonian philosophy; and his translatioQ 
of RphaiUt's Physics, which cootams references in 
the notes to the Principia, and which was published 
in 1697 (and not in 1718, as stated bjr Professor 
Playfair), shows how early the Cartesian system 
was attacked by the disciples of Newton. The 
author of the Life of Saunderson infoiAis us, thai 
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public exercises or acts founded on every part of the 
Newtonian system were very common about 1707, 
and so general were such studies in the university^ 
that the Principia rose to four times its original 
price.* One of the most ardent votaries of the 
NcM'tonian. philosophy was Dr. Laughton, who had 
been tutor in Clare Hall from 1694, and it is probable 
that during the whole, or at least a greater part, of 
his tutors&p he had inculcated the same doctrines* 
In 1709-10, when he was proctor of that college, in- 
stead of appointing a moderator, he discharged the 
office himself, and devoted his most active exertions 
to the promotion of mathematical knowledge. Pre- 
vious to this, he had even ]^ublished a paper of ques- 
tions on the Newtonian philosophy, which appear to 
have been used as theses for disputations ; and such 
was his ardour aad learning that they powerfully 
contributed to the popularity of his coUege. Be- 
tween 1706 and 1716, the year of his death, the cele- 
brated Roger Cotes, the friend and disciple of New- 
ton, filled the Plumian chair of astronomy and ex- 
perimental philosophy at Cambridge. Duiing this 
period he edited the second edition of the Principia, 
which he enriched with an admirable preface, and 
thus contributed, by his writings as well as by his 
lectures, to advance the philosophy of his master. 
About the same time, the learned Dr. Bentley, who 
first made known the philosophy of his friend to the 
readers of general literature, filled the high office oi 
master of Trimty College, and could not fail to have 
etertedhis utmost infiuence in propagating doctrines, 
which he so greatly admired. Had any opposition 
been offered to the introduction of the true system 
of the universe, the talents and influence of these 
individuals would have immediately suppressed it;, 
but no such opposition seems to have been made ; 

* NicboIs*s Literary Anecdotes, toI. Hi. p. 823. Cotes atatet in bia 
prefhce to the second edition of the Principia, that cc^ies of the flrat' 
edition coold only be obtained at an immense prioe. 
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and thougji there may have been individuals at Cai)n-. 
bridge ignorant of mathematical science, who ad- 
her^ to the system of Descartes, and patronised 
the study of the Physics of Rohault, yet it is pro* 
bahle that similar persons existed in the universities 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrew's ; and we cannot re- 
gard their adherence to error as disproving the gen- 
eral fact, that the philosophy of Newton was quickly 
introduced into all the universities of Great Britain. 
But while the mathematical principles of the New- 
tonian system were ably expounded in our seats of 
learning, its physical truths were generally studied, 
and were explained and communicated to the publio 
by various lecturers on experimental philosophy. 
The celebrated Locke, who was incapable of under- 
standing the Principia from his want of mathemati- 
cal knowledge, inquired of Huygens if all the mathe- 
matical propositions in that work were true. When 
he was assured that he might depend upon their cer^ 
tainty, he took them for granted, and carefully ex- 
amined the reasonings and corollaries deduced from 
them.. In this manner he ac(^uired a knowledge of 
the physical truths in the Prmcipia, and became a 
firm believer in the. discoveries which it contained. 
In the same manner he studied the treatise on Op- 
tics, and made himself master of every part of it 
which was not mathematical.* Fix)m a manuscript 
of Sir Isaac Newton's, entitled ** A demonstration 
that the planets, by their gravity towards the sun, 
may move in ellipse8,t found among the papers of 
Mr. Locke, and published by Lord King,** it would 
appear that he nimself had been at considerable 
trouble in explaining to his friend that intei^sting, 
doctrine. This manuscript is endorsed, *^ Mr. New* 
ton, March, 1689.*' It begins with three hypotheses 

* Prefhce to Deiagnliei«*« Experimental Philoaophy. Dr. D«tae:ti]ifra 
MMM ttiat iw WM told tbia aneodoie aeveral times by 8h laaaa Newton 

kinMir. 

t Tke Life <if John. Locke, p.80»-2U, Load. 1888. 
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flhi; lint two beingf the two laws of motion^ and tlM 
third the paralleio|;ram of motion), which introduce 
the proposition of the proportionality of the areaa 
to the times in motions round an immoveable centre 
of attraction.* Three lemmas^ containing properties 
of the ellipse, then prepare the reader tor the cele* 
brated proposition, that when a body moves in an 
el]ipse,f the attraction is reciprocally as the square 
of the distance of the body from the focus to which 
it is attracted. These propositions are demonstrated 
in a more popular manner than in the Principia, but 
there can be no doubt that, even in their present 
modified form, they were beyond the capacity of 
Mr. Locke. 

Dr. John Keill was the ftrst person who publicly 
taught natural philosopher by experiments. Desa^ 
guliers informs us that this author ** laid down very 
simple propositionSfWhich he proved by experiments, 
and from these he deduced others more compound, 
which he still confirmed by experiments, till ne had 
instructed his auditors in the laws of motion, the 
principles of hydrostatics and optics, and some of 
the chief propositions of Sir Isaac Newton concern* 
ing light and colours. He began these courses in 
Oxfora about the year 1704 or 1705, and in that way 
introduced the love of the Newtonian philosophy .** 
When Dr. Keill left the university, Desaguliers be* 
gan to teach the Newtonian philosophy bry experi- 
ments. He commenced his lectures at Harthall in 
Oxford, in 1710, and delivered more than a hundred 
and twenty courses ; and when he went to settle in 
London in 1713, he informs us that he found '* the 
Newtonian philosophy generally received among 
persons of all ranks and professions, and even 
among the ladies by the help of experiments.* 
Such were the steps by which the NevHonian phi« 
losophy was established in Great Britain. From 

•mMp£ibmi.LpNp;l. tA. lib. t.prap.iL 
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the time of the publication of the Prindpla, it* 
mathematical doctrines formed a regular part of aca^ 
demical education; and before twenty years had 
elapsed, its physical truths were communicated to 
the public in popular lectures illustrated by experi- 
ments, and accommodated to the capacities of tiiosa 
who were not versed in mathematical knowledge* 
The Cartesian system, though it may have lingered 
for a while in the recesses of our universities, was 
soon overturned ; and lon^ before his death, Newton 
enjoyed the high satisfaction of seeing his philoso- 
phy triumphant in his native land. 
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Doctrine of Infinite Qtumtitiee—Labovre qf PappuM^Kepler^^Oaualen 
— RobeTval—'Pennat—WalU9-~Newtonaiscovef8 the Hmomial TheO' 
remr—and the Doctrine df Fluxione m 16M— Hi* Manuscript WoHk 
eorUaining tkie DoctHne communicated to hie FHende—Hia Treati$9 
on Fluxions— Hie Mathematieul Tracts — His Universai Arithmetic^- 
His Methodvs Diffirentialls—His Geometrifi Analytics— His Solu» 
tion pf the Problems proposed by Bemouilli aud Leibnitt — Account 
^ the celebrated JHsmtte respecting the Invention of Fatxions—Com'' 
mercium Bpistalicwn— Report ^the Royal Society-General Vietb 
ef the Controversy* 

Previous to the time of Newton, the doctrine of 
infinite quantities had been the subject of profound 
study. The ancients made the first step in this 
curious inciuiry by a rude though ingenious attempt 
to determine the area of curves. The method of 
exhaustions which was used for this purpose con- 
sisted in finding a given rectilineal area to which the 
inscribed and circumscribed polygonal figures con- 
tinually approached by increasing the number of 
their sides. This area was obviously the area 
of the curve, and in the case of the parabola it was 
found by Archimedes to be two-thinds of the area 
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formed by miQtipl3ang the ordinate by the abscissa* 
Althoagh the S3rnthetical demonstration of the re* 
suits was perfectly conclusive, yet the method itself 
was limited and imperfect. 

The celebrated Pappus of Alexandria followed 
Archimedes in the same inquiries ; and in his demon- 
stration of the property of the centre of gravity 
of. a plane figure, by which we may determine the 
solid formed by its revolution, he has shadowed 
forth the discoveries of later times. 

In his curious tract on Stereometry, published in 
1615, Kepler made some advances in the doctrine 
of infinitesimals. Prompted to the task by a dis- 
pute with the seller of some casks of wme, he 
studied the measurement of solids formed, by the 
revolution of a curve round any line whatever* 
In solving some of the simplest of these |»roblems» 
he conceived a circle to be formed of an infinite 
number of triangles having all their vertices in the 
centre, and their infinitely small bases in the circum- 
ference of the circle, and by thus rendering familiar 
the idea of quantities infinitely great and infinitely 
small, he gave an impulse to this branch of mathe- 
matics. The failure of Kepler, too, in solving some 
of the more difficult of the problems which he him- 
self proposed roused the attention of geometers^ 
and seems particularly to have attracted the notice 
oj^Cavaleri. 

This ingenious mathematician was bom at Milan 
in 1^98, and was Professor of Geometry at Bologna* 
In his method of Indivisiibles, which was published 
in 1635, h6 considered a line as composed of an in- 
finite nmnber of points, a surface of an infinite 
number of Imes, and a solid of an infinite number 
of surfaces ; and he lays it down as an axiom that 
the infinite sums of such lines and surfaces have the 
same ratio when compared with the linear or super- 
ficial unit, as^ the surfaces and solids which are to 
be determined. As it is not true that an infinite 

P 
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numbe) of infinitely small points can make a line^ 
or an infinite number of infinitely small lines asur^ 
face, Pascal removed this verbal difficulty by con^ 
sidering a line as composed of an infinite number 
Of infirutely short lineS) a surface as composed of 
an infuiite number of infinitely narrow parallelo- 
grams, and a solid of an infinite number of infinitely 
thin solids. But, independent of this correction^ 
the conclusions deduced by Cavaleri are rigorously 
true, and his method of ascertaining the ratios of 
areas and solids to one another, and the theorems 
which he deduced from it may be considered as 
forming an era in mathematics. 

By the application of this method, Roberval and 
Toncelli showed that the area of the cycloid is three 
times that of its generating circle, and the former 
extended the method of Cavaleri to the case where 
the powers of the terms of the arithmetical pro* 
gression to be summed were fractional. 

In applying the doctrine of infinitely small quanti- 
ties to determine the tangents of curves, and the 
maxima and minima of their ordinates,,both Ro* 
berval and Fermat made a near approach to the 
invention of fluxions-HSO near indeed that both 
Lagrange and Laplace* have pronounced the latter 
to be the true inventer of the differential calculus. 
Roberval supposed the poiit which describes a 
curve to be actuated by two motions, by the compo^. 
sition of which it moves in the direction of a tan» 

gent ; and had he possessed the method of fluxions, 
e could, in every case, have determined the rela* 
tive velocities of these motions, which depend on 
the nature of the curve, and consequently the 
direction of the tangent which he assumed to be in 
the diagonal of a parallelogram whose sides had the 

* "On pent regwder Fermat,* says Lagrange, **ctminie le pramier 
iBTenteur des nonveaux calcnls ;** and Laplace obaenrea, "II pandtqoo 
Permat, le veritable iiiventeur du <AlcnI differentiel, I'ait envi8ag<& conune 
ttn cas particulier d« c«lai dea di^rencea," dec 
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same ratio as the velocities. But as he was abl^ 
to detennine these velocities only in the conic sec- 
tions, &c. his ingenious method had but few appli- 
cations. 

The labours of Peter Fermat, a counsellor of the 
parliament of Toulouse, approached still nearer to 
the tluxionary calculus. In his method of deter« 
mining the maxima and minima of the ordinates of 
curves, he substitutes x + e for the independent 
variable x in the function which is to become a 
maximum, and as these two expressions should be 
equal when ^.becomes infinitely small or 0, he frees 
tins equation from surds and radicals, and after di- 
viding the whole by «, e is made = 0, and the equation 
for the maximum is thus obtained. Upon a similar 
principle he founded his method of drawing tangents 
to curves. But though the methods thus used by 
Format are in principk the same with those which 
connect the theory of tangents and of maxima 
and minima with the analytical method of exhibit- 
ing the differential calculus, yet it is a singular ex- 
ample of national partiality to consider the inventer 
of these methoda/as the invent of the method of, 
fluxions. 

^ One might be led/* says Mr. Herschel, <* to sup- 
pose by Laplace's expression that the calculus of 
finite oifl^rences had then already assumed a sys- 
tematic form, and that Fermat had actually observed 
the relation between the two calculi, and derived 
the one from the other. - The latter conclusion 
would scarcely be less correct than the former. No 
method can justly be regarded as bearing any anal- 
ogy to the (hfferential calculus which does not lay 
down a system of rules (no jnatter on what consid- 
erations founded, by what names called, or by what 
extraneous matter enveloped) by means of which 
the second term of the development of any function 
of 4'+tf iu powers of «, can be correctly calculated, 
*qu£B extendet se/ to use Newton*s expression^ 
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* citra uUum molestum calculum in tenniiiis surdia 
flBque ac in integris procedens.' It would be strange 
to suppose Fermat or any other in possession of 
such a method before any single surd quantity had 
ever been developed in a series. But, in point of 
fact, his writings present no trace of the kmd ; and 
this, though fatal to his claim, is allowed by both the 
geometets cited. Hear Lagrange's candid avowaL 

* II fait disparaitre dans cette equation,' that of the 
maximum between x and e, * les radicaux et les frac- 
tions s'il y en a.' Laplace, too, declares that * il 8&- 
voit etendre son calcul aux fonctions irrationelles 
en se debarrafisant des irrationaUt^s par I'elevation 
des radicaux aux puissances." This is at once giv« 
ing up the point in question. It is allowing une* 
quivocally tkat Fermat in these processes only took 
a circuitous route to avoid a difficulty which it is 
one of the most express objects of the differential 
calculus to face and surmount. The whole claim 
of the French geometer arises from a confusion (too 
ofteh made) of the calculus and its applications, the 
means and the end, under the sweeping head of 
^ nouveaux calculs' on the one hand, and an asser* 
tion somewhat too unqualified, advanced in the 
Warmth and generality of a preface, on the other.''* 

The discoveries of Fermat were iniproved and 
simplified by Hudde, Huygens, and Barrow ; and by 
the publication of the Arithmetic of lignites by Dr. 
\ValUs, Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford, 
mathematicians were conducted to the very entrance 
of a new and untrodden field of discovery. This 
distinguished author had effected the quadrature of 
idl curves whose ordinates can be expressed by any 
direct integral powers ; and though he had extended 
his conclusions to the cases where the ordinates are 
xpressed by the inverse or fractional powers, yet 

• 

* An. Mathematies, tn the EkUnlnargh Bneydopcsdiei, volume lUl 
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he failed in its application. Nicolas Mercator (Kanff> 
man) snnnounted the difficulty by which WaiUs 
had been baffled, by the continued division of th6 
numerator by the denominator to mfinity, and then 
applying Wallis's method to tne resulting positive 
powers. ' In this way he obtained, iit 1667, the first 
general quadrature of the hyperbola, and, at the 
same time, gave the regular development of a func- 
tion in series. 

Irt 'Order to obtain the quadrature of the circle, Dr. 
Wallis considered that if the equations of the curves 
of which he had given the quadrature were arranged 
in a series, beginning with the most simple, these 
areas would form another series. He saw also thai 
the equation of the circle was intermediate between 
the first and second terms of the first series, ot 
between the equation of a straight Hrie and that of 
a parabola, and hence he concluded, that by interpo* 
lating a term between the first and second term of 
the second series, he would obtain the area of the 
circle. In pursuing this singularly beautiful thought, 
l>r. Wallis did not succeed in obtaining the indefinite 
quadrature of the circle, because he &d not employ 
general exponents ; but he^ was led to express the 
entire area of the circle by a fraction, the numerator 
and denominator of which are each obtained by 
the continued multiplication of a certain series of 
numbers* 

Such was the state of this branch 6f mathematical 
science, when Newton, at an early age, directed to 
it the vigour of his mind. M the very beginning 
of his mathematical studies, when the works of Dr. 
Wallis fell into his hands, he was led to consider 
how he eould interpolate the general values of the 
areas in the second series of that mathematician. 
With this view he investigated the arithmetical law 
of the coefficients of the series, and obtaintd a 
general method of interpolating, not only the series 
above r»'fp'''"ed to, but also other series. These 

P8 
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were the first steps taken by Newton, and, as ha 
himself informs U3, they would have entirely escaped 
from his memory if he had not, a few weeks 
bef oie,* found the notes which he made upon the 
subject. When he had obtained this method, it oc- 
eurred to him that the very same process was appli- 
cable to the ordinates, and, by following out this 
idea, he discovered the general method of reducing 
radical quantities composed of several term^ into 
infinite series, and was thus led to the discovery of 
the celebrated Binomial Theorenu He now neglected 
entirely liis methods of interpolation, and employed 
that theorem alone as the easiest and most direct 
method for the quadratures of curves, and m the solu- 
tion of many questions which had not even been 
attempted by the most skilful mathematicians. 

After havmg applied the Binomial theorem to the 
rectification of curves, and to the determination of 
the surfaces and contents of soUds, and the position 
of their centres of gravity, he discovered the general 
principle of deducing the areas of curves from the 
ordinate, by considering the area as a nascent quan- 
tity, increasing by continual fluxion in the propor- 
tion of the len^h of the ordinate, and supposing 
the abscissa to mcrease uniformly in jMroportion to 
the time. In imitation of Cavalerius, he called the 
momentary increment of a line a point, though it is 
not a geometrical point, but an infinitely short line ; 
and the momentary increment of an area or surface 
he called a line,, though it is not a geometrical Unet 
but an infinitely narrow surface. By thus regarding 
lines as generated by the motion of points, surfaces 
by the motions of lines, and solids by the motion of 
surfaces, and by considering that the ordinates, ab- 
scissae^ &c. of curves thus formed, vary according 
to a regular -law depending on the equation of the 

* TheM (hflts an mentioned in Newton% letter to Oldenbun ii, Ocio* 
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curve, he deduces from this equation the velocities 
with which these quantities are generated ; and by 
the rules of infinite series he obtains the ultimate 
value of tlie quantity required. To the velocities 
with which every line or quantity is generated, 
Newton gave the name of Fluxions^ and to the lines 
or quantities themselves that of Fluepts* Thig 
method constitutes . the doctrine of fluiipns which 
Newton had invented previous ta 1666^ when tl^e 
breaking out of the plague at Can\bridge drove him 
from that city^ and turned his attention to other 
subjects. 

But though Newton had not communicated this 
great invention to any of his friends, he composed 
nis treatise, entitled Analysis per equationes numero 
termin&rtan infinitas, in which the principle of fluxions 
and its numerous applications are clearly pointed 
out. In the month of June, 1669, he communicated 
tills work to Dr. Barrow, who mentions it in a letter 
to Mr. Collins, dated the 30th June, 1669, as the pro- 
duction of a friend of his residing at Cambiidge, who 
possesses a fine genius for such inquiries. On the 
31st July, he transmitted the work to Collins; and 
having received his approbation of it, he mforms him 
that the name of the author of it was Newton, a 
fellow of his own college, and a young man who 
had only two years before taken his degree of M.A. 
Collins took a copy of this treatise, and returned the 
original to Dr. Barrow ;' and this copy having been 
found among Collins's papers by his friend Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones, and compared with the original manu- 
script borrowed from Newton, it.was pubUshed with 
the consent of Newton in 1711, nearly fifty yeajrs 
after it was written. 

Though the discoveries contained in this treatise 
were not at first given to^ the world, yet they were 
made generally known to mathematicians by the 
correspondence of Collins, who comnmnicated them 
to James Gregory; to MM. Bertet and Vernon in 
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France ; to Slusius in Holland; to Borelli in Italy) 
and to Strode, Townsend, and Oldenburg^ in letters 
dated between 1669 and 1673. 

Hitherto the metliod of fluxions was known only 
to the friends of Newton and then- correspondents ; 
but, in the first edition of the Principia, which ap- 
peared in 1687, he published, for the first time«^ the 
fundamental principle of the fluxionary calculus, in 
the second lemma of the second book. No infor- 
mation, however, is here given, respecting the algo* 
rithm or notation of the calculus ; and it was not till 
1693-5[?] that it was communicated to the mathemat- 
ical world in the second volume of Dr. WalUs's works, 
which were published in that yedLT. This informal 
tion was extracted from two letters of Newton 
written in 1693. 

About the year 1673, Newton had undertaken to 
publish an edition of Kinckhuysen's Algebra, with 
notes and additions. He therefore drew up a trea- 
tise, entitled, A Method of Fitunons, which he pro- 
posed as an introduction to that work ; but the fear 
of being involved in. disputes about this new dis- 
covery, or perhaps the wish to render it more com- 
plete, or to have the sole advantage of employing 
it in his physical researches, inducea him' to abandoa 
this design. At a later period of his life he affaiii 
resolved to give it to the world ; but it did not ap- 
pear till after his death, when it was translated into 
English, and published in 1736, with a^ commentary 
by Mr. John Colson, Professor of Mathematics ia 
Cambridge.* 

To the first edition of Newton's Optics, which 
appeared in 1704, there were added two mathematical 

* Dr. Pomberton Infhniis ii« that he had prevailed upon Sir Isaac to 
imblish thin treatiite dprinfr his liretime, and that he had Tor this purpose 
examined all the ealcotations and prepared part of the ftfrures. Bat' tm 
the latter part of the treatise had never been finished, Sir Isaac was 
■boat to let him h^ve other papers to supply what was wanting, wh«i 
Ilis dearh put a mop to the phm.— Preface to Pemhertoa*9 View of 
haac Newton** Philosophif 
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treatises, entitled, Tnuatatus duo de speciehus et mag" 
mtudine figurarum curvUin^arum^ the one bearing the 
title of Tr€u:latus de Quadratura Curvarum, and the 
other Enumeratio liruarum tertii ordinis. The first 
contains an explanation of the doctrine of fluxions, 
and of its application to the quadrature of curves ; 
and the second a classification of seventy-two curves 
of tlifl third order, with an account of their proper- 
ties. The reason for publishing these two tracts in 
his Optics (in the subsequent e£tions of Mrfaich they 
are omitted) is thus stated in the advertisement : — 
** In a letter written to M. Leibnitz in the year 1679, 
and published by Dr. Wallis, I mentioned a method 
by which I had found some general theorems about 
squaring curvilinear figures on comparing them with 
the conic sections, or other the simplest figures with 
which they might be compared. And some years 
ago I lent out a manuscript containing such theo- 
rems ; and having since met with some things copied 
out of it, I have on this occasion made it public, pre- 
fixing to it an introduction, and joining a scliolium 
conbenring that method. And I hiave joined with it 
another small tract concerning the curvilineal figures 
of the second kind, which was also written many 
years ago, and made known to some friends, who 
have solicited the making it public.^ 

In the year 1707, Mr. Whiston published the alge- 
braical lectures which Newton had, during nine years, 
deUvered at Cambridge, under the title oi Aritkmetica 
Universalis^ swe de Campositione et Resolutione Arith* 
metica Liber. We are not accurately informed how 
Mr. Whiston obtained pcosession of this work; but 
it is stated by one of the editors of the English 
edition, that ^ Mr. Whiston thinking it a pity that so 
noble and useful a work should be doomed to a col- 
lege confinement, obtained leave to make it public.'* 
It was soon afterward translated into English by 
Mr. Ralphson ^ and a second edition of it, with im- 
provements by the author, was published at London 
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211 1712, by Dr. MacHm, secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety. With the view of stimulating mathematicians 
1o write amiotations on this admirable work, the 
celebrated S'Gravesande published a tract, entitled. 
Specimen Commentarii in Arithmeticam Unhersedem ; 
and Maclaurin^s Algebra seems to have been drawn 
up in consequence of this appeal. 

Among the mathematical woiks of Newton we 
must not omit to enumerate a small tract entitled, 
Methodus DiffererUialist which was pubhshed with 
his consent in 1711. It consist^ of six propositions, 
which contain a method of drawing a parabolic eurve 
through any given number of points, and which are 
useful for constructing tables by the interpolation of 
series, and for solving problems depending on the 
quadrature of curves. 

Another mathematical treatise of Newton's was 
published for the first time in 1779, in Dr. Horsley's 
edition of his works.* It is entitled, Artis ArudytiaB 
Specimina^ veh Geometria Arudytica* In editing this 
work, which occupies about 130; quarto, pages. Dr. 
Horsley used three manuscripts, one of vhich was 
in the handwriting of the author ; another, written 
in an unknown hand, was given by Mr. WilUam 
Jones to the Honourable Charles Cavendish ; and a 
third, copied from this by Mr. James Wilson* the 
editor of Eobins's works, was given Xf> Dr. Horsley 
by Mr. John Nourse, bookseller to the king. Dr. 
Horsley has divided it into twelve chapters, which 
treat of infinite senes ; of the reduction of affected 
equations; of the specious resolution of equations; 
of the doctrine of fiuxions ; of maxima and minima; 
of drawing tangents to curves ; of the radius of cur- 
vature ; of the quadrature of curves ; of the area of 
curves which are comparable with the conic sec^ 
tions; of the construction of mechsuiical problems 
and on finding the lengl^ of curves. 

* bid Newtoui Opera qua extant omnia. Tol. 1 p. 88S-S19L 
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In enumerating the mathematical works of our 
imthor, we must not overlook his solutions of the 
celebrated problems proposed by Bernouilli and 
Leibnitz* On the Kalends of January, 1697, John 
BemouUIi addressed a letter to the most distin- 
^ished mathematicians in Europe,t challenging 
tiiem to solve the two following problems : 

1. To determine the curve line connecting two 
^ven points which are at different distances from 
the horizon, and not in the same vertical line, along 
which a body passing by its own gravity, and begin- 
ning to move at the upper point, shall descend to the 
lowerpoint in the shortest tinie possible. 

8. TO find a curve line of this property that the 
two segments of a right line drawn from a given 
point tlu-ough the curve, being raised to any given 
power) and taken together, may make every where 
the same sum. 

On the day after he received these problems,^ 
Newton addressed to Mr. Charles Montague, the 
President of the Royal Society, a solution of them 
both. He announced that the curve reguired in the 
first problem must be a cycloid, and he gave a 
method of determining it. He solved also the 
second problem, and he showed that by the same 
method other curves might be found which shall cut 
off three or more segments having the like proper- 
ties. Leibnitz, who was struck with the beauty of 
the problem, requested Bernouilli, who had allowed 
six months for its solution, to extend the period to 
twelve months. This delay was readily granted, 
solutions were obtained from Newton, Leibnitz, and 
the Marquis de L'Hopital; and although that of 
Newton was anonymous, yet Bernouilli recognised 
in it his powerful mind, '^tanquam,^ says he, **e« 
wurue leoTnem^ as the lion is known by his claw. 
The last mathematical effort of our author was 

'"' h finfliiimlii ml tolooriie flonol MtUunMlidi.* 
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made with his usual siiccess, in solving' a prableia 
vhich Leibnitz proposed in 1716, in a &tter to the 
Abbe Conti, •* for the purpose, as he expressed it* 
of feelinff the pulse of the English analysts.'' The 
object of this problem was to determine the curve 
which should cut at right angles an infinity of curves 
of a given nature, but expressible by the same equa- 
tion. Newton received this problem about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, as he was returning from 
the Mint ; and though the problem was extremely 
diffic'ult, and he himself much fatigued with business, 
yet he finished the solution of it before he went 
to bed. 

Such is a brief account of the mathematical writ- 
ings of Sir Isaac Newton, not one of which were 
voluntarily communicated to the world by himself. 
The publication of his Universal Arithmetic is said 
to have been a breach of confidence on the part of 
Whiston ; and, however this may be, it was an un- 
finished work, never designed for the public. The 
publication of his Quadrature of Curves, and of his 
Enumeration of Curve Lines, was rendered neces- 
sary, in consequence ot plagiarisms from the manu* 
scripts of them which he h^ lent to his friends, and 
the rest of his analjrticai writings did not appear till 
siter his death. It is not easy to penetrate mto the 
motives by which this great man was on the^ 
occasions actuated. If his object was to keep pos- 
session of his discoveries tiU he had brought them 
to a higher degree of perfection, we may approve of 
the propriety, though we cannot admire the prudence 
of such a step. If he wished to retain to himself 
his own methods, in order that he alone might have 
the advantage of them in prosecuting his phjrsical 
inquiries, we cannot reconcile so selfish a measure 
with that openness and generosity of character 
which marked the whole of his life. If he withheld 
his labours from the world in order to avoid the dis- 
putes and contentions to which they might give xiser 
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he adopted the very worst method of securing his 
Iranauillity. That this was the leading motive under 
"Which he acted, there is little reason to doubt. The 
early delay in the publication of his method of flux- 
ions, after the breaking out of the plague at Cam- 
bridge, was probably owing to his not having com- 
pleted the algorithm of that calculus ; but no apology 
can be made for the imprudence of withholding it 
any longer from the public. Had he published this 
noble discovery even previous to 1673, when his 
great rival had not even entered upon those studies 
which led him ^o the same method, he would have 
secured to himself the undivided honour of the 
invention, and Leibnitz could have aspired to no other 
fame but that of an improver of the doctrine of flux- 
ions. But he unfortunately acted otherwise/ He 
announced to his friends that he possessed a Method 
of great generality and power ; he commu;iicated to 
them a general account of its principles d^d applica- 
tions ; and the information which was tl?us conveyed 
directed the attention of mathematicians to subjects 
to which they might not have otherwise applied their 
powers. In this way the discovcwrles which he had 
previously made were made subsequently by others ; 
and Leibnitz, in place of appeining in the theatre of 
science as the disciple and t^e follower of Neivton, 
stood forth with all the d%nity of a rival ; and, by 
the early publication of Ais discoveries had nearly 

§ laced himself on^the throne which Newton was 
estined to ascends , 

It would be inconsistent with the popular nature 
of a work like tkis, to enter into a detailed history 
of the dispute between Newion and Leibnitz re- 
specting the invention of fluxions. A brief and 
general account of it, hawever, is indispensable. 

In the beginning of 1673, Leibnitz came to London 
m the suite of the Duke of Hanover, and he became 
acquainted with the great men who then adorned 
the capital of England. Among these was Olden- 

Q 
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burg, a countryman of his own, who was then oeo 
retanr to the Royal Society. About the beginning 
of JVlarch, in the same year, Leibnitz went to Paris, 
where, with the assistance of Huygens, he devoted 
himself to the study of the higher geometry. In 
the month of July he renewed his correspondence 
with Oldenburg, and he communicated to him some of 
the discoveries which he had made relative to series, 
particularly the series for a circular arc in terms of, 
the tangent. (Hdenburg informed him in return of 
the discoveries on series which had been made by 
Newton and Gregory; and in 1676 Newton commu« 
nicated to hipa, tlurough Oldenburg, a letter of fifteen 
closely printed quarto pa^es, containing many of his 
analytical discoveries, ana stating that he possessed 
a geueral method of drawing tangents, which he 
thought it necessary to conceal in two sentences of 
transposed characters. In this letter neijther the 
method of fluxions nor any of its principles are 
communica]ied ; but the superiority of the method 
over all others is so fully described, that Leibnitz 
could scarcely fail tQ discover that Newton pos« 
sessed that secret of which geometers had so long 
been in quest. 

Had Leibnitz at the time of receiving this letter 
been entirely ignorant of his own differential method^ 
the information thus cohveyed to him by Newton 
could not fail to stimulate his curiosity, and excite 
his mightiest efforts to obtaii> possession of so great 
a secret. That this new method was intimately 
connected with the subject of series was clearly in- 
dicated by Newton; and as Leibnitz was deeply 
yersed in this branch of analysis, it is far from im- 
probable that a mind of such strength and acutenesa 
might attain his object by direct investigation. That 
this was the case may be inferred from his letter to 
Oldenburg (to be communicated to Newton) of the 
Slst June, 1677, where he mentions that he had for 
some time been in poasession of a method of draw* 
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ing tangents more general than that of SUisius, 
namely, by the differences of ordinates. He then 
proceeds with the utmost frankness to explain this 
method, which was no other than th** differential 
calculus. He describes the algorithm which he had 
adopted, the formation of differential equations, and 
the application of the calculus to various geometrical 
and analytical questions. No answer seems to have 
been returned to this letter either by Newton or 
Oldenburg, and, with the exception of a short letter 
from Leibnitz to Oldenburg, dated Kth July, 1677, 
no further correspondence seems to have taken 
place. This, no doubt, arose from the death of Ol- 
denburg in the month of August, 1677,* when the 
two rival geometers pursued their researches with 
.all the ardour which the greatness of the subject 
was 80 well calculated to inspire* 

In the hands of Leibnitz the differential calculus 
made rapid progress. In the Acta Eruditontm, which 
was published at Leipsic in November, 1684, he gave 
the first account of it, describing its algorithm in the 
same manner as he had done in his letter to Olden- 
burg, and pointing out its application to the drawing 
of tangents, and the determination of maxima and 
minima. He makes a remote reference to the simi' 
lar calculus of Newton, but lays no claim to the sole 
invention of the differential method. In the same 
work for June, 1686, he resumes the subject ; and 
when Newton had not published a single word upon 

* Heniy Oldenharg, wbose ntune is so intimately usociated with tbe 
history of Newton^s discoveritis, was born at Bremen, and wa« consul 
from tliat town to London dnrinjr tbe usurpation of Cromwell. Having^ 
lost his office, and twing compelled to seek the means of sabsistence, he 
Wcame tutor to an English nobleman, whom he accompanied to Oxford 
in 1656. During his residence in that city he became acquainted with 
Che philosophers who established the Boyal Society, and upon the death 
of William Crown the first secretary, he was appointed in 1663, joint 
■ecretar}' along with Mr. Wilkins. He kept up an extensive correspond- 
ence with the philosophers of all nations, and he was the author of ser- 
«ral papers in the Philosophical Transactions, and of some works which 
have not acquired much celebrity. He died at Charlton, near Green 
vicb, in Angnst, 1677. 
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fluxions, and had not even made known his notation, 
the difTerential calculus was making rapid advances 
on the Continent, and in the hands of James and 
John Bemouilii had proved the means of solving 
some of the most important and difficult problems. 
The silence of Newton was at last broken, and in 
the second lemma of the second book of the Pnn- 
cipia, he explained the fundamental principle of the 
fluxionary calculus. His explanation, which occu- 
pied only three pages, was terminated with the fol- 
lowing scholium: — "In a correspondence which 
took place about ten years ago between that very 
skilful geometer, G. G. Leibnitz, and myself, I an- 
nounced to him that I possessed a method of deter- 
mining maxima and minima, of drawing tangents, 
and of performing similar operations which was 
equally appUcable to rational and irrational quanti- 
ties, and concealed the same in transposed letters 
involving this sientence, {data equatione quotcun^ 
fluentes quarUitates involverUe, fltunones iiwenireet vice 
versa). This illustrious man replied that he also 
had fallen on a method of the same kind, and he 
communicated to me his method which scarcely 
differed from mine except in the notation [and in the 
idea of the generation of quantities."]* This cele- 
brated schoUum, which is so often referred to in the 
present controversy, has, in our opinion, been much 
misapprehended. While M. Biot considers it as 
** eternalizing the nghts of Leibnitz by recognising 
them in the Principia," Professor Playfair regards it 
as containing " a highly favourable opinion on the 
subject of the discoveries of Leibnitz.'* To us it 
appears to be nothing more than the simple state- 
ment of the fact, that the method communicated by 
Leibnitz was nearly the same as his own ; and this 
much he might have said, whether he believed that 
Leibnitz had seen the fluxionary calculus among the 

^ Time words In brackets are in the second edition, bat not in tbe firsL 
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papers of Collins, or was the independent inventor 
of his own. It is more than probable, indeed, that 
when NeMTton wrote this scholium he regarded 
Leibnitz as a second inventor ; but when he found 
that Leibnitz and his friends had showed a willing- 
ness to believe, and had even ventured to throw out 
the suspicion, that he himself had borrowed the doc- 
trine of fluidons from the differential calculus, he 
Beems to have altered the opinion which he had 
foimed of his rival, and to have been willing in his 
tuiti to retort the charge. 

This change of opinion was brought about by a 
series of (Circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol. M. Nicolas Fatio de Duillier, a Swiss mathe- 
matician, resident in London, communicated to the 
Ro3ral Society, in 1699, a paper on the line of quick- 
est descent, which contains the following observa- 
tions : — '• Compelled by the evidence of facts, I hold 
Newton to have been the first inventor of this cal- 
culus, and the earliest by several years ; and whether 
Leibnitz, the second inventor, has borrowed any thing 
from the other, I would prefer to my own Judgment 
that of those who have seen the letters and other 
copies of the same manuscripts of Newton." This 
imprudent remark, which by no means amounts to a 
charge of plagiarism, for Leibnitz is actually desig- 
nated the second invert^, may be considered as 
showing that the EngliiAi mathematicians had been 
cherishing suspicions unfavourable to Leibnitz, and 
there can be no doubt that a feelmg had long pre- 
vailed that this mathematician either had, or might 
have seen, among the papers of Collins, the ^ Analy^ 
sis per Etniutiones, <fc.," which contained the prin- 
ciples of the fluxionary method. Leibnitz replied to 
the remark of Duillier with much good feeling. 
He appealed <to the facts as exliibited in his corres- 
pondence with Oldenburg ; he referred to Newton's 
scholium as a testimony in his favour ; and, without 
disoutinff or acknowledging the priority of Newton*s 

Q3 
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claim, lie asserted his own right to the invention of 
the differential calculus. Fatio transmitted a reply to 
the Leipsic Acts ; but the editor refused to insert it. 
The dispute, therefore, terminated, and the feelings 
of the contending parties continued for some time 
in a state of repose, though ready to break out on 
the slightest provocation. 

When Newton's Optics appeared in 1704, accom- 
panied by his Treatise on the Quadrature of Curves, 
and his enumeration of lines of the third order, the 
editor of the Leipsic Acts (whom Newton supposed 
to be Leibnitz himself) took occasion to review the 
first of these tracts. After giving an imperfect 
analysis of its contents, he compared the method 
of fluxions with the differential calculus, and, in a 
sentence of some ambiguity, he states that Newton 
employed fluxions in place of the diflerenc^s of Leilv 
nitz, and made use of them in his Principia in the 
same manner as Honoratus Fabri, in his Sjrnopsis 
of Geometry, had substituted progressive motion in 
place of the indivisibles of Cavaleri.* As Fabri, 
therefore, was not the inventor of the method 
which is here referred to, but borrowed it from Ca- 
valeri, and only changed the mode of its expression, 
there can be no doubt that the artful insinuation 
contained in the above passage was intended to con- 
vey the impression that Newton had stolen his me- 
thod of fluxions from Leibnitz. The indirect char- 
acter of this attack, in place of mitigating its severity, 
renders it doubly odious; and we are persuaded that 
no candid reader can peruse the passage without a 
strong conviction that it justifies, m the fullest man« 

" * A» this paB«af;e is of emential Importance in this controreray, we 
■ball give it in the original. *' Pro dijferenliia igUwr Leibnitianin D, 
Newtomu adftibet, semperqiie adhibvit^fiuxitMes^ que Runt quam prox* 
Ime ut flttentitim augmenia, lequalibaa teniporis partirulis quam mini 
Bia genita ; iinque lam in suia Principiis Natum Mathematicin, turn ia 
tliis poatee editis, eleganior eat unua ; quern odmodum et Honoratus 
Fabrvia m ma Synopti Geometrtco, motuumque prognssua CohmUU^ 
Hmia methodo wbttUuU,** 
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ner, the indignant feelings which it excited among 
the English philosophers. If Leibnitz was the authoi 
of the review, or if he was in any way a parly to it, 
lie merited the full measure of rebuke which was 
dealt out to him by the friends of Newton, and de- 
served those severe reprisals which doubtless im- 
bittered the rest of his days. He who dared to ac* 
cuse a man like Newton, or indeed any man holding 
a fair character in society, with the oaious crime of 
plagiarism, placed himself without the pale of the 
ordinary courtesies of life, and deserved to have 
the same charge thrown back upon himself. The 
man who conceives his fellow to be capable of such 
intellectual felony, avows the possibility of himself 
committing it, and almbst substantiates the weakest 
evidence of the worst accusers. 

Dr. Keill, as the representative of Newton's 
friends, could not brook this base attack upon his 
countryman. In a letter printed in. the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions for 1708, he maintained that Newton 
was " beyond all doubt" the first inventor of fluxions. 
He referred for a direct proof of this to his letters 
published by Wallis ; and he asserted " that the same 
calculus was afterward published by Leibnitz, the 
name and the mode of notation being changed.'' 
If the reader is disposed to consider this passage 
as retorting the charge of plagiarism upon Leibnitz, 
he will readily admit that the mode of its expres- 
sion is neither so coarse nor so insidious as that 
which is used by the writer in the Leipsic Acts* 
In a letter to Hans Sloane, dated March, 1711, Leib« 
nitz complained to the Royal Society of the treat- 
ment he had received. He expressed his conviction 
that Keill h^ erred more from rashness of judgment 
than from any improper motive, and that he did not 
regard the accusation as a calumny; and he re- 
quested that the society would oblige Mr. KeiU to 
disown publicly the injuriouh sense which his words 
might bear. When this letter was read to the 
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society, Keill justified himself to Sir Isaac Newton 
and the other members by showing them the ob« 
noxious review of the Quadrature of Curves in the 
Leipsic Aots. They all agreed in attaching the same 
kijurious meaning to the passage which we formerly 
quoted, and authorized Keill to explain and defend 
his statement. He accordingly addressed a letter 
to Sir Hans Sloane, which was read at the society 
on the 24th May, 1711, and a copy of which was 
ordered to be sent to Leibnitz. In this letter, which 
is one of considerable length, he declares that he 
never meant to state that Leibnitz knew either the 
name of Newton's method or the form of notation, 
and that the real meaning of the passage was, '' that 
Newton was the first inventor of fluxions or of the 
differential calculus, and that he had given, in two 
letters to Oldenburg, and which he had transmitted 
to Leibnitz, indications of it sufficiently intelligible 
to an acute mind, from which Leibnitz derived, or at 
least might derive, the principles of his calculus." 

The charge of plagiarism which Leibnitz thought 
was implied in the former letter of his antagonist 
is here greatly modified, if not altogether denied. 
Keill expresses only an opinion that the letter seen 
by Leibnitz contained intelligible indications of the 
fluxionary calculus. Even if this opinion were cor- 
rect, it is no proof that Leibnitz either saw these indi^ 
cations or availed himself of them, or if he did per- 
ceive them, it might have been in consequence of his 
having previously been in possession of the differential 
calculus, or having enjoyed some distant view of it, 
Leibnitz should, therefore, have allowed the dispute 
to terminate here ; for no ingenuity on his part, and 
no additional facts, could aXect an opinion which 
any other person as well as KeiD was entitled to 
maintain. 

Leibnitz, however, took a different view of the 
subject, and wrote a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 
dated December 19, 1711, which excited new feelings, 
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and involved him in new embarrassments. Insensi- 
ble to the mitigation whicii had been kindly impressed 
upon the supposed charge against his honour, he 
alleges that Keill had attacked his candour and sin- 
cerity more openly than before; — ^that he acted 
without any authonty from Sir Isaac Newton, who 
was the party interested ;-*-and that it was in vain 
to justify his proceedings by referring to the provo- 
cation in the Leipsic Acts, because in that journal 
no injustice had been done to any party^ hut every one 
had received what was his due. He branded Keill with 
the odious appellation of an upstart, and one little 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case ;* he 
called upon the society to silence his vain and un- 
just clamours,t which, he believed, were disapproved 
by Newton himself, who was weU acquainted with 
the facts, and who, he was persuaded, would will- 
ingly give his opinion on the matter. 

This unfortunate letter was doubtless the cause 
of all the rancour and controversy which so speedily 
followed, and it placed his antagonist in a new and a 
more favourable position. It may be correct, thouglr 
few will admit it, that Keill's second letter was mors 
injurious than the first; but it was not true that 
Keill acted without the authority of Newton, be. 
cause KeilPs letter was approved of and trans- 
mitted by the Royal Society, of which Newton was 
the president, and therefore became the act of that 
body. Th6 obnoxious part, however, of Leibnitz's 
letter consisted in his appropriating to himself the 
opinions of the reviewer in the Leipsic Acts, by 
declaring that, in a review which charged Newton 
with plagiarism, every person had got what wa& 
his due. The whole character of the controversy 
was now changed : Leibnitz places himself in the 



* Homine docto, «ed novo, et panim perito rarain ante aotuum cof 
Oitarc. 
} ViDsetioiiutBYocirentiooea. 
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position of the party who had first disturbed the 
tranquillity of science by maligning its most distin- 
guished ornament ; and the Royal Society was im* 
periously called upon to throw all the light thejr 
could upon a transaction which had exposed their 
venerable president to so false a charge. The so- 
ciety, too, had become a party to the question, by 
their approbation and transmission of Keill's second 
letter, anil were on that account alone bound to vin- 
dicate the step which they had taken. 

When the letter of Leibnitz, therefore, was read, 
Keill appealed to the registers of the society for 
the proofs of what he had advanced ; Sir Isaac also 
expressed his displeasure at the obnoxious passage 
in the Leipsic Review, and at the defence of it by 
Leibnitz, and he left it to the society to act as they 
thought proper. A committee was therefore ap- 
pointed on the 11th March, consisting of Dr. Arbuth- 
not, Mr. Hill, Dr. Halley, Mr. Jones, Mr. Machin, 
and Mr. Burnet, who were instructed to examine 
the ancient registers of the society, to inquire into 
the dispute, and to produce such documents as they 
should find, together with their own opinions on the 
subject. On the S4th April the committee produced 
the following report : — 

^ We have consulted the letters and letter-books 
in the custody of the Royal Society, and those 
found among the papers of Mr. John Collins, dated 
between the years 1669 and 1677, inclusive; and 
showed them to such as knew and avouched the 
hands of Mr. Barrow, Mr. Collins, Mr. Oldenburg, 
and Mr. Leibnitz; and compared those of Mr. 
Gregory with one another, and with copies of some 
of them taken in the hand of Mr. Collins ; and have 
extracted from them what relates to the matter re- 
ferred to us ; all which extracts herewith delivered 
to you we believe to be genuine and authentic. And 
by these letters and papers we find, — 

^ I. Mr. Leibnitz w^ in London in the beginning 
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of the year 1673 ; and went thence, in or about 
March, to Paris, where he kept a correspondence 
with Mr. Collins by means ol Mr. Oldenburg, till 
about September, 1676, and then returned by London 
and Amsterdam to Hanover: and that Mr. CoUina 
was very free in communicating to able mathema-> 
ticians what he had received from Mr. Newton and 
Mr. Gregory. 

" II. That when Mr. Leibnitz was the first time in 
London, he contended for the invention of another 
differential method properly so called ; and, notwith- 
standing that he was shown by Dr. Pell that it was 
Newton's method, persisted in maintaining it to be 
his own invention, by reason that he had found it by 
himself without knowing what Newton had dond 
before, and had much improved it. And we find no 
mention of his having any other differential method 
than Newton's before his letter of the 21st of June, 
1677, which was a year after a copy of Mr. Newton's 
letter of the 10th of December, 1672, had been sent 
to Paris to be communicated to him ; and above foui 

J rears after, Mr. Collins began to communicate that 
etter to his correspondent; in which letter the 
method of fiuxions was sufficiently described to any 
intelligent person. 

" III. That by Mr. Newton's letter of the 13th of 
June, 1676, it appears that he had the method of 
fluxions above five years before the writing of that 
letter. And by his Analysis per iEquationes numero 
Terminorum Infinitas, communicated by Dr. Barrow 
to Mr. Collins in July, 1669, we find that he had in- 
vented the method before that time. 

" IV. That the differential method is one and the 
same with the method of fiuxions, excepting the 
name and mode of notation ; Mr. Leibnitz calling 
those quantities differences which Mr. Newton calls 
moments or fluxions ; and marking them with the 
letter d — a mark not used by Mr. Newton. 
** And therefore wo take the proper question to be 
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not who invented this or that method) but who wan 
the first inventor of the method. And we believe 
that those who have reputed Mr. Leibnitz the first 
aiventor knew little or nothings of his correspondence 
with Mr. Collins and Mr. Oldenburg long before, nor 
of Mr. Newton's having that method above fifteen 
Vears before Mr. Leibnitz began to publish, it in the 
Acta Eruditorum of Leipsic. 

" For which reason we reckon Mr. Newton the 
first inventor ; and are of opinion that Mr. Keill, in 
asserting the sanie^ has been no ways injurious to 
Mr. Leibnitz. And we submit to the Judgment of 
the society whether the extract and papers now pre- 
sented to you, together with what is extant to the 
same purpose in Dr. Wallis's third volume, may not 
deserve to be made public*" 

This report being read, the society unanimously 
ordered the collection of letters and manuscripts to 
be printed, and appointed Dr» Halley, Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Machin to superintend the press. Complete 
copies of it, under the title of Commercium Epistoli- 
cum D. Johannis Collins et aliorum de ancdysi pramotOf 
were laid before the, society on the 8th January, 1713, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, as president, ordered a copy 
to be delivered to each person of the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, to examine it before its 
publication* 

Leibnitz received information of the appearance 
of the Commercium Epistolicum when he was at 
Vienna; and "being satisfied,'' as he expresaes it, 
^ that it must contain malicious falsehoods^ I did not 
think proper to send for it by post, but wrote to M* 
Bemouilli to give me his sentiments. M. Bernouilli 
wrote me a letter dated at Basle, June 7th, 1713, in 
which he said that %t appeared probable that Sir Isaac 
Newton had formed hts calculus after having seen 
mineJ"* This letter was published by a friend of 

• Letter toCoont BoOunan In Des llali«aux*» tteeueO d» dkmtt 
mket^iam, U. p. 44, 46. 
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Leibnitz, with reflections, in a loose sheet entitled 
Char la Voiam^ and dated July 29» 1713. It was 
widf^ly circulated without either the name of the 
author, pnnter,»or place of publication, and was 
communicated to the Journal Literaire by another 
friend of Leibnitz, who added remarks of his own, 
and stated, that when Newton published the Principia 
in 1687, he did not understand the true differential 
method ; and that he took his Jhutions from Leibnitz* 

In this state of the controversy, Mr* Chamberlayiie 
conceived the design of reconciling the two distin- 
guished philosophers; and in a letter dated April 28, 
1714,* he addressed himself to Leibnitz, who was 
still at Vienna. In replying to this letter, Leibnitz 
declared that he had given no occasion for the dis- 
pute ; ** that Newton procured a book to be published, 
which was written purposely to discredit him, and 
sent it to Germany, &c. as in the name of the 
society ;" and he stated that there was room to doubt 
whether Newton knew his invention be/ore he had it of 
him, Mr. Chamberlayiie communicated this letter 
to Sir Isaac Newton, who replied that Leibnitz had 
attacked his reputation in 1705, by intimating that he 
had borrowed from him the method of fluxions; 
that if Mr. C. could point out to him any thhig in 
which he had injured Mr. Leibnitz, he would give 
him satisfaction ; that he would not retract things 
which he knew to be true ; and that he believed that 
the Royal Society had done no injustice by the publi- 
cation of the Commercium Epistolicum. 

The Royal Society, having learned that Leibnitz 
complained of their having condemned him unheard, 
inserted a declaration in their journals on the 20th 
May, 1714, that they did not pretend that the report 
of their committee should pass for a decision of the 
sociel^. Mr. Chamberlayne sent a copy of this to 
Iieilmitz, along with Sur Isaac's letter, and Dr. Keill's 

• iM VmUHaiMmt torn. 11. p. 116. 
R 
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Answer to the papers inserted in the Journal Lite* 
raire. After perusing these documents, M. Leibnitz 
replied, " that Sir Isaac's letter was written with 
very little civility ; that he was not in a humour 
to put himself in a passion against such people ; 
that there lyere other letters among those of Olden* 
burg and Collins which should have been published ; 
and that on his return to Hanover, he would be able 
to publish a Commercium Epistolicura which would 
be of service to the history of learning." When 
this letter was read to the Royal Society, Sir Isaac 
remarked, that the last part of it injuriously accused 
the society of having made a partial selection of 
papers for the Commercium Epistolicum ; that he 
did not mterfere in any way in the publication of 
that work, and had even withheld from the com* 
mittee two letters, one from Leibnitz in 1693, and 
another from WaUis in 1695, which were highly 
favourable to his cause- He stated that he did not 
think it right for M. Leibnitz himself, but that, if 
he had letters to produce in his favour, that they 
might be published in the Philosophical Transac* 
tions, or in Germany. 

About this time the Abb6 Conti, a noble Vene* 
tian, came to England. He was a correspondent of 
Leibnitz, and in a letter which he had received soon 
after his arrival,* he enters upon his dispute with 
Newton. He charges the EngUsh "with wishing 
to pass for almost the only inventors.'' He declares 
" that Bemouilli had judged rightly in saymg that 
Newton did not possess l^fore him the inmiitesimal 
characteristic and algorithm.'' He remarks that 
Newton preceded him only in series ; and he con* 
fesses that during his second visit to England, " Col* 
lins showed him part of his correspondence," or, as 
he afterward expresses it, he saw " some of the let* 
ters of Newton at Mr. CoUins's." He then attacks 

* Written Id Norember or Daeember, 17U. 
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Sir Isaac's philosophy, particularly his, opinions 
about gravity and vacuum, the intervention of God 
for the preservation of his creatures ; and he accuses 
him of reviving the occult qualities of the schools* 
But the most remarkable passage in this letter is 
the following : " I am a great friend of experimental 
philosophy, but Newton deviates much from it when 
he pretends that all matter is heavy, or that each par- 
ticle of matter attracts every other particle." 

The above letter to the Abbe Conti was generally 
shown in London, and came to be much ta&ed of at 
court, in consequence of Leibnitz having been privy 
counsellor to the Elector of Hanover when that 
prince ascended the throne of England. Many 

Persons of distinction, and particularly the Abb6 
Jonti, urged Newton to reply to Leibnitz's letter, 
but he resisted all their sohcitations. One day, 
however. King George L inquired when Sir Isaac 
Newton's answer to Leibnitz would appear; and 
when Sir Isaac heard this, he addressed a long reply 
to the Abb6 Conti, dated February 26th, 0. S. 1716- 
16. This letter, written with dignified severity, is 
a triumphant refutation of the allegations of his ad* 
versary ; and the following passag6 deserves to be 
quoted, as connected with that branch of the dispute 
which relates to Leibnitz's having seen part of 
Newton's letters to Mr. Collins. " He complains 
of the committee of the Royal Society, as if they 
had acted partially in omitting what made against 
me; but he fails in pioving the accusation. For he 
instances in a paragraph concerning my ignorance, 
pretending that they omitted it, and yet you will 
find it in the Commercium EpistoliCum, p. 547, lines 
2, 3, and I am not ashamed of it. He saith that he 
saw this paragraph in the hands of Mr. Collins when 
he was in London the second time, that is in Octo- 
ber, 1676. It is in my letter of the 24th of October, 
1676, and therefore &e then saw that letter. And 
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in that and some other letters writ before that time, 
I described my method of fluxions ; and in the same 
letter 1 described also two general methods of series, 
one of which is now claimed from me by Mr. Leib- 
nitz." The letter concludes with the following 
paragraph : '* But as he has lately attacked me with 
an accusation which amounts to plagiary ; if he goes 
on to accuse me, it lies upon him by the laws of all 
nations to prove his accusations, on pain of being 
accounted guilty of calumny. He hath hitherto 
written letters to his correspondents full of afllrma- 
tions, complaints, and reflections, without proving 
any thing. But he is the aggressor, and it lies upon 
him to prove the charge." 

In transmitting this letter to Leibnitz, the Abb6 
Conti informed him that he himself had read with 
great attention, and without the least prejudice, the 
uommercium Epistolicum, and the little piece* that 
contains the extract ; that he had also seen at the 
Royal Society the original papers of the Commer- 
cium Epistolicum, and some other original pieces 
relating to it. " From all this," says he, " I infer, 
that, if all the digressions are cut off, the only point 
is, whether Sir Isaac Newton had the method of 
fluxions or infinitesimals before you, or whether you 
had it before him. You published it first, it is true, 
but you have owned also that Sir Isaac Newton had 
given many hints of it in his letters to Mr. Olden- 
burg and others. This is proved venr largely in the 
Commercium, and in the extract of it. ^Vnat an- 
swer do you give? Tins is still wanting to the 
public, in order to form an exact judgment of the 
affair." The Abbe adds, that Mr. Leibnitz's own 
friends waited for his answer with great impatience, 
and that they thought he could not dispense with 
answering, if not Dr. Keill, at least Sir Isaac New- 

* This IB the Reeensio Commercii Fpixtolici, or review of it, whiAh 
wa» first published in the Phil. TVom. 1715. 
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ton himself, who had given him a defiance in express 
terms. 

Leibnitz was not long in complying with this 
request. He addressed a letter to the Abb 6 Conti, 
dated April 9th, 1716, but he sent it through M. Ra- 
mond at Paris, to communicate it to others. When 
it was received by the Abb6 Conti, Newtx)n wrote 
observations upon it, which were communicated 
only to some of his friends, and which, while they 
placed his defence on the most impregnable basis, 
at the same time threw much light on the early his- 
tory of his mathematical discoveries. 

The death of Leibnitz on the 14th November, 
1716, put an end to this controversy, and Newton 
some time afterward pubHshed the correspondence 
with the Abb6 Conti, which had hitherto been only 
privately circulated among the friends of the dispu- 
tants.* 

In 1722, a new edition of the Commercium Epis- 
tolicum was 'published, and there was prefixed to it 
a general review of its contents, which has been 
falsely ascribed to Newton.f When the third edi- 

* M. Biot remarlw, that the animmity of Newton was not calnwd by 
the death of Leibnitz, for he had no sooner beard of it than he caused to 
be printed two manuscript letters of Leibnitz, written in the preceding 
year, accompanying them with a very bitter reAitation (en les acrom- 
pognant d*nn refutation tres'ainere). Who that reads this sentence 
aoes not believe that the bitter refutation was written after Leibnitz's 
death? The animosity could not be shown by the simple publication 
of the letters. It could reside only in the bitterness of the refutation. 
The implied charge is untrue ; the bitter reAitation was written before 
Leibnitz's death, and coni^eciuently he showed no animosity over the 
grave of his rival ; and in our opinion none even before bis death. 

t M. Biot states that Sir Isaac Newton caused this edition of the 
C!ommercittnt L'pistolictipi to be printed ; that Sir Isaac placed at the 
bead of it a phrtial abstract of the collection ; and that this abstract 
etppeared to have been UTitteri by himself The»e groundless cliarges 
maybe placed, without any refVitatiou, beside the asslertionufMontucla, 
that Newton wrote the notes (les notes) on the Commercium Epis- 
(olicnm ; and the equally incorreet statement ef La Craix, that 
Newton added to it notes (dee noles^ with his own hand. We should 
not hive noticed the charges of M. Biot, had he not adduced tbem as 
Vroofs of Newton's animosity to Leibnitz Rf>»>r his death, tfee Mr. 
Herschers History of Malhtmatics in th» ^ititinburgh Encyclopwluk 
foL xiii. p. 368, note. 

R2 
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tion of the Principia was published in 1735, the 
celebrated scholium which we have already quoted, 
and in which Leibnitz's differential calculus was 
mentioned, was struck out either by Newton or by 
the editor. This step was perhaps rash and ill- 
advised ; but as the scholium had been adduced by 
Leibnitz and others as a proof that Newton acknow- 
ledged him to be an independent inventor of the 
calculus, — an interpretation which it does not bear, 
and which Newton expressly states hfe never in- 
tended it to bear, — ^he was justified in withdrawing 
a passage which had been so erroneously inter- 
preted, arid so greatly Misapplied. 

In viewing this controversy, at the distance of 
more than a 'century, when the passions of the in- 
dividual combatants have been allayed, and national 
jealousies extinguished, it is not cQfficult to form a 
correct estimate of the conduct and claims of the 
two rival analysts. By the unanimous verdict of 
all nations, it has been decided that Newton invented 
fluxions at least ten years before Leibnitz. Some 
of the letters of Newton which bore reference to 
this great discovery were perused by the German 
mathematician ; but there is no evidence whatever 
that he borrowed his differential calculus from these 
letters. Newton was therefore the first inventor, 
and Leibnitz the second. It was impossible that the 
former, could have been a plagiarist; btit il was 
possible for the latter. Had the letters of Newton 
Contained even stronger indications than they do of 
the new calculus, no evidence short of proof coidd 
have justified any allegation against Leibnitz*s 
honour. The talents which he displayed in the im« 
provement of the calculus showed that he was 
capable of inventing it; and his character stood 
sufficiently high to repel every suspicion of his in- 
tegrity, but if it would have been criminal to 
charge Leibnitz with plagiarism, what must we 
think of those who dared to accuse Newton of bor 
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lowing his fluxions from Lieibnitz? This odious 
accusation was made by Leibnitz himself, and by 
Bernouilli ; and we have seen that the former re- 
peated it again and again, as if his own good name 
rested on the destruction of that of his rival. It was 
this charge against Newton that gave rise to the at- 
tack of Keill, and the publication of the Commercium 
Epistolicum; and, notwithstanding this high provo- 
cation, the committee of the Royal Society contented 
themselves with asserting Newton's priority, with- 
out retorting the charge of plagiarism upon his rival. 

Although an attempt has been recently made to 
place the conduct of Leibnitz on the same level with 
that of Newton, yet the circumstances of the case 
will by no means justify such a comparison. The 
conduct of Newton was at all times dignified and 
Just. He knew his rights, and he bol(fly claimed 
them. V Conscious of his integrity, he spumed with 
indignation the charge of plagiarism with which an 
ungenerous rival had so insidiously loaded him ; and 
if there was one step in his frank and unhesitating 
procedure which posterity can blame it is his omis- 
sion, in the thira edition of the Principia^ of the 
references to the differential calculus of Leibnitz. 
This omission, however, was perfectly just. The 
scholium which he had left out was a mere historical 
statement of the fact, that the German mathemati- 
cian had sent him a method which was the same as 
bis own ; and when he found that this simple asser- 
tion had been held by Leibnitz and others as a re- 
cognition of his independent claim to the invention, 
he was bound either to omit it altogether, or to 
enter uito explanations which might have involved 
him in a new controversy. 

The conduct of Leibnitz was not marked with the 
same noble Uneaments. That he was the aggressor 
is universally allowed.^ That he first dared to 
breathe the charge of plagiarism against Newton, 
and that he often referred to it, has been sufficiently 
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apparent; and when argnments failed him he had 
recourse to threats — declaring that he would publish 
another Commercium Epistolicum, though he^ had 
no appiopriate letters to produce. All this is now 
matter of hietory ; and we may find some apology 
for it in his excited feelings, and in the insinuations 
which were occasionally thrown out agamst the 
originality of his discovery ; but for other parts of 
his conduct w^ seek in vain for an excuse. When 
he assailed the philosophy of Newton in his letters 
to the Abb6 Conti, he exhibited perhaps only the 
petty feelings of a rival ; but when he dared to ca- 
lumniate that great man in his correspondence with 
the Princess of Wales, by whom he was respected 
and beloved; when he ventured to represent the 
Newtonian philosophy as physically false, and as 
dangerous to religion; alid when he founded these 
accusations on passages in the Principia and the 
Optics glowing with all the fervour of genuine 
piety, he cast a blot upon his name, which all his 
talents as a philosopher, and all his virtues as a man« 
will never be able to efface. 
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Jamet IT. attacks th£ Fnvileges of the University of Cambridge— New 
ton chosen one of the Delegates to resist this Encroachmmt — Us w 
elected a Member itf the CrmMntion Parliament— Bvming of his 
Ma>ttucrwts—Hif suppose Derangement of Mind^View taken of 
this hy foreign Philosophers— His Cnrrespondmce vsith Mr. Pepyg 
and Mr'. Locke at the time of his Wness—Mr. MUlirmton^s Letter to 
Mr. Pepy.t on the subject of Newtov*s Fl/ness— Refutation qf tk* 
Statement thtU he laboured under Mental Derangement* 

From the year 1669, when Newton was installed 
in the Lucasian chair, till Hi95, when he ceased to 
reside in Cambridge, he seems to have been seldom 
ibseut from his co11eg:e more than three or four 
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ireeks in the year. In 1675, he received a dispensa- 
tion from Charles II. to continue in his. fellowship 
of Trinity College without taking orders, and we 
have already seen in the preceding chapter how his 
time was occupied till the publication of the Principia 
in 1687. 

An event now occurred which drew Newton from 
the seclusion of his studies, and placed him upon the 
theatre of public life. Desirous of re-establishing 
the Catholic faith in its former supremacy, King 
James II. had begun to assail the rights and privi- 
leges of his Protestant subjects. ^ Aipong other illegal 
acts, he sent his letter of mandamus to the University 
of Cambridge to order Father Francis, an i^orant 
monk of the Benedictine order, to be received as 
master of arts, and to enjoy all the privileges of this 
degree, without taking the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. The university speedily perceived the 
consequences which might arise from such a meas- 
ure. Independent of the infringement of their rights 
which such an order involved, it was obvious that 
the highest interests of the university were endan- 
gered, and that Roman Catholics might soon become 
a majority in the convocation. They therefore 
uilanimously refused to listen to the royal order, and 
they did this with a firmness of purpose which irri- 
tated the despotic court. The king reiterated his 
commands, and accompanied them with the severest 
threatenings in case of disobedience. The Catho- 
lics were not idle in support^ing the views of the 
sovereign. The honorary degree of M.A. which 
conveys no civil nghts to its possessor, having been 
formerly given to the secretary of the ambassador 
from Morocco, it was triumphantly urged that the 
University of Cambridge had a greater regard for a 
Mahometan than for a Roman Catholic, and was 
more obsequious to the ambassador from Morocco 
than to their own lawful sovereign. Though this 
reasoning might impose upon the ignorant, it pro* 
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duced little effect upon the members of the univer- 
sity. A few wesdc-minded individuals, however, 
were disposed to yield a reluctant consent to the 
royaJ wishes. They proposed to confer the degree, 
and at the same time to resolve that it should not in 
future be regarded as a precedent. To this it was 
replied, that the very act of submission in one ease 
would be a stronger argument for continuing the 
practice than any such resolution would be against 
its repetition. The university accordingly remained 
firm in their original decision. The vice-chancellor 
was summoned before the ecclesiastical commission 
to answer for this act of contempt. Newton was 
among the number of those who resisted the wishes 
of the court, and he was consequently chosen one 
of the nine delegates who were appointed to defend 
the independence of the university. These dele- 
gates appeared before the High Court. They main- 
tained that not a single precedent could be found to 
justify so extraordinary a measure ; and they showed 
that Charles II. had, under similar circumstances, 
been pleased to withdraw his mandamus. This 
representation had its full weight, and the king was 
induced to abandon his design.* 

The part which Newton had taken in this aff^r, 
and the high character which he now held in the 
scientific world, induced his friends to propose him 
as member of parliament for the university. He 
was accordingly elected in 1688, though by a very 
narrow majority,! and he sat in the Convention 
Parliament till its dissolution. In the year 1688 
and 1689, Newton was absent from Cambridge during 
the greater part of the year, owing, we presume, to 
his attendance in parliament; but it appears from 

* Sde Bamet*8 History of hi* oum Timu^ yol. i. p. 097. Lond. 1794. 
t The other candidatM wera Sir Robert Sawyer and Mr. Fiuch, vA 
dio Tot0s atood thus. 

Sir Robert Sawyer, 125 

Mr. Newton, 123 

Mr. Finch, 117 
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the books of the University that from 1690 to 1605 
he was seldom absent, and must therefore have 
renounced his parliamentary duties. 

During his stay in London he had no doubt expe- 
rienced the unsuitableness of his income to the new 
circumstances in which he was placed, and it is 
probable that this was the cause of the limitation 
of his residence to Cambridge. His income was 
certainly very confined, and but little suited to the 
ffenerosity of his disposition. Dem ands were doubt- 
less made upon it by some of his less wealthy rela- 
tives ; and there is reason to think that he himself, 
as well as his influential friends, had been looking 
forward to some act of liberality on the part of the 
government. 

An event however occurred which will ever form 
en epoch in his history ; and it is a singular circum- 
stance, that this incident has been for more than a 
century unknown to his own countrymen, and has 
been accidentally brought to light by the examina- 
tion of the manuscripts of Huy^ens. This event 
has been ma^ified into a temporary aberration of 
mind, which is said to have arisen from a cause 
scarcely adequate to its production. 

While he was attending divine service in a winter 
morning, he had left in his study a favourite little 
dog cafied Diamond. Upon returning from chapel 
he found that it had overturned a hghted taper on 
lus desk, which set . fire to several papers on which 
he had recorded the results of some optical experi- 
ments. These papers are «aid to have contained the 
labours of many years, and it has been stated that 
when Mr. Newton perceived the magnitude of his loss, 
he exclaimed, ^ Oh, Diamond, Diamond, little do you 
know the mischief you have done meP It is a 
curious circumstance that Newton never refers to 
the experiments which he is said to have lost on this 
occasion, and his nephew, Mr. Conduit, makes no 
allusion to the event itself. The distress, however 
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which it occasioned is said to have been so deep m 
to affect even the powers of his understanding. 

This extraordinary effect was first communicated 
to the world in the Life of Newton by M . Biot, who 
received the following account of it from the cele- 
brated M. Van Swinden. 

"There is among the manuscripts of the cele- 
brated Huygens a small journal in folio, in which 
he used to note down different occurrences. It is 
side f, No. 8, p. 113, in the catalogue of the library 
of Leyden. The following extract is written by 
Huygens himself, with whose handwriting I am weU 
acquainted, having had occasion to peruse several 
of his manuscripts and autograph letters. * On' the 
29th May^ 1694, M» Coltn,* a Scotsman^ informed me 
that eighteen months ago the illustrious geometer, Isaac 
Newton, had become insane, either in consequence of 
his too intense application to his studies, or from ex* 
cessive grief at having lost, by fife, his chymical laboro' 
tory and several manuscripts. When he came to the 
Archbishop of Cambridge,, he made some observations 
which indicated an alienation of mind* He was inane* 
diately taken care of by his friends^ who confined him to 
his house and apjnied remedies, by means of which he 
hadnow so far recovered his health that he began to under* 
stand the Frincwia,^ " Huygens mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to Leibnitz, in a letter dated 8th June* 
1694, to which Leibnitz replies in a letter dated the 
S3d, ** I am very glad that I received information of 
the cure of Mr. Newton, at the same time that I first 
heard of his illness, which doubtless must have been 

* Tbit M. Oolin wall pfobaVly a young bachelor of aits wfaom !few 
ton seema afterward to have employed in aoine of bis ealeolationa. 
These bachelors were diatiniruisiied by the title of Dominns, and it was 
osaal to translate this word acd to call them Sir. In a letter team New- 
ton to Flamstead, dated Cambridfe, Jane SQth, 1600, is the lUlowinf 
Ksage : ** I want not your calculations, but yoor observations only, ftar 
ides myself and my serrant, Sir Collins (whom 1 can employ flir t 
little money, which I Ttloe not) tells me that be can calculate an ec^pst 
and work truly. 
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very alarming. * It is to men like you and him, sir* 
that I wish a long life.' ** 

The first publication of the preceding statement 
produced a strong sensation among the friends and 
admirers of Newton. They could not easily believe 
in the prostration of that intellectual strength which 
had unoarred the strongholds of the universe. The 
unbroken equanimity of Newton's mind, the purity 
of his moral character, his temperate and abstemious 
life, his ardent and unaffected piety, and the weak- 
ness of his imaginative powers, all indicated a mind 
which was not likely to be overset by any affliction 
to which it could be exposed* The' loss of a few 
experimental records could never have disturbed the 
equilibrium of a mind like his. If they were the 
records of discoveries, the discoveries themselveg 
indestniclible would have been afterward given to 
the world. If they were merely the details of ex* 
perimental results, a httle lime could have easily 
reproduced them. Had these records contained the 
first fruits of early .genius-«M)f obscure talent, on 
which fame had not yet shed its rays, we might have 
supposed that the first blight of such early ambition 
would have imsettled the stability of an untried 
mind. But Newton was satiated with fame* His 
mightiest discoveries were completed and diffused 
over all Europe, and ht must have felt himself 
placed on the loftiest pinnacle of earthly ambition* 
The incredulity which such views could not fail to 
encourage was increased by the novelty of the in 
formation. No English biographer had ever alluded 
to such an event. History and tradition were equally 
silent, and it was not easy to believe that the Luca- 
sian Professoir of Mathematics at Cambridge, a mem- 
ber of the Edglish parliament, and the first philoso- 
pher in Europe could have lost his reason without 
the dreadful fact being knovni to his ovm countrymen. 

But if the friends of Newton were surprised by 
the nature of the intelligence, they were distressed 

S 
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At the view which was token of It by foreij(rh philoso* 
phers. While one maintained that the intellectual 
exertions of Newton had terminated with the publica* 
tion of the Pdncipia, and that the derangement of 
his mind was the cause of his abandoning the soi* 
ences, others indirectly questioned the sincerity of 
his religious views, and ascribed to the aberration 
of his mind those theological pursuits which gilded 
his declining age. " But the fact," says M* Biot, 
" of the derangement of his intellect, whatever may 
have been the cause of it, will explain why, after the 
publication of the Principia in 1687, Newton, though 
only forty-five years old, never more published a 
nfew work on any branch of science, but contented 
himself with giving to the world those which he had 
composed lon^ before that epoch, confining himself 
to the completion of those parts which might require 
development. We may also remark, that even 
these developments appear always to be derived 
fi*om experiments and observations formerly made^ 
such as the additions to the second edition of the 
Principia, published in 1713, the experiments on 
thick plates, those on difl^*action, and the ch3rmical 
queries placed at the end of the Optics in 1704 ; for 
in givrng an account of these experiments Newton 
distinctly says that they were taken from ancient 
manuscripts which he had formerly composed ; and 
he adds, that though lie felt the necessity of extend- 
ing them, or rendering them more perfect, he was 
not able to resolve to do this, these matters being no 
linger in his way. Thus it appjears that though he 
had recovered his health sumciently to understand 
aU his researches, and even in some cases to make 
additions to them, and useful alterations, as appears 
fipm the second edition of the Principia, for which 
he kept up a very active mathematical correspond* 
ence with Mr. Cotes, yet he did not wish to under* 
take new labours in those departments of science 
where he had done so much, and where he so dis* 
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tinctly saw what remained to be done." Under the 
influence of the same opinion, M. Blot finds " it ex- 
tremely probable that his dissertation on the scale 
of heat was written before the fire in his laboratory;" 
he describes Newton's conduct about the longitude 
bill as '* almost puerile on so solemn an occasion, 
and one which might lead to the strangest conclu- 
sions, particularly if we refer it to the fatal accident 
which Newton had suffered in 1695." 

The celebrated Marquis de la Place viewed the 
illness of Newton in a light still more painful to his 
friends. He maintained thatTie never recovered the 
vigour of his intellect, and he was persuaded that 
Newton's theological inquiries did not commence 
till after that afflicting epoch of his life. He even 
commissioned Professor Gautier of Geneva to make 
inquiries on this subject during his visit to England, 
as if it concerned the inte^rests of truth and justice 
to show that Newton bebame a Christian and a 
theological writer only after the decay of his 
strength and the eclipse of his reason. 
Such having been the consequences of the dis- 

' closure of Newton's illness by the manuscript of 
Huygens, I felt it to be a sacred duty to the memory 
of that great man, to the feelings of his countrymen, 
and to the interests of Christianity itself, to inquire 
into the nature and history of that indisposition 
which seems to have been so much misrepresented 
and misapplied. From the ignorance of so extraor- 

' dinary an event which has prevailed for such a long 
period in England, it might have been urged with 
some plausibility that Huygens had mistaken the 
resd import of the information that was conveyed to 
him ; or that the Scotchman from whom he received 
it had propagated an idle and a groundless nimour. 
But we are, fortunatelv* not confined to this very 
reasonable mode of defence. There exists at Cam- 
bridge a manus(5ript journal written by Mr. Abraham 
de la Pryme, who was a student in the univei-si^ 
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while Newton was a fellow of Trinity. This manu- 
script is entitled ^^Ephemeris Vita, or Diary of my 
own life, containing an account likewise of the most 
observable and remarkable things that 1 have taken 
notice of from my youth up fltherto." Mr. de la 
Pryme was bom m 1671, and begins the diary in 
1685; This manuscript is in the possession of his 
collateral descendant, George Pryme, Esq., Profes- 
sor of Political Economy at Cambridge, to whom I 
have been indebted for the following extract. 

" 1692, February Zd. — What 1 heard to-day I must 
relate. There is one Mr. Newton (whom I have 
very oft seen). Fellow of Trinity College, that is 
mighty famous for his learning, being a most excel- 
lent mathematician, philosopher, divine, &c. He 
has been Fellow of the Royal Society these many 
years; and among other very learned books and 
tracts, he's written one upon the mathematical prin- 
ciples of philosophy, which has got him a mighty 
name, he having received, especiafiy from Scotland, 
abundance of congratulatory letters for the same ; 
but of all the books that he ever wrote, there was 
one of colours and light, established upon thousands 
of experiments which he had been twenty years of 
making, and which had cost him many hundred of 
pounds. This book, Which he valued so much, and 
which was so much talked of, had the ill luck to 
perish and be utterly lost just when the learned 
author was almost at putting a conclusion at the 
same, after this manner: In a winter's morning, 
leaving it among his other papers on his study table 
while he went to chapel, the candle, which he had 
unfortunately left burning there too, catched hold 
by some means of other papers, and they fired the 
aforesaid book, and utterly consumed it and several 
other valuable writings ; and, which is most wonder- 
ful, did no further niischief. But when Mr. Newton 
came from chapel, and had seen what was done, 
every one thought he would have run mad« he wm 
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80 troubled thereat that he was not himself for a 
month after. A long account of this his system of 
light and colours you may find in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, which he had sent up to them 
long before this sad mischance happened unto him/' 

From this extract we are enabled to fix the ap- 
proximate date of the accident by which Newton 
lost his papers. It must have been previous to the 
3d January, 1692, a month before the date of the 
extract ; but if v/e fix it by the dates in Huygens's 
manuscript, we should place it about the 29th No 
vember, 1692, eighteen months previous to the 
conversation betweei Collins and Huygens. The 
manner in which Mr. Pryine refers to Newton's 
state of mind is that which is used every day when 
we speak of the loss of tranquillity which arises 
from the ordinary afflictions of hfe ; and the meaning 
of the passage amounts to nothing more than that 
Newton was very much troubled by the destruction 
of his papers, and did not recover his serenity, and 
return to his usual occupations, for a month. The 
very phrase that " every person thought he would 
have rui^ mad*' is in itself a proof that no such effect 
was produced ; and, whatever degree of indisposi- 
tion may be implied in the phrase ^*he whs not 
himself for a month after," we are entitled to infer 
that one month was the period of its duration, and 
that previous to the 3d February, 1692, the date of Mr. 
Pryme's memorandum, "Newton was himself affain.** 

These facts and dates cannot be reconciled with 
those in Huygens's manuscript. It appears from 
that document, that, so late as May, 1694, Newton 
had only so far recovered his health as to begin 
to again understand the Principia, His supposed 
malady, therefore, was in force from the 3d of 
Januaiy, 1692, till the month of May, 1694, — a 
period of more than two years. Now, it is a most 
moportant circumstance, which M. Biot ought to 
have known, that in the very middle of this perio^i 

S3 
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Newton wrote his four celebrated letters to Dr* 
Bentley on the Existence of a Deity, — ^letters which 
evince a power of thought and a serenity of mind 
absohitely incompatible even with the slightest ob- 
scuration of his faculties. No man can peruse these 
letters without the conviction that their author then 
possessed the full vigour of his reason, and was 
capable of understanding the most profound parts 
of his vsrritings. The first of these letters was writ- 
ten on the 10th December, 1692, the second on the 
17th January, 1693, the third on the 25th February, 
and the 4th on the 11th* February, 1693. His mind 
was, therefore, strong and vigorous on these four 
occasions ; and as the letters were written at the 
express request of Dr. Bentley, who had been ap- 
pointed to deliver the lecture founded by Mr. Boyle 
for vindicating the fundamental principles of natural 
and revealed religion, we must consider such a re- 
quest as showing his opinion of the strength and 
freshness of his friend's mental powers. 

In 1692, Newton, at the request of Dr. Wallis, 
transmitted to him the first proposition of his book 
on quadratures, with examples of it in first, second, 
and third fluxions, f These examples were written 
in consequence of ^ application from his friend; 
and the author of the review of the Commerciura 
Epistolicum, in which this fact is quoted, draws the 
conclusion, that he had not at that time forgotten 
his method of second fiuxions. It appears, also, 
from the second book of the Optics,J that in the 
month of June, 1692, he had been occupied with the 
subject of haloes, and had made accurate observations 
both on the colours and the diameters of the rings 
in a halo which he had then seen around the sun. 



* They are thus dated in Holrsley's edition of Newton*8 Works, th* 
fourth letter havine an earlier date tlian tlie third. 

t See Nruitoni Opera, torn. iT. p. 480, aud WaUasii Opera* 1698, i 
H. D. 30 J ^06. 
4 % Optica, part It. olw. 13L 
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But tbough these facts stand in direct contradic- 
tion to the statement recorded by Huygens, the 
n-ader will be naturally anxious to know the real 
nature and extent of tne indisposition to which it 
refers- The following letters,* written by Newton 
himself, Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
Mr. Miliington of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
will throw much ^sht upon the subject. 

Newton, as will be presently seen, had fallen into 
a bad state of health some time m 1692, in conse- 
quence of which both his sleep and his appetite 
were greatly affected. About the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1693, he had been kept awake for five nights 
by this nervous disorder, and in this condition he 
Wrote the following letter to Mr. Pepys : 



4C 



^ Sim Sept. 13, 1693. 

Some time after Mr. Miliington had delivered 
your message, he pressed me to see you the next 
time 1 went to London. I was averse ; but upon 
his pressing consented, before I considered what I 
did, for 1 am extremely troubled at the embroilment 
I am in, and have neither ate nor slept well this 
twelvemonth, nor have my former consistency of 
mind. I never designed to get any thing by your 
interest, nor by King James's favour, but am now 
sensible that I must withdraw from your acquaint- 
ance, and see neither you nor the rest of my friends 
any more, if I may but leave them quietly. I beg 
your pardon for saying I would see you again, and 
rest your most humble and most obedient servant, 

** I*. Newton." 

From this letter we learn, on his own authority, 
that Ills complaint had lasted for a twelvemonth, 
and that during that twelvemonth he neither ate nor 
slept well, nor enjoyed his former consistency of 

^ * For tliese letten I taave been indehiad to the UndneM of Lord Br«r* 
kvooko. 
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mind. It is not easy to understand exactly what is 
meant by not enjoying Irs former consistency of 
mind ; but whatever be its import, it is obvious that 
he must have been in a state of mind so sound as to 
enable him to (!ompose the four letters to Bentley, 
all of which were written duijng the twelv€\month 
here referred to. 

On the receipt of this letter, his friend Mr. Pepys 
seems to have written to Mr. MiUington of Magda- 
lene College to inquire after Mr. Newton's health ; 
but the inquiry having been made in a vague maa* 
ner, an answer equally vague was returned. Mr. 
Pepys, however, who seems to have been deeply 
anxious about Newton's health, addressed the fol- 
lowing more explicit letter to his friend Mr. Mil- 
lington ; — 

" Sir, Septemb. 26, 1603. 

"After acknowledging your many old favours, 
give me leave to do it a little more particularly upon 
occasion of the new one conveyed to me by my 
nephew Jackson. Though, at the same time, I 
must acknowledge myself not at the ease I would 
be glad to be at in reference to the excellent Mr* 
Newton ; concerning whom (methinks) your answer 
labours under the same kind of restraint which (to 
tell you the truth) my asking dlid. For I was loth 
at first dash to tell you that I had lately received a 
letter from him so surprising to me for the incon- 
sistency of every part of it, as to be put into great 
disorder by it, from the concernment I have for him, 
lest it should arise from that which of all mankind I 
should least dread from him and most lament for, — I 
mean a discomposure in head, or mind, or both. Let 
me therefore beg you, sir, having now told you the true 
ground of the trouble 1 lately gave you, to let me 
know the very truth of the matter, as far at least as 
comes within your knowledge. For I own too great 
an esteem for Mr. Newton, as for a public good« to 
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t>e able to let any doubt in me of this kind concern- 
ing him lie a moment uncleared, where 1 can have 
any hopes of helping it I am, with great truth and 
respect, dear sir, your most humble, and most af- 
lectionate senrant, 

"S. Pepys." 

To this letter Mr. MiUington made the following 
reply:— 

CcU, Magd, Catiib, 
^^ Ho]fOR*D Sm, Sept. the 30, 1693. 

** Coming home from a journey on the 28th instant 
at night, I met with your letter which you were 
pleased to hosour me with of the d6th. I am much 
troubled I was not at home in time for the post, 
that I might as soon as possible put you out of your 
generous payne that you are in for the worthy Mi 
Newton. I was, I must confess, very much surprised 
at the inouiry you were {^ased to make by your 
nephew about the message that Mr. Newton made 
the ground of his letter to you, for I was very sure 
I never either received from you or delivered to him 
any such, and therefore i went immediately to wayt 
upon him, with a design to discourse him about the 
matter, but, he was out of town, and since I have 
not seen him, till upon the 28th I met him at Hunt- 
ingdon, where, upon his own accord, and before I 
h^ time to ask him any question, he told me that 
he had writt to you a very odd letter, at which he 
was much concerned ; added, that it was in a dis- 
temper that much seized his head, and that kept him 
awake for above five nights together, which upon 
occasion he desired I would represent to you, and 
beg your pardon, he being very much ashamed he 
should be so rude to a person for whom he hath so 

freat an honour. He is now very well, and, tliough 
fear he is under some small degree of melancholy, 
jpet I thiAk there is no reason to suspect it hath afc 
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all touched his understanding, and I hope never win ; 
and so I am sure all ought to wish that love learning 
or the honour of our nation, ivhich it is a sign how 
much it is looked after, when such a person as Mr, New" 
ton lyes so neglected by those in power. And thus, hon- 
oured sir, I have made you acquainted with all I 
know of the cause of such inconsistencys in the 
letter of so excellent a person ; and I hope it will 
remove the douhts and fears you are, with so much 
compassion and publickness of spirit, pleased to 
entertain about Mr. Newton ; but if I should have 
been wanting in any thing tending to the more full 
satisfaction, I shall, upon the least notice, endeav- 
oiur to amend it with all gratitude and truth. 
Honored sir, your most faithfuU and most obedient 
servant, 

^ Joa. MlLLKNOTON.'* 

Mr. Pepys was perfectly satisfied with this answer, 
as appears from the following letter : — 

<< Sir, October 3d, 1693. 

*' You have delivered me from a fear that indeed 
gave me much trouble, .and from my ver}^ heart I 
thank you for it ; an evil to Mr. Newton being what 
every gopd man must feel for his own sake as well 
as his. God grant it may stopp here. And for the 
kind reflection hee has since made upon his letter to 
mee, I dare not take upon mee to judge what an- 
swer I should make him to it, or whether any or no ; 
and therefore pray that you will bee pleased either 
to bestow on mee what directions you see fitt for 
my own guidance towards him in it, or to say to 
him in my name, but your own pleasure, whatever 
you think may be most welcome to him upon it, 
and most expressive of my regard and afiTectionate es- 
teem of him, and concernment for him. * * 
• • ♦ • Dear sir, your 

most humble and most faithful servant, 

« S. Pbtys.* 
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It does not appear from the memoirs of Mr. 
Pepys whether he ever returned an> answer to the 
letter of Mr. Newton Which occasioned this corres- 
pondence ; but we find that in less than two months 
aftei the date of the preceding letter, an oppjor- 
tunity occurred of introducing to him a Mr. Smith, 
who wished to have his opinion on some problem in 
the doctrine of cnances. This letter from Pepys is 
dated November 22d, 1693. Sir Isaac replied to it 
on the 2Bth November, and wrote to Pep3rs again 
on the 16th December, 1693; and in both these 
letters he enters fully into the discussion of the 
mathematical question which had been submitted to 
his judgment.* 

It is obvious, from Newton's letter to Mr. Pepjrs, 
that the subject of his receiving some favour from 
the government had been a matter of anxiety with 
himself, and of discussion among his friends. f Mr. 
Millington was no doubt referring to tliis anxiety, 
when he represents Newton as an honour to the 
nation, and expresses his surprise ** that such a pei^ 
son should lye so neglected by those in poioer.'" And 
we find the same subject distinctly referred to in 
two letters written to Mr. Locke during the pre- 
ceding year. In one of these, dated January 36th» 
1691-2, he says, '* Being fully convinced that Mr. 
Montague, upon an old ^ndge which I thought had 
been worn out, is false to me, I have done with him, 
and intend to sit still, unless my Lord Monmouth be 
still my friend." Mr. Locke seems to have assured 
him of the continued friendship of this nobleman, 
and Mr. Newtoii, still referring to the same topic, 
in a letter dated February 16th, 1691-2, remarks. 



. * These three letters have bMn imblished by Lord Braybrooke in the 
LiA and Correepondence of Mr. Pepys. 

t This anxiety will be understood from the (hh that, by an order Of 
eoondl dated January SSthr 1674 5, Mr. Newton wss excused flnoni 
nuddng the usual payments of one shilling psr week, **oa acooont of U» 
ls<r eiicnmtiaoees, as he represented." 
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•* 1 Atn very glad Lord Monmonth is still my friefft!, 
bill intend not to give his fordship and you any far-i 
ther trouble. My inclinations are to sit still. In 
a later letter to Mr. Locke^ dated September, 1693^ 
and j^ven below, he asks his pardon for saving or 
fhrnkmg that there was a design fo sell fiim an 
office* In these letters Mr, Newton no doubt re- 
ferred fo some appointment in London which he wa» 
solicitous to obtain, and which Mr. Monfagtre and 
his other friends may have failed in procuring* 
This opinion is confirmed by the letter Off Mr. Mon- 
tague announcing to him his appointnyent to the 
wardenship of the mint, in which he says that he is 
very glad he can at last give him good proof of hia 
friennship# 

In the same month in which Newton wrote to Mr# 
Pepvs, we find him in correspondence with Mr* 
Locke* Displeased with his opinions respecting 
innate ideas, ne had rashly statea that they struck 
at the root of all morality ; and that he regarded 
the author of such doctrines as a Hobblst. Upba 
reconsidering these opinions, he addressed the fol- 
lowing remarkable letter to Locke, written three 
days after his letter to Mr. Pepys, and conse- 
quently during the illness uuder which he then 
laboured* 

•* Being of opinion that you endeavoured to em- 
broil me with women, and by other means, I was so 
much affected with it, as that when one told me you 
"were sickly and would not live, I answered, 'twere 
better if you were dead- 1 desire you to forgive me 
this uncharitableness ; for I am now satisfied that 
■what you have done is just, and I beg your pard(m 
foi my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for 
representing that you struck at the root of morality, 
in a principle you laid in your book of ideas, and 
designed ta pursue in another book, and that 1 took 
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you for a Hobbist,* I beg your pardon also for 
saying or thinking that there was a design to sell me 
an Qffice, or to embroil me. — I am your most Uum* 
ble tod unfortunate servant, 

' " I». Nbwton. 
^ At the Bully in Skoreditch^ London, 
Sept. lethj 1693." 

To this letter Locke returned the following an- 
swer, so nobly distinguished by philosophical mag- 
nanimity and Christian charity : — 

'* Sis, Oates, Oct, bth, 1693. 

*' I have been, ever since I first knew you, so en 
tirely and sincerely your friend, sind thought you so 
much mine, that I could not have believed what you 
tell me of yourself had I had it from anybody else. 
And, though I cannot but be mightily troubled that 
you should have had so many wrong and unjust 
thoughts of me, yet next to the return of good 
offices, such as from a sincere good-will I have over 
done you, I receive your aclmowledgment of the 
contrary as the kindest tlung you have done me, 
since it dves me hopes I have not lost a friend I so 
much valued. After what your letter expresses, I 
shall not need to say any thing to justify myself to 
you. I shall always think your own reflection on 
my carriage, both to you and all mankind, will suffi- 
ciently do that. Instead of that, give me leave to' 
assure you that I am more ready to forgive you than 
you can be to desire it; and I do it so freely and fidly, 
that I wish for nothing more than the opportunity 
to convince you that I truly love and esteem you, 
and that I have the same good-will for you as if 

* The ty^am of HobbM wu at Uiia time very prevalent Aceordlnff 
to Dr. Bentley, ** tbe uveroa and ooifbe-lMaaee, nay, Weatminater HaU 
and the very churchea, were tail of it f and he woa conrineed fh>m 
paraonal obaervation, that "not one English infidel in a handred waa 
«ttiar UuB « HobUai.''— MpBkgi /4^ ^fl^iK^, j^. i;. 

T y 
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nothing of this had happened. To confirm this to 
you more fully, I should be glad to meet you any 
where, and the rather, because the conclusion of 
your letter makes me apprehend it would not be 
wholly useless to you. But whether you think it 
fit or not, I leave wholly to you. I shsdl always be 
ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way you 
shall like, and shall only need your commands or 
permission to do it. 

' *'*' My book is going to press for a second edition ; 
and, though I can answer for the design with which 
I write it, yet, since you have so opportunely given 
me notice of what you have said of it, I should take 
it as a favour if you would point out. to me the 
places that gave occasion to that censure, that, by 
explaining myself better, I may avoid being mis- 
taken by others, or unawares doing the least preju« 
dice to truth or virtue. I am sure you are so much 
a friend to them both, that, were you none to me, I 
could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt but 
you would do a great deal more than this for my 
sake, who, after ^, have all the concern of a friend 
for you, wish^you extremely well, and am, without 
compliment, &c.*** 



To this letter Newton made the following reply :— i 

"Sim 

"The last winter, by sleeping too often by my 
fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping ; and a distemper, 
which this summer has been epidemical, put me 
farther out of oirder, so that when I wrote to you, I 
had not slept an hour a night for a fortnight together^ 
and for five days together not a wink. I remember 
I wrote to you, but what I said of your book I re* 
member not. If you please to send me a transcript 

•IliidnftortlilftottwlstndQnod «J.L.toLNtwi8a.* 
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of that passage, I will give you an account of it if I 
can. — ^I am your most humble servant, 

"Is. Newton. 
*« Cambridge, Oct. 5thj 1693." 

Although the first of these letters evinces the 
existence of a nervous irritability which could not 
fail to arise from want of appetite and of rest, yet it 
is obvious that its author was in the full possession 
of his mental powers. The answer of Mr. Locke, 
indeed, is written upon that supposition ; and it de- 
serves to be remarked, that Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
who first published a piortion of these letters, never 
imagines for a moment that Newton was labouring 
under any mental alienation. 

The opinion -entertained by Laplace, that Newton 
devoted his attention to theology only in the latter 
part of his life, may be considered as derivinff some 
countenance from the fact, that the celebrated gene- 
ral scholium at, the end of the second edition of the 
PrincipAa, published in 1713, did not appear in the 
first edition of that work. This argument has been 
ably controverted by Dr. J. C. Gregory of Edinburgh, 
on the authority of a manuscript of Newton, which 
seems to have been transmitted to his ancestor, Dr. 
David Gregory, between the years 1687 and 1698. 
This jnaanuscript,. which consists of twelve folio 
pages in Newton's handwriting, contains, in the 
form of additions and scholia to some propositions 
in the third book of the Principia, an account of the 
ppinions of the ancient philosophers on cavitation 
and motion, and on natural theology, with various 
quotations from their works. Attached to this 
manuscript are three very curious paragraphs. The 
first two appear to have been the original draught 
of the general scholium already referred to ; and 
the third relates to the subject of an ethereal me- 
dium, respecting which he maintains an opinion 
diametrically opposite to that which he afterward 
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published at the end of his Optics.* The first para* 
graph expresses nearly the same ideas as some 
sentences in the scholium begimiin^ '* Deus summus 
est ens 2eternum, iniinitufti, absohite perfectmn ;"! 
and it is remarkable that the second paragraph is 
found only in the third edition of the Prineipia, 
which appeared in 1736, the year before Newton's 
death. 

In the middle of the year 1694, about the time 
when our author is said to be beginning to under- 
stand the Principia, we find him occupi^ with* the 
difficult and profound subject of the Imiar theory. 
In order to procure observations for verifying the 
equations which he had deduced from the theory of 
gravity, he paid a visit to Flamstead, at the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich, on the Ist September, 
1694, when he received from him a series of lunar 
observations. On the 7th of October he wrote te 
Flamstead that he had compared the observations 
with his theory, and had satisfied himself that by 
both together " the moon's theory may be reduced 
to a good degree of exactness, perhaps to the exact- 
ness of two or three minutes." He wrote him again 
on the 24th October, and the correspondence was 
continued till 1698, Newton making constant appli- 
cation for observations to compare with, his theoiy 

* Dr. Gregory concludes His acconnt of (his immuscript, wMeb he hmt 
kindly permitted me to read, in the following words :->'* 1 do not kno# 
whether it is true, as staled by Huygens, *Newionuih incidiste in Phr6> 
nitini ;' but I think erery gentleman whu examines this manuscript will 
be of opinion that he must have thoroughly recovered fhim his phrenitii 
before he wrote either the Commentary on (he Opinions of the Ancient^ 
or the Sketch of his own Theutogicai and Philosophical Opinions which 
it contains." 

t This paragraph is as fbllows :— ** Deum esse ens somme perfitetmn 
ooncedunt omnes. Entis antem summe pcHbcti ]dea est ut sit substan^ 
tia^, una, simplex, indivisilulis, viva et viviflca, ubique semper necessario 
existens, summe intetligens omnia, libere volens bona, voluntate efficient 
yossibilia, effbctibus nobilioribus similitudinem propriam quantum fieri 
potest oommunicans, omnia in se eontineps tanquam eomm principium 
et locus, omnia per presentiam substantialem cernens et regens, et cum 
tebu-i omnibus, secundum leges accnratas ut nature totius fUndameik 
turn et eauas constaater co^^iperaiiB, uiai ubi aliter agere hoauoi est * 
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of the planetary motions ; while Flamstead, not suffi- 
ciently aware of the importance of the inquiry, re- 
ceived his requests as if they were idle intrusions in 
which the interests of science were but slightly con- 
cerned.* 

In reviewing the details which we have now given 
respecting the health and occupations of Newton 
from the beginning of 1692 till 1695, it is impossble 
to draw any other conclusion than that he possessed 
a sound mind, and was perfectly capable of carrying 
on his mathematical, his metaphysical, and his astro- 
nomical inquiries. His friend and admirer, Mr. 
Pepys, residing within fifty miles of Cambridge, had 
never heard of his being attacked with any illness 
till he inferred it from the letter to himself written 
in September, 1693. Mr. Millington^ who lived in 
the same university, had been equally unacqu^nted 
with any such attack, and, after a personsd inter- 
View with Newton, for the express purpose of ascer- 
taining the state of his health, he assures Mr. Pepys 
"that he is very well, — ^that he fears he is under 
some small degree of melancholy, but that there is 

* The following extract, characteristir of Flamstead's manner, is flram 
a letter to Newton dated January 6, 1696-9. 

** Upon hearing occasionallv that you bad sent a letter to Dr. Wallis 
about tlie parallax of the fixed stars to be printed, and that yuu had men- 
tioned me therein with respect to the theory of the moon, I was con- 
eemed to be publicly bmog fit upon the state about what, perhaps, will 
neyer be fitted^ ibr (he public, and tl ereby the world ptit into an expecta 
Hon of what perhapa they are never likety to have. I do not iuve to be 
priDted upon every occasion, much less to be dunned and teased by 
foreigners about mathematical things, or to be thouiiht by your own peapU 
to be trifling away my time when 1 bhould be about the king's businens.** 
■On the flrsf of the above passages in italics Flamstead has the follow- 
ing memorandum : — '* Wheii Mr. Halley boasts 'tis done, and given to 
him as a secret, tells the Society so and foivigners.' In the second pa»> 
•age in italifS, Mr. Flamstead reters.in a note, to Mr. Colson's letter t« 
biro, in which he seems to have represented practical astronomy aa 
trifling. Mr. Flamstead adds, " Was Mr. Newton a trifler when be read 
vathematies (br a Halary at Cambridge : surely, then, aiitronomy is of 
aoine good use, though his place be more beneflcial.** For these extracts 
fmax the original manuscript in the collection of Corpus Christ! College. 
Oxford, I have been indebted to the kindness of Proiisssor Rigaud of 
OgtfonL 

T3 
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no reason to suspect that it hath at all touched his 
understanding.^ 

During this period of bodily indisposition, his 
mind, though in a state of nervous imtability, and 
disturbed by want of rest, was capable of putting, 
foi-th its highest powers. At the request of Dn 
Wallis he drew up an example of one of his pro« 
positions on the quadrature of curves in second 
fluxions. He composed, at the desire of Dr. Bentley^ 
his profound and beautiful letters on the existence 
of the Deity. He was requested by Locke to re- 
consider his opinions on the subject of innate ideas ; 
and we find him grappling with the difficulties of the 
lunar theory. 

But with all these proofs of a vigorous mind, a 
diminution of his ipental powers, has been rashly 
inferred from the cessation of hts great discoveries, 
and from his unwillingness to enter upon new in- 
vestigations. The facts, however, here assumed 
are as incorrect as the inference which is drawn 
from them. The ambitioh pr fame is a .youthful 
passion, which is softened, if not subdtked, by age* 
Success diminishes its ardour, and early pre-emi- 
nence oflen extinguishes it. before the middle 
period of life Newton was invested with all the 
insignia of immortality; biit endowed with a native 
humility of mind, and animated with those hopes 
which teach us to form an humble estimate of human 
greatness, he' was satisfied with the laurels which 
he had won, and he sought only to perfect and cpm- 
plete his labours. His mind was princioally bent on 
the improvement of the Principia; but he occasion- 
ally diverged into new fields of scientific research, 
— he solved problems of great difficulty which had 
been proposed to try his strength, — ^and he devoted 
much of his time to profound inquiries in chronology 
and in theological hterature. 

The , powers of his mind were therefore in full 
requisition; and, when we consider that be was 
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called to the discharge of high official ftuictiofis 
which forced him- into public life, and compelled 
him to direct his genius mto new channels, we can 
scarcely be surprised that he ceased to produce any 
original works on abstract science. In the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the mint, and of the Royal So- 
ciety, to which we shall now follow him, he found 
ample occupation for his time ; while the leisure of 
his declining years was devoted to those exalted 
studies in which philosophy yields to the supremacy 
of faith, and hope administers to the aspirations of 
genius. 



AhIi 
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No Mark «f National Gratitude conferred vpon Newton — Frimdship 
between kim and Charles Mont^gue^ <ifterward Earl cf Halifax— Mr 
' MmUagve appointed Chancellor of the Excheqverin loM — He resolvts 
upon a fUeoinage— Nominates Mr. Newton Warden of the Mint m 
169!^ — Mr. Newton appointed Master of the Mint in WQ^— Notice qf 
the Earl of HalifcaB- Mr. Newton elttcted Associate of the Academy 
qf Sciences in IWQ—Memtfer for Cambridge in 1701— and President 
€f the Roved, Society in 1703— Queen Anne confers upon him the 
Honmir of Knighthood in 1705— SccoMd Edition of the Principia^ 
edited by' Cotes— His CoTiduct respecting Mr. DHUm*s Method ofjnd- 
ing the Longitude. 

Hitherto we have viewed Newton chiefly as a 
|Aiilosopher leading a life of seclusion within the 
walls of a college, and either engaged in the duties 
of his professorship, or ardently occupied in mathe- 
matical and scientific inquiries. He had now reached 
the fifty-third year of his age, and while those of his 
own standing at the university had been receiving 
high appointments in the chui^h, or lucrative ofiices 
in the state, he still remained without any mark of 
the respect or gratitude of his country. All Europe 
indeed had been offering incense to his name, and 
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Englishmen themselves boasted of him as the pride 
of their country and the ornament of their specie^, 
but he was left in comparative poverty,* with no 
other income than the salary of his professorship, 
eked out with the small rental of his paternal in- 
heritance. Such disregard of the highest genius, 
dignided by the highest virtue, could have taken 
place only in England, and we should have ascribed 
it to the turbulence of the^ age in which he lived, 
had we not seen, in the history of another century, 
that the successive governments which preside over 
the destinies of our country have never been able 
either to feel or to recognise the true nobility of 
genius. 

Among his friends at Cambridge Newton had the 
honour of numbering Charles Montague, grandson 
of Henry Earl of Manchester, a young man of high 
promise, and every way worthy of his friendship. 
Though devoted to literary pursuits, and twenty 
years younger than Newton, he cherished for~the 
philosopher all the veneration of a disciple, and his 
affection for him gathered new strength as he rose 
to the highest honours and office^ of the state. In 
the year 1684 we find him co-operating with Newton 
in the establishment of a philosophical society at 
Cambridge ; but though both of them had made per- 
sonal application to different individuals to become 
members, yet the plan failed, from the^ want, as 
Newton expresses it, of persons willing to try ex- 
periments. 

Mr. Montague sat along with Newton in the con- 
vention parliament, and such were the powers which 
he displayed in that assembly as a j^iblic speaker, 
that he was appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 
and soon afxerward a privy counsellor. In these 
situations his talents and knowled^re of business 
were highly conspicuous, and in 1694 he was ap« 

* See page SJ9, ndte. 
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pointed chancellor of the exchequer. The current 
coin of the nation having been adulterated and de- 
based, one of his earliest designs was to recoin it 
and restore it to its intrinsic value. This scheme, 
however, met with great opposition. It was char- 
acterized as a wild project, unsuitable to a period 
of war, as highly injiu*ious to the interests or com- 
merce, and as likely to sap the foundation of the 
government. But he had weighed the subject too 
deeply, and had intrenched himself behind opinions 
too impartial and too well-founded, to be driven from 
a measure which the best interests of his country 
seemed to require. 

The persons whom Mr. Montagfie had consulted 
about the recoinage were Newton, Locke, and Hal- 
ley, and in consequence of Mr. Overton, the warden 
of the mint, having been appointed a commissioner 
of customs, he embraced the opportunity which was 
thus offered of serving his friend and his country by 
recommending Newton to, that important office. 
The notice of this appointment was conveyed in the 
following letter to Newton. 

** Sir, Landaih I9th March, 1695. 

** I am very glad that, at last^ I can give you a 

food proof of my friendship, and the esteem the 
ing has of your merits. Mr. Overton, the warden 
of the mint, is made one of the commissioners of 
the customs, and ther king has promised me to make 
Mr. Newton warden of the mint. The office is the 
most proper for you. 'Tis the chief office in the mint, 
His worth five or six hundred pounds per annum, and 
has not too much business to require more attendance 
thiui you can spare. I desire that you will come up 
as soon as you can, and I will take care of your 
warrant in the mean time. Let me see you as soon 
as yoii come to town, that I may carry you to kiss 
the king^s hand. I believe you may have a lodging 
near me. — I am, &c Cuarlbs Montaguc/* 
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In this new situation the mathematical and chy- 
mical knowledge of our author was of great service 
to the nation, and he became eminently useful in 
carrying on the recoinage, which was completed in 
the short space of two years. In the year 1699, he 
was promoted to the mastership of the mint, — an 
office which was worth twelve or fifteen hundred 
pounds per annum, and which he held during the 
remainder of his life. In this situation he-wrote an 
official report on the Coinage, which has been pub- 
lished ; and he drew up a table of Assays of Foreign 
Coins, which is printed at the end of Dr. Arbuthhot*s 
Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures, 
which appeared in 1727. 

While our author filled the inferior office of warden 
of the mint, he retained his professorship at Cam* 
bridge ; but upon his promotion in 1699, he appointed 
Mr. Whiston to be his deputy, with all the emolu- 
ments of the office ; and When he resigned the chair 
in 1703, he succeeded in getting him nominated his 
successor. 

The appointment of Newton to the mastership of 
the mint must have been peculiarly gratifying to 
the Royal Society, and it was probably from a feel- 
ing of gratitude to Mr. Montague, as much as iVom 
a regard for his tdents, that this able statesman was 
elected president of that learned body on the 30th 
November, 1695. This office he held for three 
years, and on the 30th January, 1697, Newton had 
the satisfaction of addressing to him his solution of 
the celebrated problems proposed by John Bemouilli. 

This accomplished nobleman was. created Earl of 
Halifax in 1700, and after the death of his first wife 
he conceived a strong attachment for Mrs. Catharine 
Barton, the widow of Colonel Barton, and the niece 
of Newton. This lady was young, gay, and beau- 
tiful, and though she did not escape the censures of 
her contemporaries, she was regarded by those who 
kneW her as a woman of strict honour and virtue* 
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We are not acquainted with the causes which pre- 
vented her union with the Earl of Halifax, but so 
great was the esteem and affection which he bore 
her, that in the will in which he left 100/. to Mr. 
Newton, he bequeathed to his niece a very large 
portion of his fortune. This distinguished states- 
man died in 1715, in thd fifty-fourth year of his age. 
Himself a poet and an elegant writer, he was the 
liberal patron of genius, and he numbered among 
his intimate friends Congreve, Halley, Prior, Tickell, 
Steele, and Pope. His conduct tp Newton will be 
for ever remembered in the annals of sdence. The 
sages of every nation and of every age will pronounce 
with^afTeetion the name of Charles Montague, and 
the persecuted science of England will continue to 
deplore that he was the first and the last English 
minister who honoiired genius by his friendship and 
rewarded it by his patronage. 

The elevation of Mr- Newton to the highest offices 
in the mint was followed by other marks of honour. 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris having 
been empowered by a new charter granted in 1699, 
to admit a very small number of foreign associates, 
Newton was elected a member of that distinguished 
body.. In the year 1701, on the assembling of a new 
parliament, he was re-elected one of the members 
for the University of Cambridge.* In 1703 he was 
chosen President of tlie Royal Society of London, 
an^ he was annually re-eJected to this office during 
the remaining twenty-five years of his life. On the 
16th of April, 1705, when Qiieen Anne was living at 
the royal residence of Newmarket, she went with 
Prince George of Denmark and the rest of the court 
to visit the University of Cambridge. After the 
meeting of the Regia Consilia, her majesty held a 

* The candidates in 1701 were as follows ; 
Mr. Henry Boyle, afterward Lord Carleton, 180 ) Both of Trinity 

Mr. Newton 101 ( College. 

Mr. Hammond 61 
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court at Trinity Lodge, the residence of Dr* Boitley, 
then master of Trinity ; where the honour of knight* 
hood was conferred upon Mr. Newton, Mr. Jolin Eniis, 
the vice-chancellor, and Mr. James Montague^ the 
university counsel.* 

On the dissolution of the parliament, which took 
place in 1705, Sir Isaac was again a candidate for 
the representation of the University, but notwith- 
standing the recent expression of the royal favour, 
he lost his election by a very great majority.f 
This singular result was perhaps owing to the loss 
of that personal influence which his residence in the 
university could not fail to command, though it is 
more probable that the ministry preferred the candi- 
dates of a more obsequious character, and that the 
electors looked for advantages which Sir Isaac New 
ton was not able to obtain for them. 

Although the first edition of the Principia had been 
for some time sold off, and copies 6f it nad become 
extremely rare, yet Sir Isaac's attention was so 
much occupied with his professional avocations that 
he could nbt find leisure for preparing a new edition. 
Dr. Bentley, who had repeatedly urged him to this 
task, at ,last succeeded, by engaging Roger 'Cotes, 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, to 
superintend its pubUcation at the university press* 
In June, 1709, Sir Isaac committed this important 
trust to his young friend; and about the middle of 
July he promised to send him in tiie course of a fort- 
night his own revised copy of the work. Business, 
however, seems to have mtervened, and Mr. Cotes 
was obliged to remind ,Sir Isaac of his promise, which 
he did in the following letter :— 

* The banquet wbieh was on this occasion given in the college hal^ 
to the royal Viaiter seems to have cost aboat 100(M., and the uniTerait/ 
was obliged to borrow 500/^ to deflray the expenae of ii.—Monk'a Lir« 
^ BerUley, p. 143, 144. 

t The candidaiea in 1705 were as (bUows: 

The Hon. Arthur Anpesley 183 

Son. DUie Windsor . 170 
[r. Godolphin ... 109 
Mr Into Newton . . 117 
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*' SiRt Cambridge^ Aug. ISth, l7t>9. 

**The earnest desire I have lo see a new edition 

of your Principia makes me somewhat impatient 

till we receive your copy of it, which vou were 

leased to promise me about the middle of fast month 

rou would send down in about a fortnight*s time, 
hope vou will pardon me for this uneasiness, from 
which I cannot nree myself, and for giving you this 
trouble to let you know it. I have been so much 
obliged by yourself and by your book, that (I desire 
you to believe me) 1 think myself bound in gratitude 
to take all the care I possibly can that it shall be 
correct. — ^Your obligea servant, 

^ RooEK Cons* 
•*jP<w Sir Isaac Nevkon^ at his house in 
JermyvrStreety ftear 8t» Jome^s 
dhurchi Westminster^'^ 

,Thi8 was the first letter of that celebrated corres- 

gondence, consisting of nearly three hundred letters, 
^ 1 whij;h Sirl^aac and Mr. Cotes discussed the various 
improvements which were thought necessary in a 
new edition of the Principia. This valuable collec- 
tion of letters is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College ; and we cannot refrain from repeating the 
wish expressed by Dc Monk, " that one of the many 
accomplished Newtonians who are resident in that 
society would favour the world by publisliing the 
whole collection.* 

When the work was at last printed, Mr. Cotes ex- 
pressed a wish that Dr. Bentley should write the pre- 
face to it, but it was the opimon both of Sir Isaac 
and Dr. Bentley that the preface should come from 
the pen of Mr. Cotes himself. This he accordingly 
undertook; but previous to its execution he ad- 
dressed the following letter to Dr. Bentley, in order 
to learn from Sir Isaac the particular view with 
which it should be written. 

U 
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« Sir, March lOM, 1712--15. 

" I received what you wrote to me in Sir Isaac's 
letter. I will set about the index in a day or two. . 
As for the preface, I should be fflad to know from 
Sir Isaac with what view he thiiiks proper to have 
it written. You know the book has been received 
abroad with some disadvantage, and the cause of it 
may be easily guessed at. The Commercium EpistO' 
licwn^ lately published by order of the RojraJ Society, 
gives such indubitable proofs of Mr. Leibnitz's want of 
candour, that I shall not scruple in the least to speak 
out the full truth 'of the matter, if it be thoiight 
convenient. There are some pieces of his looking 
this way which deserve a censurej as his Tentamen 
de motuum calestium causis. If Sir Isaac is willing 
that something of this nature may be done, I should 
be glad if, while I am making the index, he would 
consider of it, and put down a few notes of what he 
thinks most material to be insisted on. This I say 
upon supposition that I write the preface myself. 
But I think it will be much more advisable that you» 
or he, or both of you should write it while you are 
in town. You may depend upon it I will own it, 
and defend it as well as I can, if hereafter there be 
occasion. — I am sir, &c." 

We are not acquainted with the instructions which 
were given to Mr. Cotes in consequence of this ap- 
plication; but it appears from the preface itself, 
which contains a long and able summary of the New- 
tonian philosophy, that Sir Isaac had prohibited any 
personal reference to the conduct of Leihnitz. 

The general preface is dated 12th May, 1713, and 
in -a subsidiary preface of only a few lines, dated 
March 28th, i713, Sir Isaac mentions the leadmg 
alterations which had bqen made in this edition. 
The 4ie termination of the forces by which bodies 
may revolve in given orbits was simplified and en- 
larged. The theory of th^ resistance of fluids was 
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more accurately investigated, and confirmed by new 
experiments. The theory of the moon and the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes were more fuUy deduced 
from their principles ; and the theory of comets was 
confirmed by several examples of their orbits more 
accurately computed. 

In the year 1714, several captains and owners of 
merchant vessels petitioned the House of Commons 
to consider the propriety of bringing in a bill to 
reward inventions for promoting the discovery of 
the longitude at sea. A committee was appomted to 
investigate the subject, and Mr. Ditton and Mr. 
Whiston, having thought of a new method of finding 
the longitude, submitted it to the committee. Four 
member^ of the Royal Society, viz. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Dr. Halley, Mr. Cotes, and Dr. Clarke, were 
examined on the subject, along with Mr. Ditton and 
Mr. Whiston. The last three of these philosophers 
stated their opinions verbally. Mr. Cotes considered 
the proposed scheme as correct in theoiy and on 
shore, and both he and Dr. Halley were of opinion 
that expensive experiments would be requisite. 
Newton, when called upon for his opinion, read the 
following memorandum, which deserves to be re- 
cbrded. 

^ For determining the longitude at sea there have 
been several projects, true in theory^ but difilcidt to 
execute. 

" 1. One is by a watch to keep time exactly; but 
by reason of the motion of the ship, the variation 
of heat and cold, wet or dry, and the difference of 
gravity in different latitudes, such a watch hath not 
yet been made. 

"9. Another is by the eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites; but by reason of the length of telescopes 
re(][uisite to observe them, and the motion of a ship 
at sea, those eclipses cannot yet be there observed. 

" 3. A third is by the place of the moon ; but her 
theory is not yet exact enough for that purpose ; it 
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is exact enough to determine the longitade within 
two or three degrees, but not within a degree. 

** 4. A fourth is Mr. Ditton's project, and this is 
rattier for keeping an account of the longitude at 
sea than for finding it, if at any time it should be 
lost, as it ma^ easily be in cloudy weather. How far 
this is practicable, and with what charge, they that 
are skilled in sea affairs are best able to judge. In 
sailing by this method, whenever they are to pass 
over very de^ seas, they must sail due east or west ; 
they must first sail into the latitude of the next place 
to which they are going beyond it, and then Keep 
due east or west till they come at that place. In 
the first three ways there must be a watch regulated 
by a spring, and rectified every visible sunrise and 
sunset, to tell the hour of the Jay or night. In the 
fourth way such a watch is not necessary. In the 
first way there must be two watches, this and the 
other above mentioned. In any of the first three 
ways, it may be of some service to find the longitude 
within a degree, and of much more service to find it 
within forty minutes, or half a degree. if it may, and 
^he success may deserve rewards accordingly. In 
the fourth way, it is easier to enable seamen to 
know their distance and bearing from the shore 40, 
60, or 80 miles off, than to cross the seas ; and some 
part of the reward may be given when the first is 
performed on the coast of Great Britain for the safe^ 
of ships coming home ; and the rest ^hen seamen 
shall be enabled to sail to an assigned remote har- 
hour without losing their longitude if it may be." 

TTie committee brought up their report on the llfli 
June,. and recommended that a bill should be intro- 
duced into parliament for the pi^rpose of rewarding 
inventions or discoveries connected with the deter- 
mination of the longitude. The bill passed the 
House of Commons on the 3d July, and was agreed 
to by the Lords on the 8th of the same month.* 

* JbarBols of the Houae of ComoioBJii vol xviL p. 077,710 
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In gi\ing an account of this transaction,* Mr. 
Whiston states, that nobody understood Sir Isaac's 
paper, and that after sitting down he obstinately 
kept silence, though he was much pressed to explain 
himself more distinctly. At last, seeing that the 
scheme was likely to be rejected, Whiston ventured 
to say that Sir Isaac did not wish to explain more 
through fear of compromising himself, but that he 
really approved of the plan. Sir Isaac, he goes on 
to say, repeated word for word what Whiston had 
said. This is the part of Mr. Newton's conduct 
which M. Biot has described as puerile, and " tend- 
ing to confirm the fact of the aberration of his intel- 
lect in 1693." Before we can admit such a censure 
we tnust be satisfied with the correctness of Whis- 
ton's statement. Newton's paper is perfectly intel- 
ligible, and w6 may easily understand how he might 
have approved of Mr. Ditton's plan as ingenious and' 
practicable under particular circumstances, though 
fie did not think it of that paramount importance 
which would have authorized the House of Com- 
mons to distinguish it by a parliamentary reward. 
The conflict between public duty and a disposition 
to promote the interests of Mr. Whiston and Mr. 
Ditton was no doubt the cause of that embarrass* 
ment of manner which the former of these mathe- 
maticians has so unkindly'brought before the public. 

* Wbiitoii'a ** Lonfitude Dianmsred.* Lond 1798. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mnpeet in wkiA Newton wM held at the CmntofOearfe I.-^ThePrm' 
test ^ Wale* delighted with hie Conversation-^-Leibnitz i h, eawmra 
to prpvdfce the Princess against Sir Isaac and Loeke-^CtttUrmnrsi^ 
occasioned by his Conduet— The Princess obUt^ss « Mcaaucript Aih 
siraet o^ his System of Chronology— The AMi Conti m, at her request, 
allowed to take a Copy of it on the promise of Seeresy—He prrntsit 

. surreptitiously in FVencA, aceompanied with a Refutation by M. Freret 
—Sir Isaac^s Drfenu if his System— Father Soudet attacks it— and 
is answered by Dr. UaUey—Sir Isaatfs larger Work on Chronologf 
published £i/ter his Death— Opinions respecting i^^Sir lsaac*9 Paptt 
on the Form if the moat ancient Year, 

On the accession of George I. to the British throne 
^in 1714, Sir Isaac Newtbn became an. object of in- 
'terest at court. His high situation under govern^ 
ment, his splendid reputation, his spotless charac- 
ter, and, above all, his imaffected piety attracted 
tl^ attention of the f^rincess of Wales^ afterward 
<)'jeen-consort to George II. This la<!y, who pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated mind, derived the greatest 
pleasure from conversing with Newton and corres- 
ponding with Leibnitz. In aU her difilculties, she 
received from Sir Isaac that information and assist- 
ance *which she had elsewhere sought in vain, and 
she was often heard to declare in public that she 
thought herself fortunate in living at a time which 
enabled her to enjoy the conversation of so great a 
genius. But while Newton was thus esteemed by 
the house of Hanover, Leibnitz, his great rival, en- 
deavoured to weaken and undermine his influence* 
In his correspondence with the princess, he repre- 
sented the Newtonian philosophy, not only as phy- 
sically false, but as injurious to the interests of 
religion. He asserted that natural religion was 
rapidly decHning in England, and he supported this 
position by referring to the works of Locke, and to 
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&e beautiful ^d pious sentiments contained in the 
38th query* at the end of the Optics. He represented 
the principles of these great men as precisely the 
same with those of the materialists, and thus endea- 
voured to degrade the character of English philoso* 
j^ers. 

These attacks of Leibnitz became subjects of con* 
versation at court, and when they reached the ear of 
the king, his majesty expressed his expectation that 
Sir Isaac Newton would draw up a reply. He ac- 
cordingly entered the lists on the mathematical part 
of the controversy, and left the philosophical part 
of it to Dr. Clarke, who was a mil match for the 
German philosopher. The correspondence which 
thus took place was carefully perused by the prin- 
cess, and from the estimation in which Sir Isaac 
continued to be hjBld, we may infer that the views of 
the English philosopher were not very remote from 
ber own. 

When Sir Isaac w^ one day conversing with her 
royal highness on some points of ancient history, 
lie was led to mention to her, and to explain, a new 
system of chronology which he composed during his 
residence ^t Cambridge, where he was in,the habit* 
as he himself expresses it, ** of refreshing himself 
with history and chronology when he was wearv 
with other studies.** The princess was so mucn 
pleased with his ingenious system, that she subse- 

?uently, in the year 1718, sent a message by the Abb6 
'onti to Sir Isaac, requesting him to speax ^ith her, 
and she, on this occasion, requested a copy of the 
interesting work which contained his system of chro- 
nology. Sir Isaac informed her that it existed merely 
in separate papers, which were not only in a state 
of confusion, but which contained a very imperfect 
view of the subject,^ and he promised, in a few days, 
to draw up an abstract of it for her own private use, 
and on the condition that it should not be communi- 
oated to any other person. Some time after the 
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princess received the manuscript, she requested that 
the Abb6 Conti might be allowed to have a copy of 
it. Sir Isaac granted this request, and the Abb^ was 
informed that he received a copy of the manuscript 
with Sir Isaac's leave, and at ♦he princess's request, 
and that it was to be kept secret.* The manuscript 
which was thus i-ashly put. into the hands of a 
foreigner was entitled " A Short Chronicle from the 
First Memory of Things, in Europe to the Conquest 
of Persia by Alexander the Great." It consists of 
about twenty-four quarto printed pages,t with an 
introduction of four pages, in which Sir Isaac states 
that he ^' does not pretend to be exact to a year, that 
there may be errors of five or ten years, and some- 
times twenty, but not much above:" 

The Abb6 Conti kept his promise of secrecy durinff 
his residence hi England, but he no sooner reached 
Paris than he communicated it to M* Freret, a 
learned antiquarian, who not only translated it, but 
drew up observations upon it fbr-the purpose of re- 
futing some of its principal results. Sir Isaac was 
unacquainted with this transaction till he was in- 
formed of it by the French bookseller, M. Cavalier, 
who requested bis leave to publish it, and /charged 
one of his friends in London to procure Sir Isaac's 
answer, which was as follows : — 

** I remember that I wrote a Chronological index 
for a particular friend, on condition that it should not 
be communicated. As I have not s^en the manu- 
script which you have un^ler my name, I know not 
whether it be the same. That which I wrote was 
not at' all done with design to publish it. I intend 
not to meddle with that which hath been given you 

* Thin anecdote coneerniny the ChronoloKical manuscript is not oor* 
reetly giren jn the Biotrraphia Britannica, and in some or the other livas 
of Newton. I have followed innplicitly Newton^s own accoaut oT U in 
•the PhiL T'ons. 1725, vol. xxxiii. No. 980, p. 315. 

i M. Biot has suppowd that this abatract was an imperftct editkn <if 
Mmhoii's work on OhroDology. 
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under my name, nor to give any consent to the pnb^ 
lishing of it. — ^I am your very hmnble servant, 

''Isaac Newton. 
<' London, May 37^ 1725, 0. S.'* 

Before this letter was written, viz. <hi the 21st 
May, the bookseller had received the royal privilege 
for printing the work ; and when it was completed, 
he sent a copy in a present to Sir Isaac, who received 
it on the 11th November, 1725. It was entitled, 
AJbregi de Chronologie de M. Le Chevalier Newton, 
fait par Ivt-meoie, et traduit sur le manuscript Anglai^ 
and was accompanied with observations by M. Fre- 
ret,* the object of which was to refute the leading 
points of the system.f An advertisement was pre- 
fixed to it, in which the bo<dLBeller defends himself 
for printing it without the author's leave, on the 
ground that he had written diree letters to obtain 

E amission, and had declared that he would take Sir 
aac^s silence for consent. When Sir Isaac received 
this work, he drew up a paper entitled, Remarks on 
the Observations made on a Chronological Index of Sir 
Isaac Neuron, translated into French by the Observfltor, 
and published at Paris, which was printed in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 17254 In this paper Sir 
Isaac gives a history of the transaction, — charges 
the Abb6 Conti with a breach of promise, and blames 
the publisher for having asked ms leave to print the 
translation without sending him a copy for his pern- 
sal, without acquainting }um with the name of the 
translator, and without announcing his intention of 
rnrinting kLong with it a refutation of the original. 

* Ftthar Simdet was •oppoMd by Halley and oAun to bave been the 
Mthor of tliese obaervatioos, but tbere is iio doubt that they were written 
by M- Preret. 

t It is stated hi the Biog^. BrUannica, Art. Newton^ that the oepy of 
liie French trauslaiion was not accompanied with the roAitation. Tbuofli 
tbe reverse of thie is not distinctly stated by 6ir Isaae himaelf, yaC tt 
■lay be in(brred fVom his observatioaa. 

^ Vol ixxiU. KTa S8», p. 3ia. 
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The observations made by the translator a^ahist the 
conclusions deduced by the author were founded on 
an imperfect knowledge of Sir Isaac's system ; and 
they are so specious, that Halley himself confesses 
that he was at first prejudiced in favour of the obser- 
vations, taking the calculations for granted, and not 
having seen Sir Isaac's work. 

To all the observations of M. Freret Sir Isaac re- 
turned a triumphant answer. This presumptuous 
antiquary^ had ventured to state at the end of his 
observations, *' that he believed he had stated enough 
concerning the epochs of the Argonauts, and the 
length of generations, to make people cautious about 
the rest; for these are the two foundations of all this 
new sjrstem of chronology." He founds his argu- 
ments against the epochs of the Argonauts, as fixed 
by our author, on the supposition that Sir Isaac 
places the vernal equinox at the time of the Argo- 
nautic expedition in the middle of the sign of Aries^ 
whereas Sir Isaac places it in the midd& of the con- 
stellationy^ pomt corresponding with the middle of 
the back of Aries, or 8° from the first star of Aries. 
This position of the colure is assigned on the author- 
ity of Eudoxus, as given by Hipparchus, who says 
that the colure passed over the back of Aries. Set- 
ting out with this mistake, M.. Freret concludes that 
the Argonautic expedition took place 532 years 
earlier than Sir Isaac made it. His second objection 
to the new system relates to the length of genera 
tions, which he says is made only 18 or 20 years* 
Sir Isaac, on the contrary, reckons a generation at 
33 years, or 3 generations at 100 ; and it was the 
lengths of the reigns of kings that he made 18 or 20 
years. This deduction he fouijids on the reigns of 
64 French kings. Now, the ancient Greeks and 
Egyptians reckoned the length of a reign equal to 
that of a generation ; and it was by correcting this 
mistake, and adopting a measure fovinded on fact* 
tliat Sir Isaac placed the Argonautic expedition foctv« 
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fbttf years after the death of Solomon, and fixed some 
of th^ other points of his system. 

Tliis answer of Sir Isaac's to the objections of 
Freret called into the field a fresh antagonist, Father 
So,uciet, who published five dissertations on the new 
chronology. These dissertations were written in 
a tone hi^y reprehensible ; and the friends of Sir 
Isaac, being apprehensive that the manner in which 
his system was attacked wotild afiect him more than 
the arguments themselves, prevailed upon a friend to 
draw up an abstract of Souciet's objections, stripped 
of the " extraordinary ornaments with which they 
were clothed.'* The perusal of these objections had 
no other effect upon him than to convince him of 
the ignorance of their author ; and he was induced 
to read the entire work, which produced no change 
in his opinion. 

In consequence of these discussions. Sir Isaac 
was prevailed upon to prepare his larger work for 
. the press. He had nearly completed it at the time 
of his death, and it was published in 1736, under the 
title of J%e Chronology w Ancieut Kingdoms amended^ 
to which ts v^fixed a short Chronicle^ from the first 
memory of Things in Europe to the Conquest of Per* 
sia by Alexander the Great. It was dedicated to the 
queen by Mr. Conduit, and consists of six chapters : 
1. On the Chronology of the Greeks ;* 2. Of the 
Empire of Eg3rpt ; 3. Of the Assyrian Empire ; 4« 
Of the two contemporaiy Empires of the Baby* 
lonians and Medes ; 5. A Description of the Temple 
of Solomon; 6. Of the Empire of the Persians. 
The sixth chapter was not copied out with the other 
five, which makes it doubtful whether or not it was 
intended for.publication ; but as it was found among 
his papers, and appeared to be a continuation of the 

* Aeoordlfiff to Whtaton* Sir laaae wrote oat eighteen copies of tlito 
ebniter with Ibis- own hand, dillhrlng little flrom one another -"Wlut .■ 
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same work, it was thought ri^t to add it to the 
other five chapters.* 

Ailter the death of Newton^ Dr. Halley, who had 
not yet seen the larger work, felt himself calkd upon^ 
hoth as astro^omer-royal and as the friend of the 
author, to reply to the first and last dissertations of 
Father Souciet, which were chiefiy astronomical; 
and in two papers printed in the Philosophical Tnms- 
actions for 1727,t he has done this in a most con- 
vincing and learned argiBnent* 
* Among the supporters o( the views of Newton^ 
we may enumerate Dr. Reid, Nauze^ and some other 
writers ; and among its opponents, M. F^reret^ who 
left behind him a posthumous work on the subject^ 
M, Fonrroond, Mr. A. Bedford, Dr. Shuckiord, Dr. 
Middleton, Whisten, and the late Mr Delambre. The 
object of M. Fourmond is to show the uncertainty 
of the asjtronomical ar^gument, arising on the one 
hand from the vague acc^ount of the ancient sphere 
as given by Hipparchus ; and, on the other, firom the 
extreme rudeness of ancient astronomical observa* 
tions.. Delambre has taken a similar view of the 
subject: he regards the observations of ancient 
lustronomfirs as too incorrect to form the basis of a 
system of chronology ; and he maintainsy that if we 
admit the accuracy of the details in the sphere of 
Eudoxus, and suppose them all to belong to the 
same epochy all the stars which it contains ought ai 
that epoch to. be found in tlie place where they are 
marked, and we might thence verify the accuracy, 
and ascertain the state of the observations. It fol* 
lows, however, from such an examination, that the 

* This iwrk is the first article In the flfHi valomfl of Dr. B«nley*s 
edition of Newton's worlcs. The next article in the wlume is entitled, 
" A Short Chronicle ttom a MS., the pmpefty of tba 9sv«rend Dr. 
Bkins, Dean of Carlisle;** which is nothing tnore than the abstract of 
tlM ChroQoih^ already jMinted in tbe same vohUM. Wa eamwl even 
conjecture the rauons Ibr pab^shisf it» especially as it la tea* yaiftsl 
than the abstract, two or three dates oeing wantiof . 

t Sae vol. uziT. p. 906, and vol. xut. p. flW 



sphere wotdd infficate almost as many different 
epo4;h8 as it contains stars* Some of them even 
had not) in the time of Eudoxus^ arrived at the po* 
sition which had been for a long time attributed to 
tiiem« and will not even reach it for three hundred 
years to come, and on this account he considers it 
impossible to deduce any chronological conclusions 
from such a rude mass of errors. 

But however well-founded these observations may 
be, we agree in opinion with M. Daunou,* "that 
they are not sufficient to establish a new system^ 
and we, must regard the system of Newton as a 
great fact in the history of chronological science, 
and as confirming the observation of ysnOf that the 
stage of history does not commence till the first 
Olympiad." 

Among the chronological writings of Sir Isaac 
Newton we must enumerate his letter to a person 
of. distinction who had desired his offnion of the learned 
bishop Uoyd^s hypothesis concerning the form of the 
most ancient year. This hypothesis was sent by the 
Bishop of Worcester to Dr. Prideaux. Sir Isaac 
remarks, that it is filled with many excellent obser-* 
vations on the ancient year ; but he does not " find 
it proved that any ancient nations used a year of 
twelve months and 360 days without collecting it 
from time to time by the luminaries, to make the 
months keep to the course of the moon, and the year 
to the course of the sun, and returns of the seasons 
and fruits of the earth." After examining the years 
of all the nation^ of an,tiquity, he concludes, " that no 
other years are to be met with among the ancients 
but such as were either luni-solar, or solar or lunar, 
or the calendars of these years." A practical year, 
he adds, of 360 days is none of these. The begin- 
ning of such a year would have run round the fouj 

'* S«e an excellent view of this chronological controversy In aa abl« 
note by M. Daanou, attached to Btofa Lite of Newton in Om IH»r. VM 
vtneikf two. xui. p. IW 

X 
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seasons in sevmty years, and such a notable revotu* 
tion would have been mentioned m history, and is 
not to be asserted without proving it.* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

theotofieat StuAiea of Str Jgaac—Thrir Importance to ChrustumUy^- 
Motivet to iohith they haoe been (tscrtbed—Opinioru of Biot and Li^ 
pUuxtonsideredr-His Theolof^al Reneearrhex begun before hisMtp- 
poeed Menial Illness — The Date qf these- Works^sed — Letters to Lodct 
— Account of his Observations on Prophecy--His Historical AceourU 
^two notable Corruptions tfScripture-^His Lexicon Propheticum — 
His FoUr Letters to Dr. Bentlef— Origin qf Newton^s Theological 
SttuUes — Analogy between the Book <^ Nature and that of Revelation 

The history of the theological studies of Sir Isaac 
Newton will ever be regarded as one of the most 
bteresting portions of his Hfe. That he who among 
all the Individuals of his species possessed the high* 
est intellectual powers was riot only a learned juid 
profound divine, but a fiiTu behever in the great doc- 
trines of religion, is one of the proudest triumphs 
of the Christian Mth. Had he distinguished hini* 
self only by an external respect for the offices and 
duties of reUffion ; and had he left merely in his last 
words an acknowledgment of his faith, his piety 
would have been regarded as a prudent submission 
to popular feeling, and his last aspirations would 
have been ascribed to the decay or to the extinction 
of his transcendent powers. But he had been a 
Christian from his youth, and though never intended 
for the church, yet he interchanged the study of the 
Scriptures with that of the laws of the material 
universe ; and from the examination of the works 
of the Supreme Creator he found it to be no abrupt 

* This letter is pubUstaed without any date in the GenHemanfs Maga^ 
t&U for 1769,.inol. juv . p. 3. It bean internal eVidence of being g ennbM 
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fiBnsition to investigate the revelation of his will, 
and to contemplate the immortal destinies of man- 
kind. 

But when the religious habits of Sir Isaac Newton 
could not be ascribed to an ambition of popularity, 
to the influence of weak health, or to the force of 
professional impulse, it became necessary for the 
apostles of infidelity to refer it to some extraordi- 
nary cause. His supposed insanity was therefore 
eagerly seized upon by some as affording a plausible 
origin for his religious principles ; \^ile others, 
without any view of supporting the cause of skep- 
ticism, ascribed his theological researches to the 
habits of the age in which he lived, and to a desire 
of promoting political hberty, by turning against the 
abetters of despotism those powerful weapons which 
the Scriptures supplied. The anxiety evinced by 
M. d^ Laplace to refer his religious writings to a 
late period of his life seems to have been felt edso 
by M. Biot, who has gone so far as to fix the very 
date of one of his most important works, and thus 
to establish the suspicions of his colleague. 

" From the nature of the subject,"* says he, " and 
from certain indications whiclfi Newton seems to 
give at the beginning of his dissertation^ we may 
conjecture with probability that he composed it at 
the time when the errors of Whiston, atid a work 
of Dr. Clarke on the same subject, drew upon them 
the attacks of all the theologians of England, which 
would place the date between the years 1719 and 
17 19*. It would then be truly a prodigy to remark, 
that a man of from seventy-two to seventy-five 
years of age was able to compose, rapidly^ as he 
leads us to believe, so extensive a piece of sacred 
criticism, of literary .history, and even of bibliogra- 
phy, where an erudition the most vast, the most 

* His Historioal Account of tioo notahU Qorruptuma qf tU Serlf^ 
tvrts du pp quano. 
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varied, and the most ready always supports an arga- 
ment well arr^ged and powerfully combined^ * * • 
At this epoch of the life of Newton the reading ot 
religious books had become one of his most habitual 
occupations, and after he had performed the duties 
of his office, they formed, along with the conversa* 
lion of his friends, his principal amusement. He 
had then almost ceased to care for the sciences, and, 
ii> we. have already remarked, since the fatal epoch 
of 1698, he gave to the world only three really new 
scientific pr^uctions.^ 

Notwithstanding the prodigy which it involves, M. 
Biot has adopted 1712-1719 as the date of this criti* 
cal dissertation ; — it is regarded as the composition 
of a man of seventy-two or seventy-fiye ; — ^the read- 
ing of religious works is stated to have becmne one of 
his most habituial occupations, and such reading is 
said to have been one of his principal amusements ; 
and all this is associated with '* the fatal epoch of 
1693,^' as if his illness at that time had been the 
cause of his abandoning science and betaking him- 
self to theology. Carrying on the same views,, M, 
Biot asks, in reference to Sir Isaac's work on Pro- 
phecy, " How a mind of the character and force, of 
Newton's, so habituated to the severity of mathe 
matical considerations, so exercised in the observa- 
tion of real phenomena, and so well aware of the 
conditions by which truth is to be discovered, tx)uld 
put together such a number of conjectures without 
notichig the extreme improbability of his interpreta- 
tions from the infinite number of arbitrary postulates 
on which he has founded them ?" We would apply 
the same question to the reasoning by -which M. ^ot 
fixes the date of the critical dissertation; luid we 
would ask how so eminent a philosopher could haz^ 
ard such frivolous conjectures upon a subject on 
which he had not a single fact to guide his inquiries. 
The obvious tendency, though not the design, of the 
conclusion at which he arrives is injurious to the 
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memory of Newton, as well as to the interests of 
religion; and these considerations might have 
checked the temerity ef speculation, even if it had 
been founded on better data. The Newtonian inter- 
pretation of the Prophecies, and especially that part 
which M. Biot chjiracterizes as unhappily stamped 
with the spirit of prejudice, has been adopted by men 
of the soundest and most unprejudiced minds ; and 
in addition to the moral and historical evidence by 
which it is supported, it may yet be exhibited in au 
the fulness of demonstration. But the speculation 
of Biot respecting the date of Newton's theological 
works was never maintained by any other person 
than himself, and is capable of bemg disproved by 
the most incontrovertible evidence. 

We have already seen, in the extract from Mr. 
Pryme's manuscript, that previous to 1693, when a* 
£/hade is supposed to have passed over his gifted 
mind, Newton was well known by the appellation 
of an •* excellent divine," — a character which could 
not have been accjuired witliOut the devotion of many 
years to theological researches ; but, important as 
this argument would have been, we are fortunately 
not left to so gei^eral a defence. The correspond- 
ence of Newton with- Locke, recently published by 
Lord King, places it beyond a doubt that he had be- 
gun his researches respecting the Prophecies before 
the year 1691, — ^before the forty-ninth year of his 
age, and before the " fatal epoch of 1693." The 
following letter shows that he had previously dis- 
cussed this subject with his friend : — 

" Sir, Cambridge, Feb. 7, 1690-1. 

"I am sorry your journey proved to so little pur- 
pose, though it delivered you from the trouble or the 
company the day after. * You have obliged me by 
mentioning me to my friends at London, and 1 must 
thank both you and my Lady Masham for your 
civilities at Gates, and for not thinking that I made 
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al<Hig stay there. I hope we shall meet again in 
due time, and then } should be glad to have your 
Judgment upon some of my mystical fancies^ The 
Son of ]^an, Dan. vii. I take to be the same with the 
Word of God upon the White Horse in Heaven, 
Apoc. xii., for both are to rule the nations with a rod 
of iron ; but whence are you certain that the Ancient 
of Days is Christ 1 Does Christ anywhere sit upon 
the throhe ? If Sir Francis Masham be at Oatesy 
present, I pray, my service to him, with his lady, 
Mrs. Cudworth, and Mrs. Masham. Dr. Covel is 
not in Cambridge. — ^I am, your affectionate and 
humble servant, '* Is. Newton 

* Know you the meaning of Dan. x. 21, There 
is none that holdeth with me in these things but 
'Mich, the prince.?' 

Having thus determined the date of those investi- 
gations which constitute his observations on the pro^ 
fhecies of holy writ^ particularly the prophecies of 
)aniel and the Apcxsalypse, we shall proceed' to fix 
the latest date of hi,s historical account of two, notable 
corruptions of the Scripture^ in a letter to a friend* 

This work seems to have been a very early pro* 
duction of our autl^or. It was written m.the form 
of a letter to Mr. Lqcke, 'and at that time Sir Isaac 
seems to have been anxious for its pubhcation* 
Afraid, however, of being again led into a contro- 
versy, and dreading the intolerance to which he 
might be exposed, he requested Mr'. Locke, - who 
was at that time meditating a voyage to Holland, 
to get' it translated into French, and published on 
the Continent. Having abandoned his design of 
visiting Holland, Locke tr^ismitted the manuscript, 
without Newton's name, to his learned friend M. Le 
Clerc, in Holland ; and it appears, from a letter of 
Le Clerc's to Locke, that he must have received it 
before the l>th April, 1^91. M. Le Clerc delayed 
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for a long time to take any steps regarding its pub« 
lication ; but in a letter dated January 20th, 1603, he 
announced to Locke his intention of publishing the 
tract in Latin. When this plan was communicated 
to Sir Isaac, he became alarmed at the risk of de« 
tection, and resolved to stop the publication of his 
manuscript. This resolution was intimated to Mr. 
Locke in the following letter-: 

«* Sir, Cambridge, Feb. laM, 1691-3. 

'* Your former letters came not to my hand, but 
this I have. I was of opinion my papers had lain 
still, and am sorry to hear there is news about them« 
Let me entreat you to stop their translation and inn 
pression so soo.ti as you can ; for I design to suppress 
them. If ^our friend hath been at any pains and 
charge, I will repay it, and gratify him. I am very 
glad my Lord Monmouth is till my friend, but intend 
not to give his lordship and you any farther trouble. 
My inclinations are to sit Still. I am to beg iiis 
lordship's pardon for pressing into his company the 
last time I saw him. I had not done it, but that Mr. 
PauUn pressed me into the room., Miracles, of 
good credit, continued in the church for about two 
or three hundred years. Gr gorius Thaumaturgus 
had his name from thence^and was one of the latest 
who was eminent for tha' gift ; but of their number 
and frequency I am not. able to give you a just ac- 
count. The history of those ages is very imperfect. 
Mr. Paulin told me you had writ for some of Mr 
Boyle's red, earth, and by that I knew you had the 
receipt — ^Your most affectionate and humble servant, 

" Is. Newton." 

Hence we see that this celebrated treatise, which 
Biot alleges to have been written between 1713 and 
1719, was actually in the hands of Le Clerc in Hol- 
land previous to the 1 1th April, 1691, and conse- 
quently previous to the time or the supposed insanity 
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of its author, ^r. Locke lost no time in obeying the 
request of his friend. Le Clerc instantly stopped the 
publication of the letter, and, as he had never learned 
the name of the author, he deposited the manuscript, 
which was in the handwriting of Mr. Locke, in tne 
library of the Remonstrants, where it was afterward 
found, and was published at London in 1754, under 
the title of Tkoo letters from Sir Isaac Newton to M. 
Le Clercj — a form which had never been given to it 
by its author. The copy thus published was a very 
imperfect 6ne, wanting both the beginning* and the 
end, and erroneous in many places ; but Dr. Horsley 
has published a genuine ecntion, which has the form 
of a single letter to a friend, and was copied from a 
manuscript in Sir Isaac Newton^s handwnting, in the 
possession of the Rev. Dr. Ekins, Dean of Carlisle. 

Having thus determined as accurately as possible 
the dates of the principal theological Writings of Sir 
Isaac, we shall now proceed to give some accoimt 
of their contents. 

The Observations on the Prophee^es of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse of St. John were published in London 
in 1733, in one volume 4to. The work is divided 
into two partSy the first of whiclh treats of the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, and the second of the Apocalypse 
of St. John. It begins with an account ol the dif- 
ferent books which compose the Old Testament ; and 
as the author considers Daniel to be the most dis- 
tinct in the order of time, and the easiest to be un- 
derstood, he makes him the key to all the prophetic 
books in those matters which relate to the "Iksttime.** 
He next considers ' the figurative language of the 
prophets, w^ich he reganls as taken *'from the 
analogy between the wo^ld natural and an empire 
or kingdom considered as a world politic f the hea- 
vens aild the things therein representing thrones and 
dynasties; the earth, with tne things therein, the 

* llie editor supplied the beginning down to the 13tb pagie, where Im 
IMntions In a note that ^Hhuafiar if not Sir t9aac*a/* 
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inferior people; aod the lowest parts of the earth 
the most miseralile of the people. Tlie sun is put 
for the whole race of kings, the moon for the body 
of the common people, and the stars for subordinate 
princes and rulers. In the earth, the dry land and 
the waters are put for the people of several nations. 
Animals and vegetables are also put for the people 
of several re|;ioiis. When a beast or man is put for 
a kingdom* his parts and qualities are put for the 
analogous parts and qualities of the kingdom ; and 
whea a man is taken in a mystical sense, his quali- 
ties are often signiiied by his actions, and by the 
circumstances ai£l things about him. In applying 
these principles he begins with the vision of i\m 
image composed of four different metals. This 
image he considers as representing a body of four 
great nations which should reign in succession over 
the earth, viz. the people of J^sSbylonia, the Persians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans; while the stone cut out 
without hands is a new kingdom which should arise 
after the four, conquer all tlK^SjB nations, become very 
^eat, and endure to the end of time. 

The vision of the four beasts is the prophecy of the 
four empires rejieated, with several new additions. 
The lion wi& eagles' wings, was the kingdom of 
Babylon and Media, which overthrew the Assyrian 
power. The beast like a bear was the Persian em- 
pire, and its three ribs were the kingdonis of Sardis, 
Batyylon, snd Egypt. The third* beast, like a leopard, 
was the Greek empire, and its four heads anrl four 
wings were the kingdoms of Cassander, Lysiinachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus. The fourth beast, with its 
ereat iron teeth, was the Iloman empire, and its ten 
horns were the ten kingdoms into which it was 
broken in the reign of Theodosius the Great. 

In the fifth chapter Sir Isaac, treats of the king- 
doms represented by the feet of the image composed 
of iron and clay which did not stick to one another, 
aod which were of different strength. These were 
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the Gothic tribes called Ostrogoths, Visigoths, VaiN 
dais, Gepidae, Lombards, Burgundians, Alans, &c. ; 
aIl>of whom had the same mamiers and customs, 
and spoke the same language, and who, about the 
year 416 A. C. were all quietly settled in several 
Kingdoms within the empire, not only by conquest, 
but by grants of emperor. 

In the sixth chapter he treats of the ten kingdoms 
represented by tlie ten homs'of the fourth beast, into 
which the western empire became divided about the 
time when Rome was besieged and taken by the 
Goths. These kingdoms were, 

1. The kingdom of the Yandals and Alans in Spain 
and Africa. 

2. The kingdom of Suevians in Spain. 

3. The kingdom of the Visigoths. 

4. The kingdom of the Alans in QauL 
' 5. The kii^om of the Burgundians. 

6. The kingdom of the Fr^ks. 

7. The -kingdom of the Britains. 

8. The kingdom of the Huns. 

9. The kingdom of. the Lombards* 
10. The kingdom of Ravenna. 

Some of these kingdoms at length feH, and new 
ones sprung up ; but whatever was their subsequent 
number, they still retain the name of the ten kings 
from their first number. 

The eleventh Horn Of Daniel's fourth beast is shown 
in chapter vii. to be the Church of Rome in its triple 
character of a seer, a prophet, and a king; and its 
power to change times and laws is copiously illus- 
trated in chapter viii. 

In the ninth chapter our author treats of the kingu 
iom represented in Daniel by the ram and he-goat, 
:he ram indicating the kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians from the beginning of the four empires, and 
the he-goat the kingdom of the Greeks to the end 
of them. 

The prophecy of the seventy weeks, which had 
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hitherto been restricted to the first coming of our 
Saviour, is shown to be a prediction of all the main 
periods relating to the coming of the Messiah, the 
times of his birth and death, the time of his rejection 
by the Jews, the duration otf the Jewish war by which 
he caused the city and sanctuary to be destroyed, 
and the time of his second coming* 

In the eleventh chapter Sir Isaac treats * vith ^eat 
sagacity and acuteness of the time of our Saviour's 
birth and passion, — a subject which had perplexed 
all preceding commentators. 

After explaining in the twelfth chapter the last 
prophecy of Daniel, namely, that of the scripture of 
truth) which he considers as a commentary on the 
vision of the ram and he-goat, he proceeds in the 
thirteenth chapter ^ the prophecy of the king who 
did according io his will, and magmfied himself above 
every god, and honoured Mahuzzims, and regarded 
not the desire of women. He shows that the Greek 
empire, after the division of the Roman empire into 
the Greek and Latin empires, became the kuig who 
in matters of religion did according to his will, and 
in legislation exsdted and magnified himself above 
every god. 

In the second part of his work on the Apocal3rp8e 
of St. John, Sir Isaac treats, 1^^ Of the time when 
the prophecy was written, which he conceives to 
have been during John's exile in Patmos, and before 
the epistle to the Hebrews and the epii^tles of Peter 
were written, which in his opinion have a reference 
to the Apocal^se; 2<%, Of the scene of the vision, 
and the relation which the Apocalypse has to the 
book of the law of Moses, and to the worship of God 
in the temple ; and, Sdly, Of the relation which the 
Apocalypse has to the prophecies of Daiiiel, and of 
the subject of the propnecy itself. 

Sir Isaac regs^s the prophecies of the Old and 
New Testaments, not as ^ven to gratify men's curi 
osities, by enablingthem to foreknow things, but thai 
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after they were fulfilled, they might be interpreted 
by thn event, and afford convincing arguments that 
the woi Id is governed by Providence. He considers 
that theie is so much of this prophecy already ful* 
filled as to afford to the diligent student sufiv^ient 
instances of God's providence; and he adds^ that 
" among the interpreters of the last age, ^here is 
scarce one of note who hath not made some discovery 
worth knowing, and thence it seems one may gather 
that God is sSout opening these, mysteries. The 
success of others," he continues, •* put me upon con^ 
sidering it, afnd if I have done any thing Which may 
be useful to following writers, I have my design.*' 

Such is a brief abstract of this ingenious work, 
which is characterized by great leaming,'and marked 
with the sagacity of its distinguished author. The 
same qualities of his mind are equally conspicuous 
in his Historical Account of Two Notable Corruptions 
of Scripture. 

This celebrated treatise relates to two texts in the 
Epistles of St. John, and St. Paul. The first of these 
is in 1 John v. 7. •• For there are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.*^ This text he con- 
siders as a gross comiption of Scripture, which had 
its origin among the Latins, who interpreted the 
Spirit, Water, and Blood to be the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in order to prove them one. With the 
same view Jerome inserted the Trinity in express 
words in his version. The Latins marked his varia- 
tions in the margins of their books ; and in the 
twelfth and following centuries, when the disputa- 
tions of the Schoolmen were at their height, the 
variation began to creep into the text in: transcribing. 
After the invention of printmg, it crept out of the , 
Latm into the printed Greek, contrary to the author- 
ity of all the Greek manuscripts and ancient ver- 
sions; and from the Venetian press it went soon 
after into Greece. After pioving these positions 
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Sir Isaac giv^s the following paraphrase of this re- 
markable passage, which is given in italics. 

" Who is he that overcometh the worlds but he that 
helieveth thai Jesus is the Son of God, that Son spoken 
of in the Psalms, where he saith, * thou art my Son ; 
this day have 1 begotten thee.' This is he that, after 
the Jews had long expected him, came, first in a mor- 
tal body, by baptism of water, and then in an immor- 
tal one, by shedding his blood upon the cross and 
rising again from the dead ; not by water only, but 
by watsr and blood; being the Son of God, as well 
byhis resurrection from the dead (Acts xiii. 33), as 
by his supernatural birth of the virgin (Luke i. 36). 
And it is the Spirit also that, tbgether with the water 
and blood, beareth witness of the truth o# his coming ; 
because the Spirit is truth; and so a fit and unexcep- 
tlonabjLe witness. For there are three that bear record 
of his comipg ; the Spirit, which he promised to send, 
and which was since shed forth upon us in the form 
of cloven tongues, and in various gifts ; the baptism 
of water, wherein God testified * this is my beloved 
Son ;' and the shedding of his blood, accompanied with 
his resurrection, whereby he became the most faith- 
ful m2jctyr, or witness, of this truth. And these three, 
the spirit, the baptism, and passion of Christ, agree 
in witnessingi one and the same thing (namely, that 
the Son of God is come) ; and, therefore, their evi- 
dence is strong : for the law requires but two con- 
senting witnesses, and here we nave three : and if 
we receive the witness of men, the threefold witness of 
God, which he bare of his Son, by declaring at his 
baptism Hhis is my beloved Son,' by raising him 
from the dead, and by pouring out his Spirit on us 
is greater; and, therefore, ought to be more readily 
received." 

While the Latin Church was corrupting the pre- 
ceding text, the Greek Church was doing the same 
to St. Paul's 1st Epistle to Timothy iii. 16, Greai 
is the mystery of godliness, God mamfest in the flesh* 
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According to Sir Isaac, this reading was elTected by 
changing b into ec, the abbreviation of ew, and after 
proving this by a learned and ingenious examination 
of ancient manuscripts, he concludes that the read- 
ing should be Great is the mystery of Godliness who 
(viz. our Saviour) was manifest in the flesh. i 

As this learned dissertation had the effect of de- 
priving the defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity 
of the aid of two leading texts, Sir Isaac Newton has 
been regarded as an Antitrinitarian ; but such a con- 
clusion is not warranted by any thing which he has 
published ;* and he distinctly warns us, that his ob- 
ject was solely tOv-" purge the truth of things spu- 
rious." We are disposed, on the contrary, to thmk 
that he declares his belief in the dootnne of the 
Trini^ when he says, ** In the eastern nations, and 
for a long time in the western, the faith subsisted 
without this text ; and it is rather a danger to reli- 
gion than an advantage, to make it now lean upon a 
bruised reed. There cannot be better service done 
to the truth than to purge it of things spurious ; and 
therefore, knowing your prudence and calmness of 
temper, I am confident I shall not offend you by tell- 
ing you my mind plainly ; especially since it is no 
article of faith, no pomt of discipline, nothing but a 
criticism concerning a text of Scripture which I am 
going to write about." The word faith in the pre- 
ceding passage cannot mean faith in the Scriptures in 
general, but faith in the particular doctrine pf the 
Trinity ; for it is this article of faith only to which 
the author refers when he deprecates iis leaning on 
a bruised reed. But, whatever be the meaning of 
this passage, we know that Sir Isaac was greatly 

'^ H. Blot has well remariced tha^ there is absolutely nothing in the 
writings of Newton to justify, or even to autborize, the idea that he wm 
an Antitrinitarian. This passage is strangely omitted in the English 
translation of Blot's Life of Newton. We do not {enow dpon what au- 
thority Dr. Thomson states, in his History of the Royal Society, that 
Newton *' dldjiot believe in theTrinity,*' and that Dr. Horsley innsidered 
Newton^s papers unlit fbr publication, because they contained proolb of 
his hostility to that doctrine. 
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offended at Mr. Whiston for having represented him 
as an Arian ; and so much did he resent the conduct 
of hisf friend in ascribing to him heretical opinions, 
that he i;^oiild not permit him to be elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Socie'ty while he was President.* 

The only other religious works which were com- 
posed by Sir Isaac Newton were his Lexicon Pro- 
pheticum, to which was added a Dissertation on the 
^ sacred cubit of the Jews, and Four Letters addressed 
to Dr. Bentley^ corttaining some arguments in proof of 
a Deity, 

The Lexicon Propketicum was left incomplete, and 
has not been published ; but the Latin Dissertation 
which was appended to it, in which he shows that 
the cubit was'about 26i Roman unciae, was published 
in 1737 among the Miscellaneous Works of Mr. John 
Greaves. 

Upon the death of the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
on the 30th of December, 1691, it was found, by a 
codicil to his will, that he had left |i revenue of 50Z. 
per annum to establish a lectureship, in which eight 
discourses were to be preached annually in one of 
the churches of the metropolis, in illustration of the 
evidences of Christianity, and in opposition to the 
principles of infidelity. Dr. Bentley, though a very 
young man, was appointed to preach the first course 
of sermons, and the manner in which he discharged 
this important duty gave the highest satisfaction, not 
only to the trustees of the lectureship, but to the 
public in general. In the first six lectures Bentley 
exposed the folly of atheism even in reference to the 
present life, and derived powerful arguments for the 
existence of a Deity from the faculties of the soul, 
and the structure and functions of the human frame 
In order to complete his plan, he proposed to devote 
his seventh and eighth lectures to the demonstration 
of a Divine Providence from the physical constitu* 

r 

• Wbi8to&*8 Mmoin cf hit man Ufe, p. 178, 249, 290 Edit 1^ 
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tion of the universe, as established ii\ the Principia. 
In order to qualify himself for this task, he received 
from Sir Isaac written directions respecting a hst of 
books necessary to be perused previous to the study 
of that work ;* and having made hiihself master of 
the system which it contained, he applied it with 
irresistible force of argument to establish the ex- 
istence of an overruling mind. Previous to the pub- 
lication of these lectures, Bentley encountered a 
difficulty which hp was not able to solve,- and he 
prudently transmitted to Sir Isaac during 1692 a 
series of queries on the subject. This difficulty oc- 
curred in an argument urged by Lucretius, to prove 
the eternity of the world from an hypothesis of de- 
riving the frame of it by mechanical principles from 
matter endowed with an innate power of gravity, and 
*5venly scattered throughout the heavens. Sir Isaac 
j 'Willingly entered upon the consideration of the sub- 
' ^ct, and transmitted his sentiments to Dr. Bentley 
m the four letters which have been noticed in a pre- 
ceding chapter. 

In the firstf of these letters Sir Isaac mentions 
that When ,he wrote his treatise about our system, 
viz. the Third Book of the Principia, " he had an 
eye upon such principles as might work, with con- 
sidering men, for the behef of a Deity, and he ex- 
presses his happiness that it has been found useful 
for that purpose. In answering the first query of 
Dr. Bentley, the exact import of which we do not 
know, he states, that, if matter were evenly diffused 
through a finite space, and endowed with innate 
gravity, it woi^d fall down into the middle of the 
space, and form one great spherical mass ; but if it 
were diflfhsed through an .infinite space, some of it 
would collect into one mass, and some into another, 

* Dr. Monk's Lift of Bentley j^. 31. 

t Dated December lOth, 1602. Thifl letter is endorsed, in Bentley^ 
band, "Mr. Newton's answer to some queries sent by me after I haA 
prwcbed my two last sermons."— Monk's Life ofBaUley, p. 34. nott. 
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80 as to form an infimte number of great masses. 
In this manner the sun and stars midit be formed if 
the matter were of a lucid nature. But he thinks it 
inexplicable by natural causes, and to be ascribed to 
the counsel and contrivance of a voluntary Agent, 
that the matter should da^ide itself into two sorts, 
part of it composing a shining body like the sun, and 
part an opaque body hke the plai^ets. Haul a natural 
and blind cause, without contrivance and design, 
placed the earth in the centre of the moon's orbit, 
and Jupiter in the centre of his system of satellites, 
and the sun in the centre of the plaiietary system, 
the sun would have been a body like Jupiter and the 
earth, that is, without light and heat, and conse- 
quently he knows no reason why there is only one 
body qualified to give light and neat to all the rest, 
but because the Author of the system thought it con- 
venient, and because one was sufficient to warm 
and enlighten all the rest. 

To the secqnd query of Dif. Bentley, he replies 
that the motions which the planets now have could 
not spring from any natural cause alone, but were 
impressed by an intelhgent Ag6nt. " To make such 
a system with all its motions required a cause which 
understood and compared together the quantities of 
matter in the several bodies of the sun and planets, 
and the gravitating powers resulting from thence ; 
the several distances of the primary planets from 
the sun, and of the secondary ones from Saturn Ju- 
piter, and the earth, and the velocities with which 
those planets coidd revolve about those quantities 
of matter in the central bodies ; and to compare and 
adjust all these things together in so great a variety 
of bodies, argues that cause to be not blind and for- 
tuitous, but very well skilled in mechanics and geo- 
metry." 

In the second* letter, he admits that the spheziCcd 

• Dated Jan. I7tta, IQQ8-S 
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mass foimed by the aggregation of particles would 
affect the figure of the space in which the matter 
was diffused, provided the matter descends directly 
downwards t6 that body, and the body has no diurnal 
rotation ^ but he states, that by earthquakes loosen* 
ing the parts of this solid, the protuberance might 
sink a little by their weight, and the mass by degrees 
approach a spherical figure. He then proceeds to 
correct an error of Dr. Bentley's in supposing that 
all infinites are equal. He admits that gravity might 
put the planets in motion, but he maintains that, 
without the Divine power, it could never give them 
such a circulating motion as they have about the 
sun, because a proper quantity of a transverse mo- 
tion is necessary for this purpose ; and he concludes 
th^t he is compelled to ascribe the frame of this 
system to an intelligent Agent. 

The third letter contains' opinions confirming or 
correcting several positions which Dr. Bentley had 
laid down, and he concludes it with a curious exam- 
ination of the opinion of Plato, that the motion of 
the planets is such as if they had been all created 
by God in some region very remote from our sys- 
tem, and let fall from thence towards the sun, their 
falling motion being turned aside into a transverse 
one whenever they arrived at their several orbits. 
Sir Isaac shows that there is no common place such 
as that conjectured by Plato, provided the gravi- 
tating power of the sun remains constant ; but that 
Plato's affirmation is true if we suppose the gravi 
tatin^ power of the sun to be doubled at tl\at mo- 
ment of time when they all strrive at their several 
orbits. " If we suppose," says he, " the gravity of 
all the planets towards the sun to be of such a quan- 
tity as it really is, and that the motions of the 
planets are turned upwards, every pfeuiet will ascend 
to twice its height from the sun. Saturn will as- 
cend till he be twice as high from the sun as he is 
at present, and no higher; Jupiter will ascend. as 
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bigh agam as at present, that is, a little above the 
orb of Saturn ; Mercury will ascend to twice his 
present height, that is, to the orb of Venus ; and so 
of the rest ; and then, by falling down again from 
the places ta which they ascended, they will arise 
again at their several orbs with the same velocities 
they had at first, and with which they now revolve. 
** But if so soon as their motions by which they 
revolve are turned upwards, the gravitating power 
01 the sun, by which their accent is perpetually re- 
tarded, be diminished by one-half, they will now 
ascend perpetually, and all of them, at all equal dis- 
tances from the sun, will be equally swift. Mer- 
cury, when he arrives at the orb of Venus, will be 
as swift as Venus ; and he ' and Venus, when they 
arrive at the orb of the earth, will be as swift as the 
earth ; and so of the rest. If they begin all of them 
to ascend at once, and ascend in the same line, they 
wiU constantly, in ascending, become nearer and 
nearer together, and their 'motions will constantly 
approach to an equality, and become at lengtk 
slower than any motion assignable. Suppose, there- 
fore, that they ascended till they were almost con- 
tiguous, and their potions inconsiderably little, and 
that all their motions were at the same moment of 
time turned back again, Or, which comes almost to 
the same thing, that they were only deprived of their 
motions, and let fall at that time, they would all at 
once arrive at their several orijs, each with the ve- 
locity it had at first ; and if their motions were then 
turned sideways, and at the same tii!ne the gravi- 
tating power of the sun doubled, that it might be 
strong enough to retain them in their orbs, they 
would revolve in them as before their aseent. But 
if the gravitating power of the sun was not doubled, 
they would go away from their orbs into the highest 
heavens in parabolical lines.*** 

* ** These thinn," stiys he, " fbUow flrom my Princip. JfolA. Hb. L 
]Mrop.S3,34,35,S0'* 
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' * In the fourth letter* he states, that the hypothesis 
that matter is at iirst evenl^r diffused through the 
universe is in his opinion inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of innate gravity without a supernatural 
power to reconcile them, and therefore it infers a 
Deity. " For if there be innate gravity, it is impos- 
sible now for the matter of the eartfi and all the 
planets and stars to fly up from them^and become 
evenly spread throughout all the heavens without a 
Supernatural power; and certainly that which can 
4iever be hereafter without a^ supernatural power, 
could never be heretofore without the same power.** 

These letters, of which we have endeavoured to 
give a brief summary, will well repay the most 
attentive perusal by the philosopher as well as the 
divine. They are written with much perspicuity of 
language and great power of thought, and they 
contain results which mcontestably prove that their 
author was fully master of his noblest faculties, 
and coihprehended the profoundest parts of his own 
writings.! ' 

The logical acuteness, the varied erudition, and 
the absolute freedom from all prejudice which shine 
throughout the theological writings of Newton, 
might have protected them from the* charge of hav- 
ing been written in his old age, and at a time when 
a failure of mind was supposed to have unfitted him 
for his mathematical investigations. But it is fortu- 
nate for his reputation, as well as for the interests 
of Christianity, that we have been able to prove the 
incorre,ctness of such insinuations, and to exhibit 
the most irrefragable evidence that idl the theological 

* Dated February lUh, IWB. 

t The originals of these four letters to Bentley " were given by Dr. 
lUchard Beniley to Cumberland, lys nephew, and executor, while a stu- 
4ent at Trinity College, and were printed by him in a separate pamphlet 
in 1756. This publication was reviewed by Dr. Samuel Johnson in tlw 
Literary Magazine, vol. i. p. 89. See Johnson's Works, vol. ii. p. 328. 
The original letters are preserved in Trinity College, to which society 
they were given by Cumberland a short time before hia death."— MooKte 
. Life of Bent ley f p. 33, note. 
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writings of Newton iv^re composed in the vig^onr 
of his life, and before the crisis of that bodily dis- 
order which is supposed to have affected his reason. 
The able letters to Dr. Bentley were even written 
in the middle of that period when want of sleep and 
appetite had disturbed the serenity of his mina, and 
enable us to prove that this disturbance, whatever 
was its amount, never affected the higher functions 
of his understanding. 

When a philosopher of distin^^shed eminence, 
and we believe not inimical to the ^Christian faith, 
has found it necessary to make a laboured apology 
for a man like Newton writing on theological sul>> 
jects, and has been led to render that apology more 
complete by referring this class of his labours to a 
mind debilitated by age and weakened by its pre- 
vious aberrations, it may be expected from an Eng« 
lish biographer, and one who acknowledges the 
importance of revealed truth, and the paramount 
interest of such subjects above all secular studies, 
to suggest the tme^ origin' of Newton's theological 
inquiries. 

When a mind of ^reat and acknowledged power 
first directs lis energies to the study of the material 
universe, no indications of order attract his notice, 
and no proofs of design call forth his admiration. 
In the starry firmament he sees no bodies of stupen- 
dous magnitude, and no distances of immeasurable 
span. The two great luminaries appear vastly in- 
ferior in magnitude to many objects around him, and 
the greatest distances in the heavens seem even in- 
ferior to those which hus own eye c^n embrace on 
the surface of the earth. .The planets, when ob- 
served with care, are seen to have a mption among 
the fixed ^tars, and to vary in their magnitude and 
distances, but these changes appear to follow no 
law. Sometimes they move to the east, sometimes 
to the west, sometimes towards the north, and 
sometimes towards the south, and at other times 
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they are absolutely stationary. No system, in short, 
appears, and no general law seems to direct their 
motions. By the observations and inquiries of 
astronomers, however, durhig successive ages, a 
regular system has' been recognised in this chaos of 
moving bodies, and the magnitudes, distances, and 
revolutions of every planet which composes ft has 
been determined with the most extraoniinary accu- 
racy. Minds fitted and prepared for this species of 
inquiry are capable of understanding the great 
variety of evidence by which the truth of the plan- 
etary system is established ; but thousands of indi- 
viduals who are even distinguished in other branches 
of knowledge are incapable of such researches, and 
view with a skeptical eye the great and irrefragable 
truths of astronomy. 

That the sun is stationary in th^ centre of our 
system, — that the earth moves roi^nd the sun, and 
round its own axis, — ^that the earth is 8000 miles in 
diameter, and the sun one hundred and ten times as 
large, —that the earth's orbit is 190 millions of miles 
in breadth, — and that if this immense space were 
filled with light, it would appear only like a luminous 
point at the nearest fixed star, — are positions abso- 
lutely unintelligible and incredible to all who have 
not carefully studied the subject. To- millions of 
our species, then, the great book of nature is ab- 
solutely sealed, though it is in the power of all to 
unfold its pages, and to peruse those glowing pas« 
sages which proclaim tl^ power and wisdom of its 
mighty Author. 

The book of revelation exhibits to us the same 
peculiarities as that of natinre. To the ordinary 
eye it presents no immediate indications of its 
Divine origin. Events apparently insignificant — 
supernatural interferences seemingly unnecessary 
— doetrmes almost contradictory — ^and prophecies 
nearly unintelligible occupy its pages. The history 
of the fall of man— of the introduction of moral 
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and physical evil — the prediction of a Messiah — the 
actual advent of our Saviour — ^his instructions — ^his 
miracles — ^his death — ^his resurrection — and the sub- 
sequent propagation of his religion by the unlettered 
fishermen of Galilee, are each a stumblingblock to 
the wisdom of this world. The youthful and vigor- 
ous mind, when first summoned to peruse the Scrip- 
tures, turns from them with disappointment. It 
recognises in them no profoimd science — ^no secular 
wisdom — ^no Divine eloquence — ^no disclosures of 
nature's secrets — ^no direct impress of aii Almighty 
hand. But, though the system of rfevealed truth 
which this book contains is, like that of the universe, 
concealed from common observation, yet the labours 
of centuries have established its Divine origin, and 
developed in all its order and beauty the great plan 
of human restoration. In the chaos of its incidents 
we discover the whole history of our species, 
whether it is delineated in events that are past or 
shadowed forth in those which' are to come, — from 
the creation of man and the origin of evil, to the 
extinction of his earthly dynasty and the commence- 
ment of his immortal career. 

The antiquity and authenticity of the books which 
compose the sacred canon, — the fulfilment of its 

Eropnecies, — ^the miraeulous works of its founder, — 
is death .and resurrection, have been demonstrated 
to all who are capable of appreciating the force of 
historical evidence; and in the poetical and prose 
compositions of the inspired authors we discover a 
system of doctrine ^aid a code of morality traced in 
characters as distinct and legible as the most unerr- 
ing truths in the material world. False systems of 
reUgion have indeed been deduced from tiie sacred 
record, — as false systems of the universe have 
sprung from the study of the book of nature, — ^but 
the very prevalence of a false system proves the 
existence of one that is true ; and though the two 
classes of facts necessarily depend on different 
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kinds of evidence, yet we scruple not to say that 
the CoperMcan system is not more demonstrably 
true than the system of theological truth contained 
in the Bible. If men of high powers, then, are still 
found, who are insensible to the evidence which 
sustains the system of the universe, need we won* 
der that there are others whose minds are shut 
against the efiiilgent evidence which intrenches the 
strongholds of our faith. 

K such, then, is the character of the Christian 
faith, we need not be surprised that it was embraced 
and expounded by such a genius as Sir Isaac New- 
ton. Cherishing its doctrines^ and leaning on its 
promises, he felt it hiis duty, as it was his pleasure, 
to apply to it that intellectual strength which had 
successfully surmounted the difficulties of the ma- 
terial universe. The fame which that success pro- 
cured him he could not but feel to be the breath of 
popular applause, which administered only to his 
personal feehngs ; but the investigation of the sacred 
mysteries, whHe it prepared his own mind for its 
final destiny, was. calculated to promote the spiritual 
interests of thousands. This noble impulse he did 
not hesitate to obey, and by thus uniting philosophy 
with religion, he dissolved the league which genius 
had formed with skepticism, and sSded to the cloud 
of witnesses the bnghtest name of ancient or of 
modem times^ 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

ft 

f%» mmor DisGovtriea and InvetUiont qf Newton—SU HeteareUt on 
Heat— On Tire and FUmte—On Elective Attraetton'—On the Struc- 
hire of Bodi€9—Hia suppoted Attaekment to Alehymy—HU Bgpotke* 
si* rupeeting Ether a»the Cause qf Ugkt and Ormrittf^^tOn the £ip* 
eUaiion o/BUetricity in Glass^Hio lU/lecting Sextant invented 
before VTW-^BUR^fieolingMicroscop&^me frismatie R^/Uetorae a 
SubetittOe for the email Speeulvm if R^fieOing TeUawpee—BiM 
Method of varying the Magnifying Power of Newtonian Telescopea 
'-HisEaipermunteon hnpreaaions on the Retina, 

Iir the precedfog chapters we hare given an ac« 
count of the principal labours of Sir Isaac Newton $ 
hut there still remain to' be noticed several of his 
minor discoveries and inventions^ which could not 
properly be mtroduced under any general head. 

The most importani; of these^ perhaps, are his 
chymical researches, which he seems to have pur« 
sued with more or less di%ence fh)m the time 
when he first witnessed the practical operations of 
chymistry during' his i^idence at the apothecary^s 
at Grantb&m. His first chymicd experiments were 
probably made on the sillojrs 6f metals, for the pur* 
pose of obtaoning a good metallie composition for 
the specula of reHectii^ telescopes* In his pmr 
OB fidnpiateslietnsBtBof liie combinations of soudii 
and fluids ; but he entei's qaore lar^ly on ^ese and 
Other subjects in the queries pubusti^d at the end 
of his OptieSr 

One of his most important chymical papers is 
his li^b^da ftumHtattim et gradietmi eaiorisi which 
was published in the Philosophical Transactions* 
This short ^per contains a comp>arative scale of ' 
temperature nrora that of melting ice to that of a 
small kitchen eoal-fire. The following are the 
principal points of the scale, the intermediate 
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degrees of heat having been determmed with great 
care. 

Degrtm Bqnal Fkrti 
of Hnt of H«at 

Freezing point of water. 

1 12 Blood-heat. 

3 24 Heat of melting wax. 

3 48 Melting point of equal parts of tin 

■ and bismuth. 

4 • 96 Melting point of lead. 

5 192 Heat Qf a. small coal-fire. 

The first column of this table contains the degrees 
of heat in arithmetical progression, and the second 
in geometrical progression, — ^the second dep^ee being 
twice as great as the first, and so on. It is obvious 
fVom this table, that the heat at' which equal parts 
of tin and bismuth melt is four times greater than 
that of blood-heat, the heat of melting lead eight 
times greater, and the heat of a small coal-fire sia:* 
teen times greater. 

This table was constructed by the help of a ther* 
mometer, and of red-hot iron« By, the former he 
measured all heats as far as^ that of melting tin ; 
and by the latter lie measured all the higher heats* 
For the heat which heated iron^oses ina eiventimQ 
is as ^e total heat of the iron ; and therefore, if the 
times of cooling are taken equal, the heats will be 
in a geometrical progression, and may therefore be 
easily found by a table of logarithms. 

He found by a thermometer constructed with lin- 
seed oil, that if the oil, when the thermometer was 
placed in melting snow, occupied a space of 1000 
parts, the same oil, rarefied with one degree of heat, ' 
or that of the human body, occupied a space oi 
10256; in the heat of water beginning to boil, a 
space of 10705 ; in the heat of water boiling vio- 
lently, 10725; in the heat of melted tin beginning to 
'cool, and putting on the consistency of an amalgam, 
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11516, and when the tin had become solid, 11496. 
Hence the oil was rarefied in the ratio of 40 to 39 
by the heat of the human body ; of 16 to 14 by the 
heat of boiling water; of 15 to 13 in the heat of 
melting tin beginning to solidify ; and of 23 to 20 in 
the same tin when solid. The rarefaction of air 
was, with the same heat, ten times greater than that 
of oil, and the rarefaction of oil fifteen times greater 
than that of spirit of wine. By making the heats 
of oil proportional to its rarefaction, and by calling 
the heat of the human body 12 parts, we obtain the 
heat of water beginning to boil, 33 ; of water boil- 
ing violently, 34 ; of melted tin beginning to solidify, 
72 ; and of the same become solid, 70. 

Sir Isaac then heated a sufficiently thick piece 
of iron till it was red-hot ;. and having fixed it in a 
cold place, where the wind blew unirormly, he put 
upon it small pieces of dilTerent metals and other 
fusible bodies, and noted the times of cooling, till 
all the particles, having lost their fluidity, grew cold, 
and the heat of the iron was equal to that of the 
human body. Then, by assuming that the excesses 
of the heats of the iron and of the solidified par- 
ticles of metal above the heat of the atmosphere, 
were in geometrical progression when the times 
were in arithmetical progression, all the heats were 
obtained. The iron was placed in a current of air, 
in order that the air heated by the iron might always 
be carried away by the wmd, and that cold air 
might replace it with a uniform motion; for thus 
equal parts of the air were heated in equal times, 
and received a heat proportional to that of the iron. 
But the heats thus found had the same ratio to one 
another with tjie heats found by the thermometer ; 
and hence he was right in assuming that the rare- 
factions of the oil were proportion^ to its heats. 

Another short chymicsJ paper by Sir Isaac New- 
ton has been published by Dr. Horsloy. It is ^ti- 
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tied De Natura Acidorum^ bat is priiicipally oceapied 
with a number of brief opinions on chymical sub- 
jects. This paper was written later than 1687, as it 
bears a reference to the Principia; and the most im- 
portant facts which it contains seem to have been 
more distinctly rejNroduced in the queries at the end 
of the Optics. 

The most important of these queries relate to fire, 
flame, and electric attractions, and as they were re- 
vised in the year 1716 and 1717, they may be iiegarded 
as containing the most matured opinions of their 
author* Fire he regards as a body heated so hot as 
to emit iight copiously, and flame as a vapour, iume, 
or exhalation heated so hot as to shine. In his long 
query pn elective attractions, he considers the smaU 
particles of bodies as acting upon one another at 
distances so minute as to escape observation. When 
salt of tartar deliquesces, he sui^ses that.this arises 
from an attraction between the saline particles and 
.the aqueous particles held in solution in the atmos- 
phere, and to the same attraction he ascribes it that 
the water will not distil from the salt of tartar VFith- 
out great heat. For the same reason sulphuric acid 
attracts water powerfully, and parts with it with 
great difficulty. When this attractive force beconoes 
very powerfid, as in the union between »ilphuric 
acid and water, so as to make the particles "coalesce 
with violence," and rush towards one another with 
an accelerated motion, heat is produced by the mix- 
ture of the two fluids. In like manner, he explains 
the production of flame from the iiuxture of cold 
fluids, — ^the action of fulminating powders, — the com- 
bination of iron filings with sulphur, — and all the 
other chymical phenomena of precipitation, com^- 
nation, solution, and cry stallizationr and the meclum- 
ical phenomena of cohesion and capillary attrac- 
tion. He ascribes hot springs, volednoes^ fire-damps, 
uuueral coruscations, earthquakes, hot suflbcatuig 
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exhalations, hurricanes, lightning, thunder, fieir 
meteors, subterraneous explosions, land-slips, ebul- 
litions of the sea, and waterspouts, to sulphureous 
steams abounding in the bowels of the earth, and 
fermenting with minerals, or escaping into the atmos- 
phere, where they ferment with acid vapours fitted 
to promote fermentation. 

In explaining the structure of solid bodies, he is 
of opinion, "that the smallest particles of matter 
may cohere by the strongest attractions, and com- 
pose bigger particles off weaker virtue ; and many 
of these may cohere and compose bigger particles 
whose virtue is still weaker ; and so on for divers 
successions, untU the progression end in the biggest 
particles, on which the operations in chymistry and 
the colours of natural bodies depend, and which, by 
adhering, compose bodies of a sensible magnitude. 
If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward 
to pression, without any sliding of its parts, it is hard 
and elastic, returning to its figure with a force rising 
from the mutual attraction of its parts. If the parts 
slide upon one another, the body is malleable or soft. 
If they slip easily, and are of a fit size to be agitated 
by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in 
agitation, the body is fluid ; and if it be apt to stick 
to things, it is humid ; and the drops of every fluid 
affect a round figure, by the mutual attraction of their 
parts, as the globe of the earth and sea affects a 
round figure, by the mutual attraction of its parts, by 
gravity." 

Sir Isaac then supposes, that, as the attractive 
force of bodies can reach but to a small distance from 
them, "a repulsive virtue, ought to succeed;" and he 
considers such a viirtue as following from the reflec- 
tion of the rays of hght, the rays being repelled with- 
out the immediate contact of the reflecting body, and 
also from the emission of hght, the ray, as soon as 
it is shaken off from a shining body by the vibrating 
motion of the parts of the body, getting beyond the 

Z9 
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reach of sitraction, and being driven away with ex« 
ceecUng great Telocity by the force of reflection.* 

Many of the chymical views which Sir Isaac thua 
published in the form of queries were in his own 
Metime illustrated and* confirmed by Dr. Stephen 
Hales, in his book on Vegetable Statics^ — a work of 
great originality, which contains the germ of some 
of the finest discoveries in modem chymistry. 

Although there is no reason to suj^ose that Sir 
Isaac Newton was a believer in the doctrines of 
alchymy, yet we are informed by the Reverend Mr, 
Law that he had been a diligent student of Jacob 
Behmen's writings, and that there were found among 
his papers copious ab^acts from them in his own 
handwriting.f He states also that Sir Isaac, together 
with one Dr. Newton, his relation, had, in the earlier 
part of his life, set up furnaces, and were for several 
months at work in quest of the philosopher's tinc- 
ture. These stategtxents ftiay receive some confir« 
mation' from the fact, that there exist among the 
Portsmouth papers many sheets, in Sir Isaac's own 
writing, of Flammel'e Explication of Hieroglyphic 
Figures, and in another hand, many sheets of Wil- 
liam Yworth's Processus Mysterii magni Phitosophu 
cus^ and also from the manner in which Sir Isaax) 
requests Mr. Aston to inquire after one Bony in 
Holland, who always went clothed in green, and who 
was said to possess valuable secrets ; but Mr. Law 
has weakened the force of his own testimony, when 

* Mr. Herechd, in his Treatise on light, % 993. baa maintained that 
Newton's Doctrine of Reflection is accordant with the idea that the 
atlractiTe ftvee extmda beyond the repulslTe m* reflecting force. In the 

a aery above referred to, Sir Isaac, in the raoat distinct manner, plaeea 
tie rohere of the reflecting force without that of the attractive one. 
t in a tract annexed to his Appeal to aU that doubt or dubeliette tkt 
truih¥ of the Gospel See Oent. Mag. 178S, vol liL p. 827, 399. 

It is stated in a letter of Mr. Law*s, quoted in this magazine, that 
Charles I. was a diligent reader and admirer of Jacob Befamen ; that ha 
tent a well-qnaUfled person flrom England to GoerUta, in Upper Laaatta, 
to acquire the German language, and to collect srery anacdoie he nrtm 
with ttuare retative to this ^at alchymiat.^ 
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he asserts that Newton borrowed the doctrine of 
attraction from Behmen's first three propositions of 
eternal nature. 

On the 7th December, 1675, Sir Isaac Newton com» 
monicated to the Royal Society a paper entitled 
A.n hypothesis explaining properties of lights in which 
he, for the first time, introduces his opinions respect- 
ing ether, and employs them to explain the nature 
of light, 2md the cause of gravity. "He was iii- 
duced,** he says, "to do this, because he had observed 
the heads of some great virtuosos to run much upon 
hypotheses, and he therefore gave one which he was 
inclined to consider as the most probable, if he were 
obliged to adopt one^"* 

Tliis hypothesis seems to have been afterward a 
subject of discussion between him and Mr. Boyle, to 
wlvdm he promised to conlmunicate his opinion more 
fully in writing. He accordingly addressed to him a 
long letter, dated February 28th, 1678-9, in which 
he explains his views respectinjr ether, and employs 
them to account for the refraction of light, — ^the co- 
hesion of two poUshed pieces of metal in an exhausted 
receiver, — the adhesion of quicksilver to glass tubes, 
— the cohesion of the parts of all bodies, — ^the cause 
of filtration, — ^the phenomena of capiQary attraction, 
•—the action of menstrua on bodies^ — ^^e transmu- 
taiioa. of gross compact substances into -aerial ones, 
—and the cause of gravity. From the language used 
in this paper, we shouM be led to suppose that Sir 
Isaac had entirely forgotten that he had formerly 
treated the geni^ral subject of ether, and appUed it 
to the explanation of gravity. " I shall set down,** 
says he, " one conjecture more wfUch came into my 
mind now as I was writing this letter ; tt is about the 
cause of gravity^ which he goes on to explain ;t and 

* Tn a letter to Dr. Halley, dated June aoth, 1486, Sir baac |«lto«to 
tids paper, and obserrea, that it ia only to be looked upon aa (sa» of bto 
.fnwinfia tbat he did octt rely apoo. 

t See pace 27a 
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he concludes by saying, that "he has so little fancy 
to things of this nature, that, had not your encourage* 
ment moved me to it, I should never, I think, thus Tar 
hav^ set pen to paper about them." 

These opinions, however, about the existence of 
ether, Newton seems to have subsequently re- 
nounced; 'for in the manuscript in the possession 
of Dr. J. C. Gregory, which we have already men- 
tioned, and which was written previous to 1702, he 
states, that ether is neither obvious to our senses, 
nor supported by any arguments, but is a gratuitous 
assumption, which, if we are to trust to reason and 
« to our senses, must be banished from the nature of 
things ; and he goes on to establish, by various argu- 
ments, the validity of this opinion. Thih renuncia- 
tion of his former hypothesis probably arose from 
his having examined more carefully some of the 
^enomena which he endeavoured to explain by it. 
Those of capillary attraction, for example, he had 
ascribed to the ether ** standing rarer in the very sen- 
sible cavities of the capillary tubes than without 
them," whereas he afterward discovered their true 
cause, and ascribed them to the reciprocal attraction 
of the tube and the fluid. But, however this may 
be, there can be no doubt that he resumed his early 
opinions before the pubUcation of his Optics, which 
may be considered as oontaining his views upon this 
subject. 

The queries which contain these opinions are the 
18th-34th, aU of which appeared for the first time in 
the second Enghsh edition of the Optics. If a body 
is either heated or loses its heat when placed in 
vacuo, he ascribes the conveyance of the heat in 
both cases '* to the vibration of a much subtiler me* 
dium than air;" and he considers this medium as the 
same with that by wldch light is refraqted and re- 
flected, and by whose vibrations light communicates 
heat to bodies, and is put into fits of easy reflectioii 
and transmission. 
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TMs ethereal mediam, according to our author, is 
exceedingly more rare and more elastic than air* 
It perva&s all bodies, and is expanded through all 
the heavens. It is much rarer within tiie dense 
bodies of the sun, stars, planets, and comets, than 
in the celestial spaces between them, and also more 
rare within glass, water, &c. than in the free and 
open spaces void of air and other grosser bodies. 
In passing out of glass, water, &c. and other dense 
bo^es into empty space, it grows denser and denser 
by degrees, and this gradual condensation extends 
to some distance from the bodies. Owing to its 
great elasticity, and, consequently, its efforts to 
spread in all directions, it presses against itself, srad, 
consequently, against the solid particles of bodies, 
BO as to make them continually approach to one 
another, the body being impelled from the denser 
parts of the medium towards the rarer with all that 
power which we call gravity. 

In employing this medium to ei^lain the nature 
of light, Newton does not suppose, with Descartes^ 
Hoi&e, Huygens, and others, that light is xfothing 
more than the impression of those uudidations on 
the retina. He regards light as a peculiar substance, 
composed of heterogeneous particles thrown off with 
great velocity, and in all directions, from luminous 
bodies ; and be supposes that these particles while 
passing through the ether, excite ^in it vibrations or 
pulses which accelerate or retard the particles of 
light, and thus throw them into their alternate fits 
of easy reflection and transmission. 

Hence, if a ray of light falls upon a transparent 
body, in which the ether consists of strata of varia- 
ble density, the particles of light acted upon by the 
vibrations which they create will be urged with an 
accelerated velocity in entering the body, while their 
velocity will be retarded in quitting it. In this man- 
ner he conceives the phenomena of refraction to be 
produced, and he shows how in such a case the 
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refraction would be regulated by the law of the 
sines. 

In order that the ethereal medium may produce 
the fits of easy reflection and transmission, ne con- 
ceives that its vibrations must be swifter than hght« 
He computes its elasticity to.be 490,000,000,000 
times greater than that of air, in proportion to its 
density, and about 600,000,000 times more rare than 
water, from which he infers that the resistance 
which it would oppose to the motions of the planets 
would not be sensible in 10,000 years; He considers 
that the functions of vision and hearing may j^e per- 
formed chiefly by the vibrations of "this medium, 
executed in the bottom of the eye, or in the auditory 
nerve by the rays of light, and propagated through 
the 'solid, pellucid, and uniform qapillamenta of the 
optic or auditory nerves into the place of sensation ; 
and he is of opinion that animal motion may^ be 
performed by the vibrations of the same medium* 
excited in the brain by the power of the will, and 
propagated from thence by the solid,* pellucid, and 
unirorm capillamenta of the nerves into the muscles 
for contracting and dilating them.' 

In the registers of the Royal Society there exist 
several letters* on the excitation of electricity in 
glass, which were occ^ioned by an experiment of 
this kind having been mentioned in Sir Isaac's 
hypothesis of light. The society had ordered the 
experiment to be tried at their meeting of the 16th 
December, 1675; but,'in order to secure its success, 
Mr. Oldenburg wrote to Sir Isaac for a more pai- 
ticular account of it. Sir Isaac being tnus "put 
upon recollecting himself a little farther about it,'* 
remembers that he made .the experiment with a 
glass fixed at the distance of the ja of an inch from 
one end of a brass hoop, and only the jth of an inch 
firom the other* Small pieces of thin paper were 

. * Sm Nemtoni Opera, bj Honler* Tol..ir. p, 37ft-883 
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then laid upon the table ; when the glass was laid 
above them and rubbed, the pieces of paper leaped 
from the one part of the glass to the other, and 
twirled about in the air. Notwithstanding this ex-| 
piUcit account of the experiment, it entirely failed 
at the Royal Society, and the secretary was de-| 
sired to request the loan of Sir Isaac's apparatus, 
and to inquire whether or not he had secured the 

Eapers from being moved by the air, which might 
ave somewhere stole in. In a letter, dated 21st 
December, Sir Isaac recommended to the society to 
rub the glass " with stuff whose threads may rake 
its surface, and, if that will not do, to rub it vdth 
the fingers' ends to and fro, and knock them as 
often upon the glass." These directions enabled 
the society to succeed with the experiment on the 
13th January, 1676, when they used a scrubbing 
brush of short hog's bristles, and the heft of a knife 
made with whalebone. 

Among the minor inventions of Sir Isaac Newton, 
we must enumerate his reflecting instrument for 
observing the moon's distance from the fixed stars 
at sea. The description of this instrument was com- 
municated to Dr. Halley in the year 1700 ; but, either 
from having mislaid the mamiscript, or from attacb- 
mg no value to the invention, he never communi- 
cated it to the Royal Society, and it remained among 
his papers till after his death in 1743, when it was 
published in the Philosophical Transactions. The 
following is Sir Isaac's own description of it as 
communicated to Dr. Halley. 

*' In the annexed figure PQRS denotes a plate of 
brass, accurately divided in' the limb DQ, into ^ de^- 
grees,^ h minutes, and ^ minutes, by a diagonal 
scale; and the ^ degrees, and ^ minutes, and ^ 
minutes, counted for degrees, minutes, and j- minutes* 
AB is a telescope three or four feet long, fixed on 
the edge of that brass plate. 6 is a spepidum fixed 
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on the brass plate perpendicidaiiy as near as 
may be to the object-glass of the telescope, so m 

Fig.%% 




to be incUned fortjr-five degrees to the axis of 
the telescope, and intercept half the light whidt 
would otherwise come through the telescope to the 
eye. CD is a moTeable index tuminff about the 
centre C, and, with its fiducial edge, showing tiie 
degrees, mmutes, and i minutes dii the limb of the 
brass plate PQ \ the centre <J must be oter against 
the middle of the speculum G. H is another speoa- 
lum, parallel to the former, when the fiducial edge 
of index falls on 0^ 0' 0"$ so that the same star may 
then appear through the telescope in one and th» 
same phice, both l^r the direct rays and by the re- 
flexed ones *, bigA if the hidex be Idiied, tibe star shall 
appear m two places, whose distance «is showed on 
the brass fimb by the index* 

''By tins instrument the distance of the.mooii 
JBrom any fixed star is thus observed i iriew the star 
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through the perspicil by fhe direct lights and the 
moon by the reflexed (or on the contrary); and 
turn the indel till the star touch the limb of the 
moon, and the index shall show on the brass limb 
of the instrument the distance of the star from the 
moon's limb ; and though the instrument shake by 
the motion of the ship at sea, yet the moon and star 
will move together as if they did really touch one 
another in the heavens ; so tnat an observation may 
be made as exactly at sea as at land* 

"And by the same instrument, may be observed 
exactly the altitudes of the moon and stars, hf 
bringing them to the horizon ; and thereby the lati- 
tude and times of observation may be determined 
more exactly than by the ways now in use. 

" In the time of the observation, if the instrument 
move angularly about the axis of the telescope, the 
star will move in a tangent of the moon's hmb, or 
of the horizon ; but the observation may notwith- 
standing be made exactly, by noting when the line 
described by the star is. a tangent to the moon's 
limb, or to the horizon. 

" To make the . instrument useful, the telescope 
ought to take in^a large angle ; and to make tne 
observation true, let the star touch the moon's limb, 
not on the outside, but on the inside." 

This ingejoious contrivance is obviously the very 
same invention as that which Mr. Hadley produced 
in 1731, and which, under the name of Hadley's 
Quadrant, has been of so great service in navigation* 
The merit of its first invention must therefore be 
transferred to Sir Isaac Newton* 

In the year 1672, Sir Isaac communicated to 
Mr. Oldenburg his design for a microscope, wlach 
he considered to be as capable of improvement as 
the telescope, and perhaps more so,' because it 
requires only one speculum. This microscope is 
shown m the annexed diagram, where AB is the 
object-metal, CD the eye-glass, F th^ir common 
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focus, and the other focus of the metal in which 
the object is placed. This ingenious idea has been 

Fig. 13. 




greatly improved in modem times by Professor 
Amicif who makes AB a portion of an ellipsoid, 
whose foci are and F, and who places a small 
plain speculum between and AB, in order to re- 
flect the object, which is placed on .one side AP, for 
the purpose of being illuminated. 

In another letter to Mr. Oldenburg, dated July 
nth in the same 3rear,he suggests another improve- 
ment in microscopes, which is to *' illuminate the 
object in a dariiened room with the light of any 
convenient colour not too much compounded : for 
by that means the microscope will, with distinct- 
ness, bear a deeper, charge and, larger aperture, 
especially if its construction be such as I may here- 
after describe."* This iiappy idea I have some 
years ago succeeded iii realizing, by illuminating 
microscopic objects Mrith the, hght of a monochro- 
matic lamp, which discharges a copious flame of 
pure yellow light of definite refrangibility.f 

In order to remedy the evils arising from the 
weak reflecting power of speculum metS, and from 
its tarnishing by exposure to the air, Sir Isaac pro- 
posed to substitute for tHe small oval speculum a 
triangular prism of glass or crystal ABC. Its side 

* sir Inne doM not teem to tatre afterward dea e ifbtd thla eonatms 



t See Sdinhwgk TVoiuocftoiUL nd. ix. p. 433, and the jEBilifiktrfk 
Mm mA ^ StkmM^ Jaly, 1888^ fro. 1 Naw Bwiea^ p. K)8» 
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ABhahe supposes to peifonn the ofBce of that metal, 
by reflecting- towards the eye-glass the light which 
comes from the concave speculum DF, Ji^. 13, 
whose light he supposes to enter into this pnsm at 
its side CB ic,,and lest any colours should be pro- 
duced by the refraction of these planes, it is requisite 



Fig. U. 



that the angles of the 
prism at Aa and Bb be 
precisely equal. This 
maybe done mostconye- 
niently, by making them 
half right angles, and con- 
sequently the third angle J 
at Ce a right one. The 
plane AB ha will reflect 
all the U^ht incident upon 
it J but m order to ex- 
.dude luiQ^cesaary light, 
it will be proper to cover — 

it all over with some black substance excepting two 
circular spaces of the planes Ac and Be, throudi 
which the useful light may pasn. The length of £a 

Fig. 15 





a should be such that its sides Ac and Be may 
e eqoaie, and so much of the angles B and iaasn 
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superfluous ought to be ground ojQT, to give passage 
for as much light as is possible from the object to 
the speculum. 

One great advantage of this prism, which caHmot 
be obtained from the oval metal, is, that without 
using, two glasse& the object may be erected, and 
the magnifying power of the telescope varied at 
pleasure, by merely varying the distances of the 
speculum, tne prism, and the eve-glass. This will 
be understood from ^^. 16, where. AI represents 

Fig. 16. 




the great concave speculupi, EF the eye-glass, and 
BCD the prism of glass, whose sides BC and CD 
are not flat, but spheripajly convex. The rays which 
come from G, the focus of the great speculum AI, 
will, by the refraction of the fir^t side^ BC, be re- 
duced to parallelism, and sdter reflection from the 
base CD, will be made by the refraction of the next 
side BD to converge to the focus H of the eye-glass 
EF. If we now bring the prism BCD nearer the 
ima^ at G, the point H will recede from BD, and 
the una^e formed there will be greater than that at 
O, and if we remove the prism BCD fh>m G, tfao 
point H will approach to BD, and the imoge at H 
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win be less than that at 6. The prism BCD per- 
forms the same part as a convex lens, 6 and H 
being its conjugate foci, and the relative size of the 
images formed at these points being proportional to 
their distance from the lens. This construction 
would be a good one for varying optically the angu- 
lar distance of a pair of wires placed in the focus of 
the eye-rfass EP; and by bisecting the lenticular 
prism BCD, an(l giving the halves a slight inclina- 
tion, we should be able to separate and to close the 
two images or disks which would thus be produced, 
and thus 'form a double image micrometer. 

Among ^he minor and detached labours of Sir 
Isaac, we must not omit his curious experiments on 
the action of light upon the retina. Locke seems 
to have wished his opinion respecting a fact stated 
in ]§oyle's Book on Colours, and in a letter from 
Cambridge, dated June 30th, 1691, he communicated 
to his friend the following very remarkable obser- 
vations made by himself. 

" The observation you mention in Mr. Boyle's 
book of colours I once made upon myself with the 
hazard of my eyes. The manner was this ; I looked 
a very little while upon the sun in the looking-glass 
with my right eye, and then turned my eyes into a 
dark comer of my chamber, and winked, to observe 
the impression made, and th^ circles of colours 
which encompassed it, and how they decayed by 
degrees, and at last vanished. This I repeated a 
second and a third time. "At the third time, when 
the phantasm of light and colours about it were 
almost vanished, intending my fancy upon them to 
see their last appearance^ I found, to my amaze- 
ment, that they began to return, and by little and 
little to become as lively and vivid as when I had 
newly looked upon the sun. But when I ceased to 
intend my fancy upon them, they vanished again. 
After this, I found, that as often as I went into the 
dark, and intended my mind upon them, as when 

Aa3 
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a man looks earnestly to see any thing wbic^. is 
difficult to be seen, I could make the phantasu re- 
turn without looking any more upon the sun ; and 
the oftener I made it return, the more easily I could 
make it return again. And at length, by repeating 
this without looking any more upon the sun, I made 
fifttch an impression on my eye, tiiat, if I looked upon 
the clouds, or a book, or any bright object, I saw 
upon it a round bright spot of Ught like the sun, 
imd, which is still stranger, though I looked upon 
the sun with my right eye only, and not with my 
left, yet my fancy began to make an impression 
upon my left eye, as well as upon my right. For if 
I shut my right eye, or looked upon a book or the 
clouds with my left eye, I could see the spectrum 
of the sun almost as plain as with my right eye, if I 
did but intend my fancy a little while upon it ; for 
at first, if I shut my right eye, and looked with my 
left, the spectrum of the sun did not appear till I in- 
tended my fancy upon it ; but by repeating, this ap- 
peared every time more easily. And how, in a few 
hours' time, I had brought my eyes to such a pass, 
that I could look upon no bnght object with either 
eye but I, saw the sun before me, so that I durst 
neither write nor read ; but to recover the use of my 
eyes, shut myself up in my chamber made dark, for 
three days together, and used all means to divert 
my imagination from the sun. For if I thought 
upon him, I presently saw bis picture, though I .was 
in the dark. But by keeping in the dark, and em- 
ploying my mind about other things, I begaii in 
three or four days to have some use of my eyes 
again;. and, by forbearing to look upon bright ob», 
jects, recovered them pretty well, though not so 
well but that, for some months after, the spectruQi 
%f the sun began to return as often as I began to 
meditate upon ths phenomena, even though I lay in 
bed at midnight with my curtains drawn. But now 
I have been very well for many years, though I am 
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apt to think, if I durst venture my eyes, I could still 
make the phantasm return by the power of my 
fancy. This story I tell you, to let you understand, 
that in the observation related by Mr. Boyle, the 
man's fancy probably concurred with the impression 
made by the sun*s light to produce that phantasm 
of the sun which he constantly saw in bright objects. 
And so your question about* me cause of this phan- 
tasm involves another about the power of fancy, 
which I must confess is too hard a knot for me to 
untie. To place this effect in a constant motion is 
hard, because the sun ought then to appear per- 
petually. It seems rather to cbnsist in a disposition 
of the sensorium to move the imagination strongly, 
and to be easily moved, both by the imagination 
and by the light, as often as bright objects are looked 
upon." ^ , 

These observations possess in many respects a high 
degree of interest. The fact of the transmission 
. of the impression from the retina of the one eye to 
that of the other is particularly important; and it 
deserves to be remarked, as a smgular coincidence, 
that I had occasion to observe and to describe the 
same phenomena above twenty years ago,* and long 
Oefore the observations of Sur Isaac were commv- 
nicated to the scientific world. 

* Alt 4cciient(d Colours in tbe Ediiiburgk SncydofmiUt, 
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Bia Aeguahitanee with Dr, PeniberUni, who ediU the Third EdiHon qf 
She Prfncipia—Hia Jirst Attack of iU Hetdth-Hia Recovery- He U 
taken, Utin consequence (^ attending the Royal Society^ Hie Death 
an the TXHh March, 1797— Ai» Body He* m state- His Funeral^Ba 
is,huried in Westminster Abbey— His Monument described— His Epi^ 
taph—A Medal struck m honour of him— 'Rmibilia/(fs full-length 
Statue of him erected in Cambridge— Division tf his Priperty^Hia 
Successors, 

About the year 1722» Sir Isaac was desirous 0/ 
publishing a third edition of his Principia, and the 
premature death of Mr. Cotes having deprived him 
of his valuable aid, he had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with Dr. Henry Peraberton, ayoung 
and accompUshed physician, who had cultivated 
mathematical leammg with considerable success. 
M. Poleni, an eminent professor in the University 
of Padua^ having endeavoured, on the authority of 
a new experiment, to overturn the common opinion 
resjjecting the ibrce of bodies in inotion, and to es- 
tablish that of Leibnitz in its place. Dr. Pemberton 
transmitted to Dr. Mead a demonstration of its 
inaccuracy. Dr. Mead communicated this paper to 
Sir Isaac, who not only highly approved of it, but 
added a demonstration of his x>wn, drawn from 
another consideration of the subject ; and this waa 

grinted without his name, as a postscript to Pem- 
erton's paper, when it appeared in the Transac- 
tions.* 

In a short time after the commencement of their 
acquaintance. Sir Isaac engaged Dr. Pemberton to 
8upt;rintend the new edition of the Principia. In 
discharging, this duty, Dr. Pemberton had occasion 
to make many remarks on this work, which Sir Isaac 

* Bee Pha, Trans, 1722, vol. xxzliL p. ftX 
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always received with the utmost goodness, and the 
new edition appeared with numerous alterations in 
1726. On the occasions upon which he had per- 
sonal intercoiu-se with Sir JLsaac, and which were 
necessarily numerous, he endeavoured to learn his 
opinions on various mathematical subjects, and to 
obtain some historical information respecting his 
inventions and discoveries. Sir Isaac entered freely 
into all these topics ; and durmg the conversations 
which took place, and while they were reading 
together Dr. Pemberton's popular accoimt of Sir 
Isaac's discoveries, he obtained the most perfect 
evidence that, though his jnemory was much de- 
cayed, yet he was fully able to understand his own 
writings. 

During the last twenty yesurs of his life, which he 
spent la London, the charge of his domestic con- 
eefns devolved upon his beautifid and accomplished 
niece, Mrs. Catharine Barton, the wife of Colonel 
Barton, for whom, as we have already seen, the 
Earl of Halifax had conceived the warmest affec- 
tion. This lady, who had been educated at her 
uncle's expense, married Mr. Conduit, and continued 
to reside with her husband in Sir Isaac's house tiU 
the time of his death. 

In the year 1723, when he had reached the 
eightieth year of his age, he was seized with an 
incontinence of urine, which was ascribed to stone 
in the bladder, and was considered incurable. By 
means of a strict regimen, however, and other pre- 
cautions, he was enabled to alleviate his complaint, 
and to procure long intervals of ease. At this time 
he gave up the use of his carriage, and always went 
out in a chair. He declined all invitations to dinner, 
^id at his own house he had only small parties, tn 
his diet he was extremely temperate. Though he 
took a little butcher meat, yet the principal articles 
of his food were broth, vegetables, and fruit, of 
which he always ate very heartily. In spite of all 
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his precautions, boweyery he expenenced a return 
of his old complaint, and in Augost, 1734, he passed 
a stone the size of a pea, which came away m two 
|»eces, the one at the distance of two days from the 
other. After some months of tolerable good health, 
he was seized in January, 1725, with a violent congh 
and inflammation of the Inngs ; and m consequence 
of this attack, he was prei^dled upon, with some 
difficulty, to take up his residehce at Kensington, 
where nis health experienced a decided improye- 
ment. In February, 1725, he was attacked in both 
his feet with a fit of the gout, of which he had re- 
ceived a sligM warning a few years before, and the 
effect of th& new complaint was to produce a great 
and beneficial change in his general health. On 
Sunday the 7th March, when Ms head was clearer 
and his memory stronger tham Bfr. Conduit had 
known it to be for some time, he entered into along 
conversation on various subjects in astronomy. He 
explained to Mr. Conduit how comets might be 
formed out of the light of vapours discharged from 
the sun and the fixed stars as the centres of sys- 
tems. He ponceived that these luminaries were 
replenished by the same comets being again returned 
to them ; and upon this principle he explained the 
extraordinary lights which were seen among the 
fixed stars by Hipparchus, TychO Brahe, and Keplei's 
disciples, and which he supposed to arise from the 
additional fuel which they received.* 

Notwithstanding the improvement which his health 
had experienced, his indisposition was still suffi- 
ciently severe to unfit lum for the discharge of his 
duties at the mint ; and as his old deputy was con- 
fined with the dropsy, he was desirous in 1725 of 
resigning his office to Mr. Conduit. Difficulties 
probably were experienced in making this arrange- 
ment, but his nephew discharged for him aH Uie 

* Thta canrtnukmy mtipTwOj eopiedl ftmn Bfr. Condutt's kandwiitiiiCi 
in (iToa in Um Appendix, Na iiL p. 320. 
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duties of his ofllce ; and during the last year of his 
life he hardly ever went to the mint. 

But though every kind of motion was calculated 
to aggravate his complaint, and though he had de- 
rived from absolute rest and from the air at Ken- 
sington the highest benefit, yet great difficulty was 
experienced in preventing him from occasionally 
going to town. Feeling himself able for the jour- 
ney, he went to London on Tuesday the 28th of 
Pebru^iry, 1 W, to preside at a meeting of the Royal 
Society. On the following day Mr. Conduit con- 
sidered him better than he had been for many years, 
and Sir Isaac was himself so sensible of this im- 
provement in his health, that he assured his nephew 
that on the Sunday preceding, he had slept from 
eleven 6'clock at night till eight o'clock next morn- 
ing without waking. He had undergone, however, 
great fatigue in attending the meeting of the Royal 
Society, and in paying and receiving visits, and the 
Consequence of this was a violent return of his 
former complaint. He returned to Kjensington on 
Saturday the 4th March, and ^as attended by Dr« 
Mead and Dr. Cheselden, who pronounced his dis- 
ease to be stone, and held out ^o hopes of his 
recovery. Prom the time of his last journey to 
London he had experienced violent fits of pain with 
very short intermissions ; and though the drops of 
sweat ran down his faice during these severe parox.^ 
ysms, yet he never uttered* a cry or a complaint, or 
displayed the least marks of peevishness or impa- 
tience ; but during the short intervals of relief which 
occurred, he smiled and conversed with his usual 
gayety and cheerfulness; On Wednesday the 15th 
of March he seemed a little better; and slight, 
though groundless hopes were entertadned of his 
recovery. On the morning of Saturday the 18th 
he read the newspapers, and carried on a pretty long 
conversation with Dr. Mead, when all his senses ana 
feculties were strong and vigorous tut at six o'clock 
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of the same evening he became insensible, and he 
continued in that state during the .whole of Sunday^ 
and till Monday the 20th, when he expired between 
one and two oxlock in the morning, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 

His body was removed from Kensington to Lon- 
don, and on Tuesday the 28th March it lay in state 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, and was thence conveyed 
to Westminster Abbey, where it '♦ras buried near the 
entrance into the choir on the left-hand. The pall 
was supported by the Lord High Chancellor, the 
Dukes of Roxburghe and Montrose, and the E^ls 
of Pembroke, Sussex, and Macclesfield, who were 
FellowB of the Royal Society. The Hon. Sir Mi- 
chael Newton, Knight of the Bath, was chief 
mourner, and was fofiowed by some other relations, 
and several distinguished characters who were inti- 
mately acquainted with the deceased. Th€^ funeral 
service Was performed by the Bishop of Rochester, 
attended by the prebend and choir. 

Sensible of the high honour which they derived 
from their connexion with so distinguished a phi- 
losopher, the relations of Sir Isaac Net«rion who 
inherited his personal estate,* agreed to devote 600/. 
to the erection of a monument to his memory, and 
the dean and chapter of Westminstei* appropriated 
for it a pjace in tne most conspicuous part of the 
Abbey, which had often been refused to the greatest 
of our nobility. This monument was erected in 
1731. On the front of a sarcophagus resting on a 
pedestal are sctdptured in basso-relievo youths bear- 
mg in their hands the emblems of Sir Isaac's prin- 
cipal discoveries. One carries a. prism, another a 
reflecting telescope, a third is wetgmng the stem and 

* Ttwoe weni tfte tftree cbflfdVvn of bta ftHTf^tvocAer Sknitft, t&e tkn& 
eMldrBn of bia baif-iister Pilkington, and the two dai^tere of hia haU^ 
alster Barton, all of whom aunriTed Sir laaae. New Anecdotes of Sif 
l*aac Netottn, by J. IT., a Gentleman of his Mothefs Family. See An 
nwd Registety 1776, Vol. xfat. p. 29 of GliBraefera. The avUwr af «Wa 
paper waa Jaoiaa Batten, Esq. of PiuUcei. 
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planets with a steelyard, a fourth is employed about 
a furnace, and two others are loaded with money 
newly coined. On the sarcophagus is placed the 
figure of Sir Isaac in a cumbent posture, with his 
elbow resting on several of his worts. Two youths 
stand before him with a scroll, on which is drawn a 
remarkable diagram relative to the solar system, and 
alcove that is a converging series. Behind the sar* 
cophagus is a pyramid, from the middle of which 
rises a glpbe in mezzo-relievo^ upon which several 
of the constellations are drawn, in order to show 
the path of the comet of 1681, whose period Sir 
Isaac' had determined, and also the position of the 
solstitial colure mentioned by Hipparchus, and by 
means of which Sir Isaac had, in his Chronology, 
fixed the time of the Argonautic expedition. A figure 
of Astronomy as Queen of the Sciences sits weep*, 
ing on the Globe with a sdeptre in her hand, and a 
star surmounts the summit of the pyramid. The 
following epitaph is inscribed on the monument. 

me aims est 

baaeos Newton, Eques Aaratosy 

Q^i Animi Vi prope divina, 

' Planetarum Motas, Figures, - 

Cometanim Semitas, Oceaniqu« JEstus, 

8aa Mathesi fccem pr^Psnmot 

Primus demonstravlt. 

Radionun liUcis disaimilitudinea, 

Oolorumque inde naaeentlnin Proprieiates, 

jCUua nemo aniea Tel sufpieatus erat, penreatlciaTlt, 

Naturs, Antiquitateat 8. Scriptuns, 

Sedulus, sagai* fldiw Interpres, 

Dd Opt. Max. Malestatem Philosophia aaaeruit, 

ETaiigelil slmplicitatem moribns expressiu 

SIM gratulentbr MortAIea, tale tiAitunlque extitiMe, 

Hpma^i OcNKRit Dircs. 

Natus XZT. Decemb. MDCXLIL Obilt. zz. Mar. 

MDCCXXVII. 

Of which the following is a literal translation ; 

Heiutiei 

> Isaac Newtau, Knight, , 
WlKS by • Vigour of Mind almost superaatunl, 
Fifst demonstrated 
Tlw Motloiis and Ficurea of the Ptaneta, 
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Tbe Paths of Um Comeca, and the Tides of the pcean 

Be diligently inTestigated 

Tba different Refirdngibilitiea of tbe Rtya of Ught 

And the Prrperties of tbe Colonra to which they give not. 

An asmduous, sagacious, and Ihithftil Interpreter 

Of Natare, Antiquity, and the Holy Scriptnras, 

He asserted in his Philosophy the Majesty of God, 

And exhibited in his conduct the Simplicity of the GospeL 

Let Mortals rejoice 

That thera haa existed anch and ao great 

An Oknamknt oi HrMAN Nature. 

Bom 25lh Dec. 1642, Died 90th March; 1797. 

^ • 

In the hepamog of 1731, a medal was struck al 
the Tower m honour of Sir Isaac Newton. It had 
on one side the head of the philosopher, with the 
motto, Felix cognoscere caufos^ and on the reverse a 
figure representing the mathematics. 

On the 4th February, 1755, a ms^uficeht full* 
length statue of &ir Isaac Newton in white marble 
was erected in the antechapel of Trinit]r College. 
He is represented standing on a pedestal in a loose 
gown, holding a prism, and looking upwards with an 
expression of the deepest thought* On the pedestal 
is the inscription, 

Qui gefius hunmnvm ingenio anpenrrlt 
Who aorpaaaed all men in genius. 

This statue, executed by lloubiliac, was erected 
at the expense of Dr. Robert Smith, the author of 
the Campleat System of OoticSf and professor of as- 
tronomy and experimental philosophy at Cambridge. 
— ^It has been thus described by. a modem poet: 

• ■ 

Hark where the organ, fxtSl and clear, 
With loud iKwannas charms the ear ; 
Behold, a priam within bis banda. 
Absorbed in thought great Newton alanda 
Such waa his brow, and looks serene, 
His serious gait and musing mien. 
When taught on eagle wings to fly. 
He traced the wonders of the sky ; '^ 
The chambers of the sun explored. 
Where tints of thonaand hudb were stored. 

Pr. Smith likewise bequeathed the sum of 500ill 
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for executing a painting on glass for the window at 
the south end of Trinity College, Cambridg;e. The 
subject represents the presentation of Sir Isaac 
Newton tp his majesty George IIL, who is seated 
tinder a canopy with a laurel chaplet in his hand, and 
attt^nded by tne British Minerva, apparently advising 
bim to reward merit in the, person of the great phi- 
losopher. Below the throne, the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon is proposing to register the reward about to 
be conferred upon Sir Isaac. The original drawing 
of this absurd pictU)re was executed by Cypriani, 
and cost one hundred guineas. ' 

The personal estate of Sir Isaac Newton, which 
was worth about 33,000/., was divided among his 
four nephews and four nieces of the half-blood, the 
grandchildren of his mother by the Reverend Mr. 
Smith. The family estates of Woolsthorpe and 
Sustern he bequeathed to John Newton, the heir-at- 
law, whose great-grandfather was Sir Isaac^s uncle. 
This gentleman does not seem to have sufficiently 
valued the bequest, for he sold them in 1733, to Ed- 
mund Tumor of Stoke Rocheford.* A short time 
before his d^ath. Sir Isaac gave away an estate in 
Berkshire to the sons and daughter of a brother of 
Mrs. Conduit, who, in consequence of their father 
dying before Sir Isaac, had no share in the personal 
estate ; and' he also gave an estate of the same value, 
which he bought at Kensington, to Catharine, the 
only daughter of Mr. Conduit, who afterward mar- 
ried Mr. Wallop, the eldest son of Lord Lymington. 
This lady was afterward Viscountess Lymington, 
and the estate of Kensington descended to the late 
Earl of Portsmouth^ by whom it was sold. Sir Isaac 
was succeeded as master and warden in the mint by 
his nephew, John Conduit, Esq., who wrote a trea^ 
tise on the gold and silver coin, and who died in 
1737, leaving behind him his wife and daughter, the 
A)rmer of nvhom died in 1739, in the 59th year of 
her age. 

• TuriMr^ ColUctimu* A«. > 196. An ArnMWX, P S'0- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

fermanenee ^ Newton*8 ReputaH&H—Ckttnuter. vf fttt Gmmt^fiiif 
JleMoib t^ investigation smilar to that ttsed by QaliU^-^Error in 
asenbmg hit Discoveries to the Use of the Methods recommended hff 
Lord Bacon— The Pretensions of the Baconian Philos<Mhy examined 
'^Siir Isaac Newton* s social Character^ His great Modesty^Tks 
Simplicity t^ hu Character- His rel^kms and moral Oharaeter^ 
His Hospitality oTid Mode qf Life— His Generosity and Chanty— 
His Absence— His personal Appearance— Staittss and Pictures ^ 
hun—ilemarials and RecoUeetions ^ Aim. 

Such were the last days of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
such the last laurels which were shed over his grave. 
A century of discoveries has since his tday been 
added to science ; but brilliant as these discoveries 
are, they have not obliterated the minutest of his 
labours, and have served only to brighten the halo 
which encircles his name. The achievements of 
genius, Uke the source from which they spring, are 
indestructible. Acts of legislation and deeds of wax 
may confer a high celebrity, but the reputation which 
they bring is only local and transient ; and while 
they are hailed by the nation which they benefit, 
they are reprobated by th^ people whom they ruin 
or enslave. The labour of science, on the contraiyy 
bear along with them no counterpart of evil. They 
are the hberal bequests of nreat minds to every 
individual of their race, and \dierever they are wel- 
comed and honoured they become the solace of 
private life, and the ornament and bulwark of the 
commonwealth.; 

The importance of Sir Isaac Newton^s discoveries 
has been sufficiently exhibited in the preceding 
cliapters : the peculiar character of his genius, and 
the method which he pursued in his inquiries, can 
be gathered only from the study of his works* ^d 
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fiom the history of his individual labours. Were 
we to judge of the qualities of his mind from the 
early )iige at which he made his principal discoveries, 
and from the rapidity of their succession, we should 
be led to ascribe to him that quickness of penetra- 
tion, and that exuberance of invention, which is 
more characteristic of poetical than of philosophical 
genius. But we must recollect that Newton waft 
placed in the most favourable circumstances for the 
d0v^lopment of his powers. The flower of his 
youth and the vig^our of his manhood were entirely 
devoted to science.' No injudicious guardian con- 
trolled his ruling passion, and no ungenial studies or 
professional toils interrupted the continuity of his 
pursuits. His discoveries were, therefore, the fruit 
of persevering and unbroken study ; and he himself 
declared, that whatever service he had done to the 
public was not owing to. any extraordinary sagacity, 
bat solely to industry and patient thought. 

Initiated early into the sibstlractions of geometry, 
he was deeply imbued with her cautious spirit ; and 
if his acquisitions were not made with the rapidity 
of intuition, they were at least firmly secured ; and 
the grasp which he took of his subject was propor- 
tional to the mental labour which it had exhausted. 
Overlooking what was trivial, and separating^ what 
was extraneous, he bore down with instmctive 
sagacity on the prt)minences of his subject, and 
having thus grappled with its difficulties, he never 
failed to intrench himself in \i$ strongholds. 

To the highest powers of invention Newton 
added, what so seldom accompanies them, the talent 
of simplifying and communicating his profoundest 
speculations.* In the economy of her distributions, 
nature is seldom thus lavish of her intellectual gifts 
The inspired genius which creates is rarely con« 

* Tun vahiaUii (kraUy ehanusterixefi all his writings, trbether tboo- 
l^ctl, cliymical, or mathematical ; but It is iieeuliarly displaysd «a Ui 
cjratfiie on Uairersal Ariibnietic. and in his Optical Lectures. 

fiba 
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ferred along with the matured judgment wfaich 
combines, and yet without the exertion of l^oth the 
fabric of human wisdom could never have been 
reared. Though a ray from heaven ^kindled the 
vestal fire, yet an humble priesthood was required to 
keep alive the flame. 

The method of investigating truth by observatioa 
and experiment, so successfully pursued in the Prin- 
pipia, has been ascribed by some modem writers of 
great celebrity to Lord Bacon ; and Sir Isa^ New* 
ton is represented as having owed all his discoveriee 
to the appUcatiou of the principles of that distin* 
guished writer. One of the greatest admirers of 
Lord Bacon has /gone so far as to characterize him 
as a man who has had no rival in the times which 
are past, and as likely to have none in those which 
are to come. In a eulogy so overstrained as this» 
we feel that the language of :panegyric has passt^'d 
into that of idolatry ; and we are desirous of weigh* 
ing the force of arguments which tend to -depose 
Newton from the high-priesthood of nature, ^d to 
unsettle the proud destinies of Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Kepler. ^ 

That Bacon was a man of powerful genius, and 
endowed with varied and profound talent, — the most 
skilful logician, — the most nervous, and eloquent 
writer of the age which he adorned, are points which 
have been established by universal sunrage. The 
fitudy of ancient systems had early impressed him 
with the conviction that experiment and observation 
were the only sure guides in physical inquiries; 
and, ignorant though he was oi the methods, the 
principles, and the details of the mathematical 
sciences, his ambition prompted him to aim at the 
construction of an artificial system by which the 
laws of nature might be investigated, aiiid which 
might direct the inquiries of philosophers in every 
future age. The necessity of experimental research, 
and of advancing gradually from the study of facti 
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to the determination of their cause, .though the 
groundwork of Bacon's method, is a doctrine which 
was not only' inculcated but successfully followed 
by preceding philosophers. In a letter from Tycho 
Brahe to Kepler, this industrious astronomer urges 
his pupil *' to lay a solid foundation for his views 
by actual observation, and then by ascending from 
th^se to strive to reach the causes of things ;^ and 
it was no doubt under the influence of this advice 
that Kepler subn^ttted his wildest fancies to the test 
of observation, and was conducted to his most 
splendid discoveries. The reasonings of Coperni- 
cus, who preceded Bacon by more than a century, 
were all founded upon the most legitimate induction. 
Dr. Gilbert had exhibited in his treatise on the 
m&gnet* the most perfect specimen of physical re- 
seai^ch. Leonardo da Vinci had described in the 
clearest manner the proper method of philosophical 
investigation \\ and the whole scientific career of 
Galileo Vras one continued example of the most 

* De MagneU, p. 42, 52, lt)9, and Pref. p. 30. 

t The following passuiges (Vom Leonardo da Vinci are tery striking: 

" Tbeory is the generaf,' and practice tbe soldiers. 

*^ Experiment is the interpreter of the , artifioes of nature. It nerer 
deceives tia: it is our judgment itself which sometimes deceives us, be- 
cause we expect from it effects which are contrary to experiment. We 
must consult experiment by varying the circumstances till we havs 
Reduced At>m it general laws; for it is it which furnishes true laws. 

*^ In the study of the sciences which djspend on mathematics, those 
who do not consult nature, but authors, are not the children of nature ; 
Uiey are only her grandchildren. Nature alone is the master of trus 
genius. 

^ In treating ^ny particular subject, I would first of all make soom 
oxperiments, because my design is flrHt to refer lo experiment, and theu 
to demonstrate why bodies are constrained to act in such a manner. 
This is the method which we ought to fqjlAw in investigating tbe p*ie- 
nomena of nature. It is very true that nature begius by reasoning and 
•nds with experiment ; but it matters not, vm must take the oppositt 
€fiW8e; a* I have *aid^ we rmut begin bjf expetiment^ and endeavour 
by its means to discover general principles " Thus, says Ventusi, 8|iok« 
Leonard a osntury before Bacon, and thus, we add, did Leonard tell phi* 
losophers all that thev required for the proper investigation of general 
laws. See EisscU »ur Us anivragen pbysico-mathematufues df. Leonard 
de Vinci, par J. B. Venturi. Paris, 17W, p. 82, 33. Ac. See also Carlo 
▲moretti's Atemnrit atoricht su la vita gli tttuU e U Opere de Lionard9 
daVmcL MUauo, ISM. 
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saj^ious application of observation and experiment 
to the discovery of general laws. The names of 
Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and >Cardan have been 
ranged in opposition to this constellation of great 
names, and while it is admitted that even they had 
thrown off the yoke of the schools, and haa sue* 
ceeded in experimental research, -their credulity and 
their pretensions have been adduced as a proof that 
to the ^ bulk of philosophers" the method of induc- 
tion was unknown. The fault of this argument con- 
sists in the conclusion being infinitely-more general 
than the fact. The errors, of these men. were not 
founded on their ignorance^ but on their presump- 
tion. They wanted the patience of philosophy and 
not her methods. An excess of vanity, a wayward- 
ness of fancy^ and an insatiable appetite for that 
species of passing fame which is derived from eccen- 
tricity of opinion, moulded the reasonings and dis- 
figured the writings of these ingenious men ; and it 
can scarcely admit of a doubt, that, had. they lived 
in the present age, their philosophical character 
would have received the same impress from the 
peculiarity of their tempers and dispositions. This 
IS an experiment, however, which cannot now be 
made ; but the history of modem science supplies 
the defect, and the experience of every man fur- 
nishes a proof that in the ptesent age there are 
many philosophers of elevated talents and inventive 
genius who are as impatient of experimental re- 
search as Paracelsus, as fanciful as Cardan, and as 
presumptuous as Van Helmont. 

Having thus ehown that the distinguished philoso- 
phers who flourished before Bacon were^ perfect 
masters both of the principles and practice of in- 
ductive research, it becomes interesting to inquire 
whether or not the philosophers who succeeded 
him acknowledged any obligation to his system, or 
derived the slightest advantage from his precepts* 
If Bacon constructed a method to which modern 
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science owes its existence, we shall find its cultiva- 
tors grateful for the gift, and offering the richest 
incense at the shrine of a benefactor whose gene- 
rous labours conducted them to immortality. No 
such testimonies, however, are to be found. Nearly 
two hundred years have gone by, teeming with 
the richest fruits of human genius, and no grateful 
disciple has appeared to vindicate the rights of the 
alleged legislator of science. Even Newton, who 
was born and educated ^fter the publication of the 
Novum prganon, never mentions the name of Bacon 
or. his system, and the amiable and Inde^fatigable 
Boyle treated him with the same disrespectful 
silence. When we are told, therefore, that Newton 
owed sdl his discoveries to the method of Bacon, 
nothing more can be meant than that he proceeded 
in that path of observation and exi)eriment which 
had been so warmly recommended in the Novum 
Organon ; but it ought to have been added, that the 
same method was practised by his predecessors, — 
that Newton possessed no secret that was not used 
by Galileo and Copernicus, — and that he would 
have enriched science with the sami& splendid dis- 
coveries if the name and the writings of Bacon had 
never been .h^ard of. 

From this view of the subject we shall now pro- 
ceed to examine the Baconian process itself, and 
qonsider if it possesses any merit as an artilicial 
method of discovery, or if it is at all capable of being 
employed, for this purpose, even in the humblest 
walks of scientific inquiry. 

The process of Lord Bacon was, we believe, never 
tried 1>y any philosopher but himself. As the sub- 
iect of its application, he selected that of heat. With 
his usual erudition, he collected all the facts which 
science could supply, — ^he arranged them in tables,— 
he, cross-questioned them with all the subtlety of a 
pleajler, — ^he combined them with sdl the sagacity 
of a judge, — and he conjured with them by all the 
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magic of his exclusive processes. But, after all this 
display of physical logic, nature thus interrogated 
was still silent. The oracle which he had himself 
established refused to give its responses, and the 
ministering priest was driven with discomfiture from 
his own shrine. This example, in short, of the ap- 
plication of his system, will remain to future ages 
as a memorable instance of the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to fetter discovery by any artificial rules. 

Nothing even in mathematical science can be 
more certain than that a collection of scientific facts 
are of themselves incapable of leading to discovery, 
or to the determination of general laws, unless they 
contain the predominating fact or relation in which 
the discovery mainly resides. A vertical column of 
arch-stohes possesses more strength than- the same 
materials arranged in an arch without the key-stone. 
However nicely they are adjusted, and however no- 
bly the arch may spring, it never can possess either 
equilibrium or stability. In this comparison aU the 
facts are supposed to be necessary to the final re- 
sult ; but, in the inductive method, it is impossible 
to ascertain the relative importance of any facts, or 
even to determine if the facts have any value at ?dl, 
till the master-fact which constitutes the discovery 
has crowned the zealous efforts of the aspiring phi- 
losopher. The mind then returns to tlife dark and 
barren waste over which it has been hovering ; and 
by the guidance of this single torch it embraces, 
under the comprehensive grasp of general princi* 
pies, the multifarious and insulated phenomena which 
had formerly neither value nor connexion, ^ence 
it must be obvious to the most superficial thinker, 
that discovery consists either in the detection of 
'some concealed relation — some deep-seated aflfinity 
which baffles ordinary research, or in the discovery 
;bf some simple fact which is connected by slender 
ramifications with the subject to be investigated; 
but which, when once detected, carries us back by 
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its divergence to all the phenomena which it em« 
braces and explains. 

In order to give additional support to these views, 
it would be interesting to ascertain the general char- 
acter of the process by which a mind of acknow- 
ledged power actually proceeds in the path of suc<* 
cessful inquiry. The history of science does not 
fUrnish us with much information on this head, and 
if it is to be found at all, it must be gleaned from 
the biographies of eminent men. \^atever this 
process may be in its details, if it has any, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that iu its generalities 
at least it is the very reverse of the method of in- 
duction. The impatience of genius spurns the re- 
straints of* mechanical rules, and never will submit 
to the plodding drudgery of inductive discipline. 
The discdvery of a new fact unfits even a patient 
mind for deliberate inquiry. Conscious of having 
added to science what had escaped the sagacity of 
former ages, the ambitious -spirit invests its new 
acquisition, with an importance which does not be- 
long to it. He imagines a thousand consequences 
to flow from his discovery : he forms innumerable 
theories to explain it, and he exhausts his fancy in 
tiying all its possible relations to recognised diffi- 
culties and unexplained facts. The reins, however, 
thus freely given to his imagination, are speedily 
drawn up. His wildest conceptions are all subjecled 
to tiie ri^d test of experiment, and he has thus been 
hurried by the excursions of his own fancy into new 
and fertile paths, far removed from ordinary obser- 
vation. Here the peculiar character of his own ge- 
nius displays itself by the invention of methods of 
trying his own speculations, and he is thus often led 
to new discoveries far more important and genera] 
than that by which he began his inquiry. For a 
confirmation of these views, we may refei to the 
History of Kepler's Discoveries ; and if we do not 
recognise them to the same extent in Uie labours of 
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Newton, it is because he kept back his discoveries 
till they were nearly perfected, and therefore with- 
held tlie successive steps of his inquiries. 

The social character of Sir Isaac Newton was 
such as mi^ht have been expected from his Intel* 
lectual attainments. He was modest, candid, and 
affable, and without any of the eccentricities of ^- 
nius, suiting himself to every company, and speakmg 
of himself and others in such a maimer that he waa 
never even suspected of vanity. " But this," says 
Dr. Pemberton, ** I immediately discovered in Jiim^ 
Vhich at once both surprised and charmed me. 
Neither his extreme cpreat age ^or his universal re« 
putation had rendered him stiff in opinion, or in any 
degree elated. Of this I had occasion * to have 
almost daily experience. The remarks I continually 
sent him by letters on the Principia were received 
with the utmost goodness. These were so far from 
being any ways displeasing to him, that pn the con- 
trary it occasioned him to speak many kind thin^ 
of me to my friends, and to honour me with a public 
testimony of his eood opinion.** 

The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton in reference to 
his great discoveries was not founded on any indif* 
ference to the fame which they conferred, or upon 
hny erroneous iudgment of their importance to 
science. The whole of his life proves, that he knew 
his place as a philosopher, and was determined to 
assert and vindicate his rights. His modesty arose 
from the depth and extent of his knowledge, which 
showed him what a small portion of nature he had 
been able to examine, and how much remained to 
be explored in the same field in which he had him- 
self laboured. In the magnitude of the comparison 
he recognised his own littleness ; and a short time 
before ms death he uttered this memorable senti« 
ment : — ** I do not know what I may appear to the 
world; but to myself I seem to have been only like 
a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting mysetf 
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in now and then landing a smoother pebble or a pret 
tier shell than ordinary^ while the great ocean of 
tnith lay all undiscovered before me. What a les- 
son to the vanity and presumption of philosophers* 
—to those especially who have never even found the 
smoother pebble or the prettier shell ! What a pre- 
paration for the latest inquiries, and the last views 
of the decaying spirit* — for those inspired doetrines 
which alone can throw a light over the dark ocean 
of undiscovened truth ! 

The native simpHcity of Sir Isaac Newton's mind 
is finely portrayed in the affecting letter in which 
he acknowledges to Locke that he had thought and 
spoken gf him uncharitably ; and the huraiUty and 
candour in which he asks forgiveness could have 
emanated only from a mind as noble as it was pure« 

In the religious and moral character of our author 
there is much to admire and, to imitate. While he 
exhibited in his Ufe and writings an ardent regard 
for the geiieral inti^rests of religion, he was at the 
same time a firm believer in revelation. He was 
too deeply versed in the Scriptufes^ and too much 
imbued with their spirit, to judge harshly of other 
naen who took different views of them^ from himself* 
He cherished the great principles of religious tole- 
ration* and never scrupled to express his abhorrence 
of persecution, even in its mildest form. Immo- 
rality and impiety he never pemtitted topass unre» 
proved; and when Dr. Hailey* ventured to say any 
thing ^srespectful to religion, he invariably dieck^d 
him, and said* " I have studied these things* — ^3rou 
have not'^t 

After Sir Isaac Newton took up his residence in 
London, he lived in a very handsome styte, and kept 
bis carriage* with an establishment or three male 

* Mr. Hearne, in a meinoMndiim dated April 4fh, 1796. statoa, tbat a 
great quarrel happened between Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Ralley. If 
tliis is troe, the difference ia likely to have originated in HaUey'atmpietT. 

* Ynfbmat Bigand of OaKford beard tbia anecdote flram Dr. Maakely ue 

Cc 
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and three female servants. Itt his own house h§ 
Was hospitable and kind^ and on proper occasions 
he gave splendid entertainments, though without 
ostentation or vanity. His o wmliet was frugal, and 
bis dress was always simple ; but on one occasion^ 
when he opposed the Honourable Mr. Annesley in 
1705, as a candidate for the university, he is said to 
have put on a suit of iaced clothes. 

His generosity and chiiTity had no bounds, and he 
used to remark, that they who gave away nothing 
till they died never gave at all. • Though his wealth 
had become considerable by a prudent economy, yet 
he had always a contempt for money, and he spent 
a considerable part of his income in relieving the 
poor, in assisting his relations, ahd in encouraging 
ingenuity and learning. The sums which he gave 
to his relations at different times were enormous ;* 
and in 1724 he wrote a letter to the I<ord Provost 
of Edinburgh, offering to contribute 20/. per annum 
to a provision for Mr. Maclaurin, provided he ac» 
cepted the situation of assistant to Mr. Jamies Greg* 
oiy, who was professor of mathematics in the uni» 
versity. 

The habits of deep meditation which Sir lisaac 
Newton had acquired, though they did not show 
themselves in his intercoi^rse with society, exer* 
cised their full influence over his mind when in the 
midst of his own family. Absorbed in thought he 
would often sit down on his bedside after he rose, 
and remain there for hours without dressing himself, 
occupied with some interesting investigation which 
had fixed his attention. Owing to the same absence 
of mind, he neglected to -take the requisite quantity 

» 

**<HewwTerfkindto-alH1ieA780oiigtw. !>» one In gave 800?., tft 
•IMther 2001m and to a third 1002., and many other suina ; and other en 
ffagements did he enter into aim for them. He was the ready awistant 
of all who were any way related to him,— to their children and grandchik 
dnn.'^'-'Annual RegUterj 1776, ro\. xix. p. 25. Sir Isaac gare some do- 
natione to the chapel and parish of Colsierwofth. Heame says ** thM 
he pramlMd to become a beneftctor to the Royal Society^ but fldled" 
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oi nourishment, and it was therefore often necessary 
to remind him of his meals.* 

Sir Isaac Newton is supposed to have had little 
knowledge of the world, and to have been very ig- 
norant of the habits of society. This opinion has, 
we think, been rashly deduced from a"" letter which 
he wrote in the twenty-seventh year of his age to 
his young friend, Francic Aston, Esq., who was about 
to set out on his travels. This letter is a higlily 
interesting production ; and while it shows much 
knowledge of the human heart, it throws a strong 
light upon the character and opinions of its author. 

In his personal appearcmce, Sir Isaac Newton was 
not above the middle size, and in the latter part of 
his life was ihchned to be corpulent. According to 
Mr. Conduit " he had a very lively and piercing eye, 
a comely and gracious aspect, with a fine head of 
hair as white as silver, without any baldness, and 
when his peruke was off was a venerable sight.* 
Bishop Atterbury asserts,t on the other hand, that 
the lively, and piercing eye did riot belong to Sir 
Isaac during the last twenty years of his hfe. " In- 
deed," says he, " in the whole, air of his face and 
make there was nothing of that penetrating sagacity 
which appears in his compositions. He had some- 
thing, rather languid in his look and manner which 
did not raise any great expectation in those who did 
not know him:" This opinion of Bishop Atterbury 
is confirmed by an observation of Mr. Thomas 

* The following anecdote of Sir Isaac's absence has been published, 
bat I cannot' vouch fnr its authenticity. His intimate flriend Dr. Stultely, 
^ho had been deputy to Dr. Hailey as secretary to the Royal t^ociety, 
was one day shown into Sir Isaac's dining-room, where his dinner bM 
been far some time served up. 'Dr. Stukely waited for a considerabls 
time, and jretting imfiatiem, he removed the cover (Vom a chirkeii, whieb 
lie ate, replacing the bones under the cover. In a siiort time Sir Isaao 
cintured t)ie room, and after tlie usual compliments sat down to bis diiv 
ner. but on taking off tne cover, and seeing nothing but bones, he r^ 
marked, " How absent we philosophers are. I really thougUl itnt 1 b'4 
not dined.** 

T ByiaMant Corrupondmcet vol. I. p. 180> aeo, 71 
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fiearoe,* who says 'f that Sir Isaac was a man of no 
very promising aspect He was a short, well-set 
man. He was full of thought, and spoke very UtUe in 
company, so that Ms conversation was not agreeable* 
When he rode in his coach, one arm would be out 
of his coach on one side and the other on the other.** 
Sir Isaac never wore spectacles^ and never ^' lost 
more than one tooth to the "lay of his death.'' 

Besides the statue of S'r Isaac Newton executed 
by Roubiliac, there is a bust of him by. the same 
artist in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Several good paintings of him are extant. Two 
of these are in the hall of the Royal Society of 
London, and have, we believe, been often engraved. 
Another, by Vanderbank, is in the apartments of 
the Master's lodge in Trinitv College, and ha3 been 
engraved by Vertue. Another, by Valentine Ritts, 
is in the landing-place near the entrance to Trinity 
College Ubraiy ; but the best, from which our en- 
eravingis copied, was^ painted by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, and is in the possession of Lord Egremont at, 
Petworth. In the university library there is pre- 
served a cast taken from his face after death. 

Every memorial of so great a man as Sir IsaaQ 
Newton has been preserved and cherished with pecu- 
liar veneration. His house at Woolsthorpe, of which 
we have given an engraving, has been religiously 
protected by Mr. Turner of Stoke Rocheford, the 
proprietor. Dr. Stukeley, who visited it in Sir 
Isaac's lifetime, on the 13th October, 172.1, gives the 
following description of it in his letter to Dr. Mead, 
written in 1727 : ** 'Tis built of stone as is the way 
of the country hereabouts, and a reasonable good 
one. They led me up stairs and showed me Sir 
Isaac's study, where I suppose he studied when in 
the country in his younger days, Or'perhaps when 
he ^visited his mother from the university. I ob- 
served the shelves were of his own makmg, being 
pieces of deal boxes which probably he sent his 

* MS, Menunranda in tbe Bodleian Ubrvrj, 
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books and clothes down in on those occasions. 
There were some years ago two or three hundred 
books in it of his father-in-law, Mr. Smith, which 
Sir Isaac i^dve to Dr. Newton of our town."* 

When the house was repaired in 1798, a tablet of 
white marble was put up by Mr. Tumor in the room 
where Sir Isaac was born, with the following in- 
scription: 

" Sir Isaac Newton, son of John Newton, Lord 
of the manor of Woolsthorpe, was born in this room 
on the 25th December, 1643." 

Nature and Nature's law* lay hid in nif^.^ 
God said, ** Lei Mewton be," and all was ligTit 

The following lines have* been written upon tshe 
house : 

Here Newton dawned, bere lofty wisdom woke, ' 
And {o a wondering world divinely spolce. 
ir Tuliy glowed, when Phsiiras' steps he trode. 
Or (hncy fbrined Philosophy a god ; 
If sages still Tor Homer*n birth contend 
The Sons or Science at this dome must bend.' 
All hail the shrine ! All hail the natal day, 
' Cam boasts his noon,— This Cot his morning ray. 

The house is now occupied by a person of the 
name of John WoUerton. It still contains the two 
dials made by Newton, but the styles of both are 
wanting. The celebrated apple-tree, the fall of one 
of the apples of which is said to have turned the 
attention of Newton to the subject of gravity, was 
destroyed by. wind about four years ago; but Mr. 
Turnor has preserved it in th3 form of a chair.f 

The chambers which Sir Isaac inhabited at Cam- 
bridge are known by tradition. They are the apart- 
ments next to the great gate of Trinity College, and 
it is believed that they then communicated by a 
staircase with the observatory in the Great Tower, 

♦ Tumoi's CMectiona^ p. 17(J. 

t The anecdote of the fHlling apple is mentioned neither by Dr. Stnkely 
nor by Mr. Conduit, and as I have not been abin lo And any authority (bv 
it whatever. 1 did not TmI myself at liberty to use it. 

Cc3 
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— an oDservatory which was furnished hy the contri 
butious of Newton, Cotes, and others. His telescope, 
represented in^. 1, page 41, is' preserved in the 
library of the Royal Society of London, and his globe, 
his universal ring-dial, quadrant, compass, and a re- 
flecting telescope said to have belonged to him, in 
the library of Trinity College. There is also in tlie 
same collection a long and curled lock oT his eiher 
white hair. The door of his bookcase is in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

The manuscripts, letters, and other papers of New- 
ton have been preserved in dififereiit collections. His 
correspondence with Cotes relative tO' the second 
edition of the Principia, and amounting to between 
sixty and a hundred letters, a considerable portion 
of the manuscript of that work, and two or three 
letters to Dr. Keill on the.Leibnitzian controversy, 
are preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Newton's letters to Flamstead, about thirty- 
four in number, are deposited in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford.* Several' letters of New- 
ton, and, we believe, the original specimen which he 
drew up of.the Principia, exist among the papers of 
Mr. Wijliam Jones (the father of Sir William Jones), 
which are preserved at Shirbum Castle, in the library' 
of Lord Macclesfield. But the great mass of New- 
ton's papers came into the possession of the Ports- 
month family through his niece. Lady Lymington, 
and have been safely preserved by that noble family. 
There is reason to believe that they contain nothing 
which could be peculiarly interesting to science ; but 
as the correspondence of Newton with contempo- 
rary philosophers must throw considerable light on 
his personal history, wc trust that it wiU ere Idng be 
given to the public. 

♦ In the Monthly Reriew (br Ao^nt, 1859, p. 593, it in state'', tha* th« 
eorrexpondence between Newton and Flamstead, flrom 1680 to 1098. exista 
in the Sloane collection or Manu»cripts in the British Museum- Pro- 
fessor lUiraud. hQwever, has had the kindness to inquire into the accuracy 
of this statement, ana he has ascertained thai these letters are merely 
copies, wbicb Dr. Birch had made Onoiii the originate at Oxlbrd. 
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No. I. 
oansTATiom ow thi faiolt of snt haao riwtoh. 

In the year 1705, Sir Isaac gave into the Herald's 
Office an elaborate pedigree, stating upon oath that 
he had reason-to believe that John Newton of Westbyt 
in the county of Lincoln, was his great-grandfather's 
father, and that this was the same John Newton who 
was buried in Basingthorpe church, on the 2Sd De* 
cember, 1563. This John Newton had four sons, 
John, HThomas, Richard, and William Newton of 
Gunnerly, the last of whom was great-grandfather 
to Sir John Newton, Bart:, of Hather. Sir Isaac 
considered himself as descended from tlie eldest of 
these« he havings by tradition from hie kindred ever 
eince he can^ remember^ reckoned himself next of kin 
{among the Newtone) to Sir John Newton^s family. 

The pedigree, founded upon these and other con- 
siderations, was accompamed by a certificate from 
Sir John Newton, of Thorpe, Bart., who states that 
he had heard his father speak of Sir Isaac Newton 
09 of his relation and kinsman^ and that he himself 
ielieeed that Sir Isnad was descended from John NevH 
ton, son to John Newton of We^tby^ but knoweth not in 
what particular manner. 

The pedigree of Sir Isaac, as entered at the Her* 
aid's Office, does not soem to have been satisfactory 
either to himself or to his successors, as it could not 
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be traced with certainty beyond his grandfather; and 
it will be seen from the foUo wing' interesting corres* 
pondence^ that upon making further researches, he 
nad found some reason to believe that he was of 
Scotch extraction. 

Extract of a Letter from the Reverend Dr. Reid of 
Glasgow to Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, dated 14/A 
March, 1784. 

" I send you on the other pa^e an anecdote re * 
specting Sir I^aac Newton, which I do not remem- 
ber whether I ever happened to mention to you in 
conversation. If his descent be not clearly ascer- 
tained (as I think it is not in the books I have seen), 
might it not be worth while to inquire if evidence 
can be found to confirm the account which he is said 
to have given of himself. Sherfff Cross was very 
zealous about it when death put a stop to his in- 
quiries. 

"WTien I lived in old Aberdeen above twenty 
years ago, I happened to be conversing over a pipe 
of tobacco with a gentleman of that country, who 
had been lately at Edinburgh. He told me that he 
had been often in company with Mr. Hepburn of 
Keith, with whom I had the honour of some ac^* 
quaintance. He said that, speaking of ^ Sir Isaac 
Newton, Mr. Hepburn mentioned an anecdote, which 
he had from Mr. James Gregory, professor of mathe- 
matics at Edinburgh, which was to this purpose : 

" Mr. Gregory, being at London for some time 
after he resigned the n^athematical chair, was often 
with Sir Isaac Newton. One day Sir Isaac sajd to 
him, * Gregory, 1 believe you don't know that I am 
coimected with Scotland.' — ' Pruy how. Sir Isaac ?• 
said Greprory. Sir Isaac said he was told that his 
ffTdndfather was a gentleman of East Lothian ; that 
ne came to London with King James ?t his acces- 
sion ^0 the crown of EnjKland, and there sDent hia 
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fortune, as many more (Jid at that time, by which his 
son (Sir Isaac^s father) was reduced to mean cir- 
cumstances. To this Gregory bhintly replied, 
* Newton a gentleman of East Lothian, I never 
heard of a gentleman of East Lothian of that name.* 
Upon this Sir Isaac said, * that being very young 
when his father died, he had it only by tradition, 
and it might be a mistake ;* and immediately turned 
the conversation to another subject. 

" I confess I suspected that the gentleman who 
was my author had givei) some colouring to this 
story^and therefore I nev^r mentioned it for a good 
many years. 

" After I removed to Glasgow, I came to be very 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Cross, then sherijQT 
of Lanark, and one day at his own house mentioned 
this story, without naming my author, of whom I 
expressed some diffidence. 

^ The sheriff immediately took it up as a matter 
worth being inquired into. He said he was well 
acquainted with Mr. Hepburn of Keith (who was 
then alive), and that he would write him to know 
whether he ever heard Mr. Gregory say that he had 
such a conversation with Sir Isaac Newton. He 
said ne knew that Mr. Keith, the ambassador, was 
also intimate Mrith Mr. Gregory, and that he would 
write him to the same purpose. 

^ Some time after, Mr. Cross told me that he had 
answers from both the gentlemen above mentioned, 
and that both remembered to have heard Mr. Greg- 
ory mention the conversation between him and Sir 
Isaac Newton, to the purpose above narrated, ^uid 
at the same time acknowledged that they had made 
no further inquiry about the matter. 

** Mr. Cross, however, continued the inquiry, and 
a short time before his death told me that all he 
had learned was, that there is, or was lately, a baro- 
net's family of the name of Newton in West Lothian 
^r Mid Lothian^ (I have forgot which) : that there is 
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a tradition in that family that Sir- Isaac Newton 
wrote a letter to the old knight that then was (I 
think Sir John Newton of Newton was his name), 
desiring to know what children, and particularly 
what sons he had, their age, and what professions 
they intended : that the old haronet never deigned* 
to return an answer to this letter, which his family . 
was sorry for, as they thought Sir Is^c might have 
intended to do something for thenw" 

Several years after this letter was written^ a Mr. 
Barron, a relation of Sir Isaac Newton, seems to 
have been making inquiries respecting the family 
of his ancestor, and in consequence of this the late 
Professor Robison applied to Ihr. Reid, to obtain 
from him a more particular account of the remark- 
able conversation between Sir Isaac and Mr. James 
Gregory referred to in the preceding letter. In 
answer to this request, Dr. Reid wrote the following, 
letter, for which I was indebted to John Robison, 
Esq. Sec. R. S. E., who found it among his fathers 
manu^ripts. 

Letter from Dr* Reid to Prof essor^ Robison respecting 
the Family of Sir Isaac Newton* 

** Dbar Sir, 

•* I am very glad to learn by yours of April 4, that 
a Mr. Barron, a near relation of Sir Isaac Newton, 
is anxious to inquire into the descent of that great 
man, as the family cannot trace it farther, with any 
certainty, than his grandfather. I therefore, as you 
desire, send you a precise account of all I know ; 
and am glad to have this opportunity, before I die, 
of putting this information in hands that wiU make 
the proper use of it, if it shall be ^und of any use. 

" Several }'ears before I left Aberdeen (which I 
did in 1764), Mr. Douglas of Feckel, the father of 
Sylvester Douglas, now a banister at l4ondon, told 
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me, thai having been lately at Edinburgh, he was 
often in company with Mr. Hepburn of Keith, a 
gentleman of whom I had some acquaintance, by 
his lodging a night at my house at New Machar, 
When he was in the rebel army in 1746. That Mr. 
Hepburn told him that ha had heard Mi*. James 
Gregory, professor of mathematics, Edinburgh, say, 
that being one day in familiar conversation with 
Sir Isaac Newton at London, Sir Isaac said, ' Greg« 
cry, I believe you dont know that I am a Scotch- 
man.' — * Pray, how is that ?* said Gregory. Sir 
Isaac said he was informed that his grandfather ^or 
great-grandfather) was a gentleman of East (or 
West) Lothian : that he went to London with King 
J^unes the I. at his accession to the crown of Eng- 
land: and that he attended th'e court in expectation, 
as many others did, until he spent his fortune, by 
which mean^his family was reduced to low circum- 
stances. At the time this was told me Mr. Gregory 
was dead, otherwise I should have had his own tes- 
timony, for he was ray mother's brother. I likewise 
thought at that time that it had been certainly known 
that Sir Isaac had been descended from an old English 
family, as I think is said in his eloge before the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and therefore I nevei 
mentioned what I had heard for many years, be- 
lieving that there must be some mistake in it. 

** Some years after I came to Glasgow, I men- 
tioned (I believe for the first time) ^hat I had heard 
to hare been said by Mr. Hepburn to Mr. Cross, late 
sheriff of this county, whom you Will remember. 
Mr. Cross was moved by this account, and imme- 
diately said, • I know 'Mr. Hepburn very weU, and I 
know he was intimate with Mr. Gregory : I shall 
write him this same night, to know whether he 
heard Mr. Gregory say so or not.' ' After some re- 
flection, he added, ' I know that Mr. Keith, the am- 
bassador, was also an intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Gregory, and as he is at present in Edinburghy I 
«hall lUcewise write to him this night.' 



" The next time I waited on Mr. Cross he UM 
me that he had wrote both to Mr. Hepburn and Mr# 
Keith, and had an answer from both, and that both of 
them testified that they had several times heard Mn 
James Gregory say, that Sir Isaac Newton, told hint 
whit is above expressed, hut .that neither they not 
Mr. Gregrory, as far as they knew, ever made any 
further inquiry into the matter. This appeared very 
strangle both to Mr. Cross and me^-and he said he 
would reproach them for their indiffereacei and 
would make inquiry as soon as he was able* 

** He lived but a short time after this, and in the 
last conversation 1 had with liim upon the subject, 
he said, that all he had yet learned was, that there 
was a Sir John Newton oi Newton in one of the 
counties of Lothian (but 1 have forgot which), some 
of whose chLdren were yet alive : that they reported 
that their father, Sir John, had a letter from Sir 
Isaac NewtGn, desiring to know tlie state of his 
family, what thildren he had, particularly what sons,, 
and in what way th^ were. The old knight never 
i^uraed an answer to this letter, thinking probably 
that Sir Isaac was some upstart, who wanted to 
claim a relation to his worshipful house. This omis- 
sion the children regretted^ conceiving timt Sir Isaac 
might have had a view of doing Mometiti^g for their 
benefit. 

^ After this I mentioined oocasionaUy ia ooawer^ 
satioa what I knew, hopiiig that these facts mighl 
lesid to some more certain discovery, bat I found 
more coldness about the matter than I thought it 
deserved. I wrote an account of it to Dr. Gr^oryy 
your colleague, that he might impart it to any mem* 
her o€ the Antiquarian Socie^ who he judged 
might have the curiosity to trace tbe matter fhrther« 

'^In the year 1787, my colleague, Mr^ Patrick 
Wikon, professor of astronomy, having been in 
London, told me on lus retui^ that he hsul met ac- 
cidentally with a James Hatton, Esq* of PimliGOy 
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Westminster, a near relation of Sir Isaac Newton,* 
to whom he mentioned what he had heard from me 
with respect to Sir Isaac's descent, and that I wished 
much to know something more decisive on that sub- 

iect. Mr. Hutton said, if I pleased to write to him 
e would give me tdl.the information he could give. 
I wrote him accordingly, and had a very polite 
answer, dated at Bath, 35th December, 1787, which is 
now before me. He says, * I shall be glad when I 
return to London^ if I can find in some old notes of 
my mother any thing that may fix the certainty of 
Sir Isaac's descent. If he spoke so to Mr. James 
Gregory, it is most certain he spoke truth* But Sir 
Isaac^s grandfather, not his great-grandfather, must 
be the person who came from Scotland with King 
James I. If I find any thing to the purpose, I wiU 
take care it shall reach you.' 
■ " In consequence of this letter I expected another 
from Mr. Hutton when he should return' to London, 
but have never had any. Mr. Wilspn told me he 
was a very old man, and whether he be dead or alive 
t know not. 

" This is all I know of the matter, aild for the 
facts above mentioned I pledge my veracity. I 
am much obliged to you, dear sir, for the kind ex- 
pressions of your affection and esteem, which, I 
assure you, are mutual on my part, and I sincerely 
sympatnize with you on your aMicting state of 
health, which makes you consider yourself as out 
of the world, and despair of seeing me any more. 

" I have been long out of ^the world by deafness 
and extreme old age. 1 hope, however, if we should 
not meet again in this world, that we shall meet and 
renew our acquaintance in another.^ In the meto 
time, I am with great esteem, dear sirjvours affec^ 
tionately, '• Tho. Rud. 

•* Glasgow College^ 

«* V^th Aprils 1792." 

« See poffeSflSy note. 

Dd 
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This curious letter I published in the Ed. PhlL 
Journal for Octobcrl, 1820. It excited the particular 
attention of the late George Chalmers, Esq., who 
sent, me an elaborate letter upon the subject; but as 
I was at that time in the expectation of obtaining 
some important information through other channeli^ 
this letter was not published. TWs hope, however, 
has been disappointed. A careful search has been 
made through the charter-chest of the Newtons 
of Newton m East Lothian, by Mr. Richard Hay 
Newton, the representative of that faimily, but no 
document whatever has been found that can throw 
the least light upon the matter. It deserves to be 
remarked, however, that Sir Richard Newton, the 
alleged correspondent of Sir Isaac, appears to have 
destroyed his correspondence ; for though the char- 
ter-chest contains the letters of his predecessors for 
some generations, yet there is not a single epistolary 
document either of his own or of his lady's. 

Hitherto the evidence of Sir Isaac's Scottish de- 
scent has been derived chiefly from his conversation 
with Mr. James Gregory ; but I am enabled, by the 
kindness of Mr. Robison, to corroborate this evi- 
dence by the. following information, derived, as will 
be^seen, from the family of the Newtons of Newton. 
Among various memoranda in the handwriting of 
Professor Robison, who at one time proposed to 
wr^te the life of Sir Isaac, are the following: — 

" 1st, Lord Henderland informed me in a letter 
dated March, 1794, that he had heard from his infancy 
that Sir Isaac considered himself as descended from 
the family of Newton of Newton. This he heard 
from his uncle Richard Newton of Newton (who 
was third son of Lord William Hay of Newhall) :* 
** He said that Sir Isaac wrote to 'Scotland to leam 
whether, any descendants of that family remainedf 
and this (it was thought) with the view to leave 
some of his fortune to the family possessing the 
estate with the title of baronet. Mr. Newton, not 
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having this honour, and being a shy man, did not 
encourage the correspondence, because he did not 
consider himself as of kin to Sir Isaac, &c.'* 

" 2d, information communicated to me by Hay 
Newton, Esq., of that ilk, 18th August, 1800." 

" The late Sir Richard Newton of Newton, Bart, 
chief of that name, having no male children, settled 
the estate and barony of Newton in East Lothian 
county upon his relation Richard Hay Newton, Esq., 
son of Lord William Hay."* — ^ It cannot be dis- 
covered how long the family of Newton have been 
in possession of the barony, there being no tradition 
concerning that circumstance further than that they 
came originally from England at a very distant 
period, and settled on these lands." — ^**The celebrated 
Sir Isaac Newt6n was a distant relation of the 
family, and corresponded with the last baronet, the 
above-mentioned Sir Richard Newton." 

The preceding documents furnish the most com- 
plete evidence that the conversation respecting Sir 
Isaac Newton's family took place between him and 
Mr. Gregory; and the testimony of Lord Henderland 
proves that his own uncle, Richard Newton of New- 
ton, the immediate successor of Sir Richard Newton, 
with whom Sir Isaac corresponded, was perfectly 
confident that such a correspondence took place. 

All these circumstances prove that Sir Isaac New- 
ton could not trace his pedigree with any certainty 
beyond his ^ndfather, and that there were two dif- 
ferent traditions in his family, — one which referred 
his descent to John Newton of Westby, and the 
other to a gentleman of East Lothian who accom- 
panied King James VI. to England. In the first of 
these traditions he seems to have placed most confi- 
dence in 1705, when he drew out his traditionary 
pedigree; but as the conversation with Professor 
James Gregory respecting his Scotch extraction 

* This entail was executed in 1724, a year or two before Sir Ricbardl 
df«tli.*-P. B. 
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tooK place twenty years afterward, namely, between 
1725 and 1727, it is probable that he had discovered 
the incorrectness of his first opinions, or at least 
was disposed to attach more importance to the other 
tradition respecting his descent from a Scotch family. 
In the letter addressed to me by the learned George 
Chalmers, Esq. 1 find the following observations 
respecting the immediate relations of Sir Isaac. 
'* The Newtons of Woolsthorpe," says he, " who 
were merely yeomen farmers, were not by any 
means opulent. The son of Sir Isaac^s father^ 
brother was a carpenter called John. He was after- 
ward appointed gamekeeper to Sir Isaac, as lord 
of the manor, and died at the age of sixty in 1725. 
This John had a son, Robert, (John ?) who was 
Sir Isaac's second cousin, and who became possessed 
of the whole land estates at and near Woplsthorpe, 
which belonged to the great Newton, as his heir-at» 
law.* Robert (John 1) became a worthless and disso« 
lute person, who very soon wasted this ancient patri- 
mony, and falling down with a tobacco-pipe in his 
mouth when he was drunk, it broke in his throat, 
and pnt an end to his life at the age of thirty years, 
in 1737." 

No. 11. 

LETTEA FROM SIR ISAAC NEWTON TO FRANCIS ASTON, 
ESQ., A T0UN6 FRIEND WHO WAS ON THE EVE OF SET- 
TING OUT UPON HIS TRAVELS. 

Mr. Aston was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1678. He held the office of Secretary 
between 1681 and 1685 ; and he was the author of 
Borae observations on certain unknown ancient char- 
acters, which were published in the Philosophical 
Trdosactions for 1693. . 

*8Mp. SOI. 
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Tliis letter has been referred to in pages 970 and 
303, and was ^vritten when Newton was only twen- 
ty-six years of age. It is in every respect an inter- 
esting document. 

" Trinity ColIege^Omihridge, 
« Sir, May 18, 1669. 

** Since in yonr letter you give mee so much 
Kberty of spending my judgement about what may 
he to your advantage in travelling, I shaU do ft 
more freely than {)erhaps otherwise would have 
been decent. First, then, I will lay down some 
general r.ules, most of which, I believe, you have 
considered already ; but if any of them be new to 
you, they may excuse the rest ; if none at all, yet 
is my punishment more in writing than yours in 
reading. 

"When you come into any fresh company, 1. 
Observe their humours. 2. Suit your own carriage 
thereto, by which insinuation you will make their 
converse more free and open.' 3. Let your dis- 
conrs be more in querys and doubtings than peremp- 
tory assertions or dis^utings, it being the designe 
of travellers to learne, not to teach. Besides, it will 
persuade your acquaintance that you have the greater 
esteem of them, and soe make them more ready 
to communicate what they know to you ; whereas 
nothing sooner occasions disrespect and quarrels 
than peremtorinesse. You will find httle or no 
advantage in seeming wiser or much more ignorant 
than your company^ 4. Seldom discommend any 
tiling though never so bad, or doe it but ^noderately, 
lest you bee unexpectedly forced to an unhansom 
retraction. It is safer to commend any thing more 
than it deserves, than to discommend a thing soe 
much as it deserves ; for commendations meet no 
soe often with oppositions, or, at least, are no^ 
usually soe ill resented by men tliat think otherwise, 
as discommendations ; and you will insinuate into 

Ddd 
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men's favour by nothing sooner than seeming to 
approve and commend what they like ; but beware 
of doing it by a comparison. 6. If you bee affronted, 
it is better, in a forraine country, to pass it by in 
silence, and with a jest, though with some dishonour, 
than to endeavour revenge ; for, in the first case, 
your credit's ne'er the worse when you return into 
England, or come into other company that have not 
heard of the quarrell. But, in the second case, you 
may beare the marks of the quarrell while you hve, 
if you outlivtl it at all. But, if you find yourself un- 
avoidably engaged, 'tis best, I think, if you can com- 
mand your passion and language, to keep them 
pretty evenly at some certain moderate pitch, not 
much hiffhtning them to exasperate your adversary, 
or provoke his friends, nor letting them grow over- 
much dejected to make him insult. In a word, if 
you can keep reason above passion, that and watch- 
lullnesse will be your best defendants. To which 
purpose you may consider, that, though such excuses 
as this, — He provok't mee so much I could not for- 
bear, — may pass among friends, yet amongst stran- 
gers they are insignificant, and only argue a travel- 
ler's weaknesse. 

" To these I may add some general heads for iri- 
quirys or observations, such as at present I can 
think on. As, 1. To observe the policys, wealth, 
and state-affairs of nations, so far as a solitary 
.traveller may conveniently doe. 2. Their imposi- 
tions upon all sorts of people, trades, or commonitys, 
that are remarkable. 3. Their laws and customs, 
how far they differ from ours. 4. Their trades and 
arts wherein they excell or come short of us in 
England. 6. Such fortifications as you shaU meet 
with, their fashion, strength, and advantages for de- 
fence, and other such mihtary affairs as are consider- 
able. 6. The power and respect belonging to their 
degrees of nobility or magistracy. 7. It will not be 
time niispent to make a catalogue of the names and 
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ezcellencyB of those men that are most wise, learnedv 
pr est.eemed m any nation. 8. Observe the mecha- 
nisme and manner of guiding ships. 9. Observe the 
products of nature in several places, especially ia 
mines, with the circumstances of minuig and of ex- 
tracting metals or minerals out of their oare, and of 
refining them ; and if you meet with any transmuta^ 
tions out of their own species into another (as out 
of iron into copper, out of any metall into quicksilver, 
out of one salt into another, or into an insipid boily, 
&c.), those, above all, will be worth your noiiiig, 
being the most luciferous, and many times lucrife- 
rous experiments too, in philosophy. 10. The prices 
of diet and other things. 11, And the staple com- 
moditvs of places. 

^' These generals (such as at present I could 
think oO> if they will serve for nbthing else, yet they 
may assist you in drawing up a modell to regulate 
your travelis by. As for particulars, these that fol- 
low are ail that I can now think of, viz. Whether 
at Schemnitium, in Hungary (where there are mines 
of gold, copper, iron, vitribll, antimony, &c.), they 
chmge iron into copper by dissolving it in a vitriolate 
water, which they find in cavity^ of rocks in the 
mines, and then melting the slimy solution in a 
strong fire, which in the cooling proves copper. The 
Uke is said to be done in other places, which I csm- 
not now remember ; perhaps, too, it may be done ia 
Italy. For about twenty or thirty years ftgone there 
Was a certain vitrioll came from thence (called 
Roman vitrioll), but of a nobler virtue than that 
which is now called by that name ; which vitrioll is 
not now to be gotten, because, perhaps, they make 
a greater gain by some such trick as turning iron into 
copper with it than by selling it. 2. Whether, in 
Hungary, Sclavonia, Bohemia, near the town Eila, 
or at the mountains of Bohemia near Silesia, there 
be rivers whose waters are impregnated with gold ; 
perhaps, the gold being dissolved by some corrosive^ 
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waters like aqua regis^ and the solution carried 
along with the streame, that runs through the mines. 
And whether the practice of laying mercury in the 
rivers, till it be tinged with gold, and then straining 
the mercury through leather, that the gold may stay 
behind, be a secret yet, or openly practised. 3. 
There is newly contrived, in Holland, a mill to grind 
glasses plane withall, and I think polishing them 
too ; perhaps it will be worth the while to see it. 

4. There is in Holland one Bony, who some 

years since was imprisoned by the Pope, to have 
extorted from him secrets (as I am told) of great 
worth, both as to medicine and profit, but he escaped 
into Holland, where they have granted him a guard. 
I think he usually goes clothed in green. Pray in- 
quire what you can of him, and whether his ingenuity 
be any profit to the Dutch. You may inform your- 
self whether the Dutch have any tricks to keep their 
ships from being all worm-eaten in their voyages to 
the Indies. Whether pendulum clocks do any ser- 
vice in finding out the longitude, &c. 

•* I am very weary, and shall not stay to part with 
a long compliment, only I wish you a good journey, 
and God be with you. 

"Is. Newton. 

• •• Pray let us hear from you in your travells. 1 
have given your two books to Dr. Arrowsmith *• 



No. in. 

^ A RBMARKABLB AND CURIOUS CONVERSATION BETWEKM 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND MR. CONDUIT.** 

" I WAS on Sunday night, the 7th of March, 1724-5, 
at Kensington with Sir Isaav. Newton, in his lodgings, 
just after he was come out of a fit of the gout, 
which he had had in both his feet, for the first time. 
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in the eighty-third year of his age. He was better 
after it, and his head clearer, and memory stronger 
than I had known them for some time. He then 
repeated to me, by way of discourse, very distinctly, 
though rather in answer to my queries than in on^ 
continued narration, what he had often hinted to 
me before, viz. that it was his conjecture (he would 
affirm nothing) that there was a sort of revolution 
in the heavenly bodies ; that the vapours and Light 
emitted by the sun, which had their sediment as 
wafer and other matter, had gathered themselves 
by degrees into a body, and attracted more matter 
from the planets, and at last made a secondary 
planet (viz. one of those that go round another 
planet and then by gathering to them, and attract* 
mg moi;e matter, became a primary planet ; and 
then by increasing still became a come^ which after 
certain revolutions, by coming nearer and nearer to 
the sun, had all its volatile parts condensed, and 
became a matter fit to recruit and replenish the sun 
(which must waste by the constant heat and light 
it emitted) as a fagot would this fire if put into it 
(we were sittuig by a wood fire), and that that 
would probably be the effect of the comet of I68O9 
sooner or later, for, by the observations made upon 
it, it appeared, before it came near the sun, with 
a tail only two or three degrees long; but by the 
heat it contracted in going so near the sun, it 
seemed to have a tail of uirty or forty degrees 
when it went from it ; that he could not say when 
this comet would drop into the sun ; it might perhaps 
have five or six revolutions more first, but whenever 
it did it would so much increase the heat of the sua 
that this earth would be burnt, and no animals in it 
could live. That he took the three phenomena seen 
by Hipparchus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler's disciples 
to have been of this kind, for he could not otherwise 
account for. an extraordinary light as those were, 
appearing all at once among tiie fixed stars (all 
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which he took to be smifl enlightening other planets 
as our sun does ours) as big as Mercury or Venue 
seems to us, and gradually diminishing for sixteen 
months, and then sinking into nothing. He seemed 
to doubt whether there were not intelligent beings 
superior to us who superintended these revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies by the direction of the 
Supreme Being. He appeared also to be very 
clearly of opinion that the inhabitants of this world 
were of a short date, and alleged as one reason for 
that opinion, that all arts, as letters, ships, printing, 
needle, Ac, were discovered within the memory of 
history, which could not have happened if the world 
had been eternal ; and that there were visible marks 
of ruin upon it which could not be effected by a 
flood only. When I asked him how this earth could 
have been repeopled if ever it had undergone the 
same fate it was threatened with hereafter by the 
comet of 1680, he answered, that required the power 
of a Creator. He said he took all the planets to be 
composed of the same matter with this earth, viz, 
earth, water, stones, &c., but variously concocted. 
I asked him why he would not publisn his conjec- 
tures as conjectures, and instanced that Kepler had 
communicated his; and though he had not gone 
near so far as Kepler, yet Kepler's guesses were so 
just and happy that they had been proved and 
demonstrated by him. His answer was, * I do not 
deal in conjectures.' But upon my talking to him 
about the four observations that had been made of 
the comet of 1680, at 574 years' distance, and asking 
him the particular times, he opened his Principia^ 
which laid on the table, and showed me there the 
particular periods, viz. 1st, the Julium Sidus, in the 
time of Justinian, in 1106, in 1680. 

And I, observing that he said there of that comet, 
*incidet in corpus soils,' and in the next paragraph 
adds, ' stellae fi^ae reiici possimt,* told him 1 thought 
he owned there what we had been taUdng about, visu 
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that the comet would drop into the sun^and that fixed 
stars were recruited and replenished by comets 
when they dropped into them ; and, consequently, 
that the sun would be recruited too ; and asked him 
why he would not own as freely what he thought of 
the sun as well as what he thought of the fixed stars. 
He said, * that concerned us more ;' and, laughing, 
added, ' that he had said enough for people to know 
his meaning*' ^ 

The preceding paper, with the title prefixed to it^ 
was first published by Mr. Tumor in his Collections^ 
fc, p. 172. It was found among the Portsmouth 
HanuscriptSi in the handwriting of Mr. Conduit. 
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